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A Note on Spelling, 


Transliteration, and Dating 


Two editors of this book share the same name, albeit in different spellings: Zainab 
and Zeynep. This ancient name, associated with Queen Zenobia of Palmyra, is 
transliterated in many ways across the Islamic world: Zainab, Zaynab, Zeynab, 
Zinab, Zineb, Zeineb, Zeyneb, Zeynep. ... As to the third editor’s first name, 
Edhem, it corresponds to the Arabic name Adham, but in Turkish it is more 
_ often than not spelled Ethem or even, very phonetically, Etem. 


This confusion should begin to explain the problem of transliteration from 
Ottoman Turkish and Arabic and alert the reader to unavoidable inconsistencies, 
often emblematic of layers of debate on national and cultural identities, both 
in the past and today. Conscious of the fact that it is practically impossible to 
disentangle these linguistic complexities, we have chosen to limit ourselves to a 
few principles and rules of thumb that are likely to provide a certain degree of 
consistency. For those words which have entered the English language, such as 
pasha or suq, we have used the standard English spelling. The same principle was 
applied to place names, such as Tripoli, Cairo, Beirut, Bassae, the Bekaa Valley, or 
Izmir without a dot on the I. In the case of some cities, such as Constantinople/ 
Istanbul and Izmir/Smyrna, the choice of one toponym over the other may have 
been dictated by the historical context. 


For languages using non-Latin scripts, mainly Arabic and Greek, we have 
generally chosen the simplest and most common phonetic transliteration. Words 
and expressions in Ottoman Turkish have been transliterated using the modern 
Turkish alphabet without the detailed diacritics used in philological works; nev- 
ertheless we have also decided to remain as close as possible to Ottoman spelling, 
especially with respect to words and names ending in “b” and “d,” hence opting 
for Ahmed over Ahmet, Resid over Resit, and mihrab over mihrap. Transcrip- 


tion of Arabic words has retained the ayn and hamza but not the other diacritics 
favored by some systems. 


Transliteration of Arabic to English and of Ottoman Turkish to modern 
Turkish may present the greatest editorial challenge, but the conversion of Greek 
to the Roman alphabet is not without a politics and a history, particularly in place 
names. We have chosen to use Greek spellings rather than Latin—Pergamon, 
not Pergamum, Karia, not Caria—but in some instances where the common 
English name is Latinate, we have retained that spelling: Samothrace rather 
than Samothrake. These details, fascinating to copy editors but perhaps of little 
interest to readers, are worth mentioning because they present in small the vast 
difficulties of parsing the historical record. 


Yet another complexity stems from the use of more than one calendar 
throughout the period under study. In order to avoid any confusion, we have used 
the abbreviation AD before dates given in the western, Christian Gregorian cal- 
endar, based on the birth of Christ, and AH before those in the Hegirian, Islamic 
calendar, based on the migration (Aijra) of Muhammad from Mecca to Medina 
in 622 AD. It should be noted, however, that the Ottomans used two different 
Hegirian calendars. ‘The first, and most canonical, is based on a lunar year and 
has therefore a deficit of about eleven days compared to the solar calendar. The 
second, generally called rumi (Roman) or mali (fiscal), is solar and corresponds, 
except for its starting date of 622 AD, to the Julian calendar, replaced in the West 
by the Gregorian calendar after 1582, but still in use by the Orthodox East well 
into the twentieth century. The Julian and Gregorian calendars share the same 
month names, but there is a twelve-day difference between the two. All instances 
of dates expressed in the ma/i calendar have been explicitly identified as such. 
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tenth-eighth century BC, terracotta, Troy 
1994 CC, accessioned 1890 


Introduction: 


Archaeology and Empire 


Based on the exact information contained in the chronicles of ancient times, it 
is known and clear to all that there are more antiquities held in the Ottoman 
Domains than in other lands; and the fact that the museums of Europe are filled 
and decorated with antiquities generally taken from here is evident proof of 
this argument. In order to benefit from the useful and valuable knowledge that 
antiquities have given as a gift to human history, for a long time the civilized states 
have been gradually correcting their shortcomings by opening museums, [and] it 
is clear that it should not be acceptable that we should still not have a museum, 
and that if this [state of affairs] is allowed to continue any longer, it is evident 
that those places where it is hoped that antiquities will be found and that have 
not yet been searched will also be excavated and all the valuable, important, and 
rare objects that they contain will gradually be extracted and transported away.! 


In these words, written in 1868, the Ottoman state, for the first time in its long 
existence, set forth the principles for an all-encompassing policy on the status of 
antiquities in the imperial domains. Previously the government of the Sublime 
Porte had made only timid and piecemeal attempts to deal with the issue, which 
had climaxed in 1846 in the founding of a very modest museum—little more 
than a glorified warehouse for antiques. Meanwhile, for over a century, Euro- 
peans had been coming into Ottoman territory to unearth and remove ancient 
artworks and artifacts in steadily increasing quantities (fig. 1; see Interlude, p. 95). 


With this declaration the Ottoman Empire took a decisive step toward the 
drafting of its first bylaw regulating the excavation and collection of antiquities, 
promulgated in 1869. In doing so it crossed a crucial line between being the field 
of western archaeological exploration and an actor in that field. 


This event marks the beginning of Ottoman archaeology, in itself a subject 
worth discussing. The object of this book, however, is broader: to explore the 
archaeological enterprise in Ottoman lands from the mid-eighteenth century to 
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Sig 1 
Luigi Mayer, The Excavation of a Burial Chamber, Perhaps at Giza, watercolor and body-color, 
c. 1790, Omer M. Kog Collection, Istanbul. Mayer, a German genre painter, here depicts 


Europeans searching a tomb for valuable artifacts, assisted by local men. 
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the early twentieth in all its myriad forms, foreign and local. This period ushered 
in a new and unusual kind of interest in the past, which came to be known as 
scientific archaeology. Interest in antiquity had existed since ancient times but 
in the mid-1700s that interest came to be presented as a new discovery and 
development, emerging out of western European forms of scholarly knowledge: 
a scientific pursuit of the origins of European civilization. A few decades later, 
in the age of empires, this civilizational quest was gradually integrated more 
explicitly into an imperial project of conquest. An increasingly powerful connec- 
tion, rife with contradictions, emerged between the claim to empirical scientific 
study on the one hand and the possession and control of land and history on 
the other. The desire for the ownership of the ancient past, in both tangible and 
metaphorical terms, set forth a general scramble to collect antiquities. The material 
vestiges of the past came to embody that dual interest and consequently artifacts 
and artworks acquired great value. Possessing them allowed one to lay claim to 
ownership of the idea they represented: civilization itself. Not surprisingly, the 
Ottoman Empire was the major object of Europe’s archaeological offensive. 
And not surprisingly, the Ottomans reacted with multiple defense strategies. 


If the quest for the past was a competition for tangible antiquities—the 
ancient objects and works needed to stock the newly established museums of 
Europeans capitals—it was also a means of asserting ownership of the past as the 
exclusive and lawful property of the west and its civilization. In early archaeo- 
logical discussions local peoples were not viewed as legitimate claimants to the 
heritage of the lands they inhabited. When Mehmed Ali Pasha, the Ottoman 
governor of Egypt, gave the Luxor Obelisk to France in 1830, a French ship was 
specially built to transport it. Raymond-Jean-Baptiste Verninac de Saint-Maur, 
the ship’s commanding officer, justified the gift in these terms: 


By stealing an obelisk from the ever-rising soil deposited by the Nile, or from the 
savage ignorance of the Turks—who to this day respect these graceful needles 
only for fear that they might fall and it would be impossible to carve up the 
debris—France has earned the deserved thanks of the learned of Europe, to whom 
all the monuments of antiquity belong, for they alone know how to appreciate 
them. Antiquity is a land that belongs by natural right to those who cultivate it 
in order to harvest its fruits.? 


Archaeology is often regarded as a particularly western and modern practice that — 


emerged fully formed, like Athena from Zeus’s head, from the minds of Napo- 
leon and his scholars in Egypt at the turn of the nineteenth century. Yet learned 
interest in the remains of the past is as old as the world’s historical record. The 
ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, and Assyrians excavated and preserved traces 
of the past that they found buried in the soil of their already ancient lands; the 
ancient Greeks and Romans too had well-known antiquarian interests and often 
wrote about ancient monuments and architecture. Such instances of premodern 
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jig. 2 
Frederic Edwin Church, Syria by the Sea, 1873, oil on canvas, Detroit Institute of Arts. 


or “alternative” archaeologies are touched upon in this volume (Zainab Bahrani, 


Yannis Hamilakis). 


In Europe, too, antiquarianism had already existed for some time before the 
development of scientific archaeology, as had the practice among scholars and 
nobles of acquiring artworks, artifacts of natural history, and curiosities as objects 
of prestige in the private collections known as Wunderkammern, or cabinets of 
marvels. In the eighteenth century groups of gentlemen formed societies of 
antiquaries to foster the collecting of objects as a direct way of studying the past, 
without the mediation of historical texts. The members of the English Society 
of Dilettanti, formed in 1734 to collect and study antiquities, for example, had 
met during the Grand Tour of the Continent that every well-bred young Eng- 
lishman was expected to make. Both the Grand Tour and being a member of 
an antiquarian society implied a certain class and social status within English 
society—and likewise elsewhere in Europe. 


The Grand Tour began as a European itinerary but later extended to include 
Ottoman lands, particularly Greece and the Holy Land (fig. 2). With the popu- 
larity of such tourism came a growth in publications on the places visited and 
things seen, with an emphasis on classical antiquity. These varied in tone and 
degree of accuracy. The Society of Dilettanti was very active in Britain. In 1762 
it published the landmark study The Antiquities of Athens by James Stuart and 
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Sig. 3 
James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, The Antiquities of Athens (1762), edition of 1825, plate 19, 


pairing a picturesque scene of the Erechtheion on the Acropolis of Athens, above, with scientific 
documentation, below. Note the scholar in the foreground at right, taking notes, and the 
ethnographically detailed figures in exotic garb among the caryatids. 


Nicholas Revett, lauded as anticipating the modern scientific archaeological 
site report in its objectivity, the exactitude of its measurements, and its accurate 
illustrations (fig. 3). In 1817 the society published a comprehensive survey, The 
Unedited Antiquities of Attica: Comprising the Architectural Remains of Eleusis, 
Rhammus, Sunium, and Thoricus. Despite their unstinting support of serious 
scholarly work, the group’s taste for the beauties of the east was not limited to 
ancient artifacts. They compared statues of Aphrodite to contemporary local 
women; one prominent antiquarian, Lord Sandwich, brought home two Cir- 
cassian beauties along with assorted antiquities. 


While the Dilettanti were immersed in antiquity, in 1764 the German scholar 
Johann Joachim Winckelmann published Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums, in 
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Jigs. 4,5 
Robert Wood, The Ruins of Balbec, 1757, above: plate 27; below: plate 36. 


which he claimed to create a new type of historical survey. His volumes came 
to be regarded as the first world history of ancient art. In Austria in 1721 the 
Baroque architect Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach had already published 
the first illustrated history of architecture, Entwurf einer historischen Architek- 
tur, a survey of historic buildings that was heavily influenced by earlier works 
of western art as well as by the vivid fantasies of the author (see fig. 99). In the 
more scholarly style of Te Antiquities of Athens, Robert Wood’s The Ruins of 
Palmyra (1753) and The Ruins of Balbec (1757) made use of a large format to 
present accurate and detailed engravings of ancient sites and monuments (figs. 
4,5). Wood depicted architectural elevations, details, and plans of sites, antici- 
pating the preoccupation with measurement and the desire for accuracy that 
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Jigs. 6-9 
Opposite: Description de l’Egypte, published by order of Napoleon Bonaparte in connection with 


the Egyptian campaign, 1809-22, top to bottom: “Interior of the mosque known as the Divan 
of Joseph, Cairo,” EM vol. 1, plate 70; “Costumes and portraits: military costumes, janissary, beys, 
Mamluks, Arabs, scholars, sheiks, women of the harem, a married woman, a Coptic scribe, and various 
costumes,” EM vol. 2, plate K; “Botanical specimens,” HN/B vol. 2, plate 31. Above: “The Memnion 
of Thebes (modern Luxor), perspective interior view of the Temple of the West,” A vol. 2, plate 37. 
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was to characterize archaeology in the coming decades. His exquisite rendi- 
tions were complemented by picturesque depictions in perspective views, often 
framed by ruined arches and enriched by human figures in “Oriental” costume. 
Wood’s work is representative of this early wave of the study of antiquities. In 
his introduction to The Ruins of Palmyra, he summarized the impetus for his 
travels to the eastern Mediterranean as the desire to read the I/iad and Odyssey 
“in the countries where Ulysses traveled and where Homer sung.” “Classical 
ground,” he argued, “not only makes us always relish the poet, or historian, more, 
but sometimes helps us understand them better.” The record of his travels was 
published to offer “some advantage to the public,” but perhaps more importantly 
“to rescue from oblivion the magnificence of Palmyra.” Wood also acknowledged 
his practice—certainly not unusual—of removing fragments from the sites he 
visited. Equipped with “tools for digging,” he stated, he “carried off the marbles 
wherever it was possible.”4 


Nothing is more emblematic of the direction that archaeology took in the 
nineteenth century than the monumental Description de l’Egypte, produced by 
an “army of scientists” (armée de savants) who accompanied Napoleon Bonaparte 
during his conquest and occupation of Ottoman Egypt (1798-1801).5 More 
than a description, this massive multivolume publication was an exhaustive 
inventory of Egypt: its peoples, its fauna, its flora, its material culture, and of 
course its architecture from Pharaonic times to the recent Islamic past (figs. 6-9). 
Bonaparte’s expansionist adventure thus resulted in a remarkable application of 
Enlightenment principles of empirical observation, research, and interpretation 
to the study of a foreign land; it might rightly have been named the Encyclopédie 
de l’ Egypte, and it led to the creation of an Institut d’Egypte (lasting only three 
years), modeled after the famed French academies. 


‘The Description had some room for less scientific concerns as well.’ The view 
of the Nile on the frontispiece presents a foreshortened vision of Egypt from 
Alexandria to Aswan, with the foreground cluttered by a jumble of monuments 
and ruins, ready to be surveyed, categorized, and shipped to Paris. At top, below 
a Pharaonic winged sun-disc, an Apollonian Bonaparte, “noble and nude and 
antique,” charges and overruns Mamluks who flee before his chariot (fig. 10).6 


Despite such lapses into the hegemonic rhetoric of empire, at the core of this 
ambitious endeavor lies the care with which text and plates have been designed 
to convey a neutral and impersonal narrative, prefiguring the objectivity that 
characterized the positivist approach to the sciences in Europe throughout the 
nineteenth century. By the second half of the century, archaeology had to a large 
extent developed into a fully fledged scientific, scholarly discipline, parallel to the 
newly developing fields of anthropology and ethnology. This transformation was 
most evident in works such as Heinrich Schliemann’s Trojanische Alterthimer: 
Berichte iiber die Ausgrabungen in Troja. Schliemann, the largely self-educated 
German explorer who found the sites of Homeric (and pre-Homeric) Troy and 
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Description de 1 ‘Egypte, published by order of Napoleon Bonaparte in connection with the 


Egyptian campaign, 1809-22, vol. A1, frontispiece. 
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Sigs. 11-14 
Heinrich Schliemann, Atlas Trojanischer Alterthiimer, 1874, clockwise from upper left: plate 3, 
drawing showing pottery types; plate 32, photograph of terracotta household vessels; plate 204, 
objects from “Priam’s Treasure,” found at Troy (Hisarhk) by Schliemann, before it was dispersed 
in 1880; plate 207, photograph of gold jewelry. 


Mycenae in the 1870s, followed the model of the Description in his own publica- 
tions: that is, he kept the taxonomy, but not the conquering hero, as is evident in 
his orderly records, careful logging, and meticulous photography of the sites he 
excavated and the objects he recovered (figs. 11-14). Yet even Schliemann could 
not resist photographing his wife decked out in ancient gold jewelry in a more 
or less direct reference to the great Homeric beauty Helen of Troy (fig. 15). He 
called this trove “Priam’s Treasure” as a way to link the finds to the I/iad, and he 
boasted of removing the treasure from the ancient site. He then smuggled it out 
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jig. 15 


Sophia Schliemann wearing “Priam’s Treasure,” c. 1875. 


of the country, an act that resulted in severe censure by the Ottoman authori- 
ties.’ Not surprisingly, it was this romanticizing photograph, and not the more 
scientific material, that became the iconic image of his discovery. 


By the mid-1800s the scientific gaze, with its claims to objectivity and accu- 
racy, had become entrenched, but the aim of archaeology was still the acquisition 
of ancient works for European collections rather than any accurate recording 
of ancient sites. Many architectural reconstructions published at this time were 
products of the authors’ imagination, depicted as scientific facts. Scientific 
archaeology, therefore, was never a purely disinterested realm of scholarship. It 
emerged out of the crucible of empire and its constructions of the European 
ancient past in the Mediterranean world. 


‘The interdependence of the growth of scientific archaeology and the expand- 
ing interests of empire may seem clear now, but before the 1980s the develop- 
ment of archaeological practice and thought in relation to politics had received 
little attention. The history of archaeology had been conceived primarily as a 
narrative of great discoveries sponsored by particular nation states in Europe 
and carried out by charismatic individuals such as Schliemann or Austen Henry 
Layard, the author of the bestselling Nineveh and Its Remains (1849). The enig- 
matic, erroneous architectural reconstructions in his books enjoyed a long life in 
scholarship (fig. 16). Bruce Trigger’s groundbreaking work in the 1980s on the 
development of archaeological thought and its relationship to politics opened up 
a new intellectual direction for the history of archaeology; the following decade 
saw a flood of new works that addressed the ideological and the archaeological 
together.8 The first wave of revisionist scholarship that reevaluated European 
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Jig. 16 
“The Palaces of Nimroud Restored,” from a sketch by James Fergusson in Austen Henry Layard, 


The Monuments of Nineveh, 1853, plate 1; the reconstruction is highly fanciful. 
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practices was followed at the turn of the twenty-first century by studies that 
offered an unprecedented perspective on the political entanglements of archae- 
ology from the point of view of the “source countries,” to use a charged term 
that has dominated recent debates on who owns antiquity.? This second wave 
complicated the discourse by looking critically at the subject from both sides 
and underlining significant links between the two.1 


With its fifteen authors from different backgrounds, this volume charts the 
range of current scholarship on the historiography of archaeology, sometimes 
with conflicting approaches and arguments. If, for example, a celebratory focus 
on the individual archaeologist is still alive and well (Henry Laurens, Hubert 
Szemethy, Filiz Cakir Phillip), the once-mythic personalities also appear under 
a different light, now situated in ideological and political frameworks, as actors 
in complex and controversial political games (Shawn Malley, Oya Pancaroglu). 
The political and ideological dimensions of archaeology form the central 
theme of many essays: Philippe Jockey links the identity of a nation to a single 
artifact, while Ussama Makdisi explores the way a particular site serves as the 
stage of rivalries between different powers. A cross-disciplinary study reveals 
profound relationships between literature and archaeology (Sophie Basch), and 
the historiographic analysis of the scholarship produced on a specific histori- 
cal period unpacks the range of meanings bestowed on it by deeply invested 
scholars (Robert Ousterhout). If these authors write from the European coign 
of vantage, six others emphasize the view from the “inside,” albeit from a variety 
of angles: the vernacular appropriation of antiquities (Yannis Hamilakis); the 
role played by a single monument in the creation of patrimonial consciousness 
(George Tolias); the major phases of development of an Ottoman consciousness 
of antiquities (Edhem Eldem); the mounting tension between local, Ottoman, 
and western perceptions of Babylonia (Bahrani); and ways of integrating the past 
into a modern Ottoman imperial identity (Zeynep Celik, Wendy M. K. Shaw). 


‘The story of the rise of western scientific archaeology, particularly in its 
Mesopotamian and Greco-Roman dimensions, has thus far been written from 
one perspective only, and by silencing local voices.11 Scramble for the Past points 
out the flaws in this standard account of archaeology, arguing that the absence of 
local actors and the neglect of Ottoman documents and history, often combined 
with a lack of source criticism that perpetuates the major nineteenth-century 
accounts rather than questioning them, has resulted in a biased presentation of 
this era and its developments. Situating the development of archaeology in the 
context of late Ottoman history disrupts the conventional story line of the disci- 
pline, displays intricate webs of interactions between the east and the west (and 
within the layers of national and subnational interests in the east); and inserts 
the Ottomans as major players in the game. The shifting Ottoman positions 
toward antiquities—from the relaxed, permissive practices of the mid-eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries (Eldem) to the wholesale appropriation of the 
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jig. 17 
The Cinili Késk, left, which housed the Imperial Museum for a time, and the new building, right, 


in a 1904 photograph. Alexandre Vallaury’s 1891 Neoclassical design for the museum, with a motif 
of piers divided by Ionic pilasters, was modeled on the architecture of the Hellenistic Sarcophagus 
of the Mourning Women (see figs. 143-44), Servet-i Fiinun 673, 1320 mali (AD 1904). 


Jig. 18. 
The main staircase of the Ottoman Bank building, Istanbul, constructed in 1892, decorated with 


stucco copies of sections of the Parthenon Frieze from the Elgin marbles. Here, an Ottoman 
state bank under Anglo-French control exhibits a copy of one of the most iconic relics of a 
former Ottoman province, the originals of which were ceded to a British diplomat and ended up 
in London, where the bank had been founded in 1856. The same architect, Alexandre Vallaury, 
had designed the new Imperial Museum building the year before. 
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(See page,140.) 


“The others stood looking after her,” illustration by H. R. Millar, showing the gates of Babylon 
(but based on Assyrian finds), from Edith Nesbit, The Story of the Amulet, a popular children’s 


book first published in 1906. 
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jig. 20 
John Singer Sargent, Temple of Bacchus, Baalbek, 1906, watercolor on paper, Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, New York. 


jig. 21 
David Roberts, Baalbec: The Temple of Jupiter, 1842, watercolor and pencil on board, Wallace 


Collection, London. 
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heritage of preclassical and classical culture from the mid-nineteenth century 
on (Shaw, Celik)—resulted in new tensions and negotiations that affected the 
work of foreign archaeologists. The Ottoman awakening was largely a response 
to European interest in antiquities, but also part of a search for a new imperial 
identity that capitalized on the historical wealth of its territories. 


This volume unravels various episodes in the relations between Ottomans 
and Europeans, as well as among Europeans and between the Ottoman rulers 
and their subject peoples, all of which were crucial in the formation and develop- 
ment of the discipline and the metaphorical values associated with antiquities. 
Scholarship was politicized from the outset—as epitomized in the connection 
of the Elgin marbles to British support for Greek independence. ‘The public 
display of the marbles in London and the debates over integrating them into 
British identity played no minor role in initiating major changes in Ottoman 
policies. The following decades were marked by myriad Ottoman measures to 
control the work of archaeologists: early legal texts (Eldem), the granting of 
permits, reporting on illegal activities, and the supervision of sites by officers 
and locals (Bahrani, Celik, Szemethy). The entanglement of political alliances 
with antiquities also entered the picture, as in the German Kaiser Wilhelm I]’s 
much publicized visit to archaeological sites, prominently Baalbek (Makdisi), 
and his support of the Ottoman government (Cakir Phillip). 


The privileged status that antiquities enjoyed extended to the roles they 
played as national symbols. If the Elgin marbles in the British Museum became 
absorbed into British identity, the Venus de Milo in the Louvre came to rep- 
resent France and the sculptures from the Temple of Aphaea in Aegina in the 
Munich Glyptothek helped to construct prestigious roots for Bavaria (Jockey). 
The Imperial Museum in Istanbul followed the same practice, showcasing the 
Hellenistic sarcophagi discovered by Osman Hamdi in Sidon as emblems of the 
illustrious origins of Ottoman culture (Shaw). Such simple constructions led to 
formulas by which museums were structured around must-see highlights. These 
objects from early Near Eastern and Mediterranean cultures were positioned as 
foundational works of western European art and thus as evidence of the cultural 
prowess of each nation. In the case of the museum in Istanbul, the message was 
charged further by the new Ottoman claim that this was the indigenous cultural 
wealth of the land and that the empire had owned it physically for centuries—a 
situation that differed from that of the western museums, which were forced to 
import their (putative) roots (figs. 17, 18). 

The Ottoman investment in the past had a broad, if fragmented base in 
nineteenth-century practices and discourses. For example, city planning in the 
historic center of Istanbul in the late 1860s showed a new sensitivity to the 
valorization of the pre-Ottoman fabric. Inspired by the rebuilding of Paris at 
the time, the city aimed to modernize by creating a well-communicating road 
network and large public spaces: a square was opened in front of Hagia Sophia, 
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Sig. 22 
Illustration from Zabelle C. Boyajian, Armenian Legends and Poems, 1916.'The scene shows the 


queen of Armenia reclining on a couch, guarded by soldiers in distinctly Assyrian dress. 


the entrance to the Hippodrome was cleared, the housing fabric around Con- 
stantine’s Column was demolished to expose it fully, and the Divanyolu, the 
city’s main artery, was widened; not coincidentally, these operations revealed and 
revived the Byzantine structure of the city, with the Mese, the Byzantine “middle 
street,” connecting the fora.13 Two decades earlier, the extensive restoration of 
Hagia Sophia in 1847-49, commissioned by Sultan Abdiilmecid and carried 
out by the Swiss Italian brothers Gaspare and Giuseppe Fossati, had gone far 
beyond much-needed repairs to one of the capital’s most celebrated mosques and 
had cleaned and exposed long-hidden mosaics and other magnificent details, 
revealing the glory of the monument. The publication of the Fossati brothers’ 
drawings made the work widely known (see figs. 58-60).14 


Literature and the arts contributed to the symbolic use of antique sites in 
Ottoman lands to make political statements. This is illustrated famously by 
Lord Byron’s play Sardanapalus (1821) and Eugéne Delacroix’s painting of the 
same title (1827-28), both criticizing tyrannical and degenerate eastern rulers 
just around the time of the Greek War of Independence. The Greco-Roman 
classical past was an obsessive passion in European literature (Basch) and 
increasingly extended to popular venues, from theater (see fig. 51) to novels to 
children’s books, as exemplified by Edith Nesbit’s The Story of the Amulet, a 1906 
children’s tale with memorable illustrations (fig. 19).15 Late Ottoman literature 
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does not demonstrate the same keen engagement with the ancient world that 
some European works reveal; nevertheless, in the rare moments when it does 
appear in the Ottoman discourse, the mythic past is used in the same way as 
in some European examples: to criticize the present. For example, the Assyrian 
king from the seventh century BC who had so powerfully inspired Byron and 
Delacroix entered Ottoman literature through a play, Abdiilhak Hamid (Tarhan)’s 
Sardanapal, written in the 1860s, a biting allegory of Ottoman despotism viewed 
from the inside.16 Abdiilhak Hamid’s work may have been inspired directly by 
the British precedent, but the fact that Mesopotamia was actually still part of 
the Ottoman Empire added a layer of immediacy. By the time Sardanapal was 
published in 1917, the Imperial Museum had boasted Assyrian artifacts for 
several decades, providing material connections to the literary reference. For 
Ottoman viewers and readers, such references may not have been so alien and 
exotic as they were for Europeans or Americans. Ancient Assyria was not an 
adopted patrimony but a local and inherited one. 


The metaphorical use of ruins in political treatises and literature—a trope 
of long standing in the west but newer in Ottoman writings—now extended to 
sites beyond the famous ones of Greece and Rome. Among these was Palmyra, 
in Syria, known locally as Tedmur (see fig. 81). A text that exerted considerable 
influence on Ottoman intellectuals throughout the nineteenth century was Vol- 
ney’s Les ruines, ou méditation sur les révolutions des empires, written at the height 
of the French Revolution in 1791 and using the ruins of Palmyra as the catalyst 
for a rumination on the nature and decline of empires.17 This may have been an 
inspiration for a romantic novel by Ali Kemal, Calde bir Sergizest (An Adventure 
in the Desert), AH 1311 (AD 1894), but Ali Kemal dropped Volney’s political 
connotations and used Palmyra as an emotional and psychological backdrop for 
an exploration of the inner world of its protagonist (see Interlude, p. 45).18 The 
image of the ruin underwent some interesting shifts in the process. Similarly, an 
intriguing painting on an unlikely subject in nineteenth-century Ottoman art, 
Ruins of Baalbek by Ahmed Emin (1845-92), echoes some western paintings 
of the period in its mood of solitude, with a lonely, crumbling temple lost in a 
barren landscape of palm trees and cacti (figs. 20, 21, see figs. 80, 164), but is 
perhaps less freighted with underlying symbolism. In the manner of Ali Kemal’s 
use of Palmyra, it seems simply to convey the fascination of an Ottoman artist 
with the ruins themselves—the painting and novel thus stand as examples of 
a broadening of the late nineteenth-century appropriation of antiquities from 
the official level to that of the individual Ottoman intellectual. In one striking 
case, antiquity was revived visually to exorcise perhaps the most tragic epi- 
sode in late Ottoman history: the persecution of Armenians. Zabelle Boyajian 
(1872-1957) presents Armenia during idealized and peaceful times in paintings 
made to illustrate Armenian Legends and Poems (1916). For this purpose she uses 
visual details borrowed from newly excavated Assyrian and Babylonian sites, 
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including Assyrian artworks depicting ancient Urartu, which was beginning to 
be identified with an Armenian past (fig. 22).20 Here, an Armenian artist born 
in the Ottoman city of Diyarbakir is citing antiquity to evoke not tyrannical 
despotism justly brought to dust, but a mythic golden age. 


Crisscrossing among different perspectives, the essays in this book study 
the historiography of archaeology from 1753 to 1914, defining a time frame 
that brings together European and Ottoman experiences. The first date is that 
of the foundation of the British Museum in London, a pioneering cultural 
and educational public institution with a claim to a universal understanding of 
heritage, however Eurocentric it may have been. The terminal date is that of 
the inauguration of the Evkaf Miizesi, the Museum of Pious Foundations in 
Istanbul, the first Ottoman public collection of Islamic art, which sealed the 
importance of Islamic artifacts as a distinct field of scholarship in the Ottoman 
capital and thus signified the first conscious effort toward the exploitation of a 
local and national vein of archaeology, ethnography, and history (see Interlude, 
p.417). The 160 years between these two symbolic events saw the establishment 
of archaeology as a scientific discipline, the mushrooming of museums in all 
corners of the world, and a growing familiarity with antiquities at the popu- 
lar level. Speckled with revolutions, unification movements, shifting borders, 
experiments in new governmental systems, searches for national and imperial 
identities, wars, expanding colonialism, and changing political alliances among 
the leading powers, this was also a time of interconnectedness, when ideas and 
technologies traveled smoothly and efficiently across cultural divides, thanks to 
modern transportation and communication systems. 


The major transformations undergone by the Ottoman Empire in this 
interconnected world were shared by many others—among them the Euro- 
peans themselves, who also had to deal with the challenges of modernity. The 
gradual entanglement of the Ottoman Empire in European diplomacy during 
the Napoleonic Wars had sealed its ambiguous fate as both actor and object of 
global power politics. The Ottoman legal and governance system attempted to 
respond to this new balance of power, while addressing the interior problems of 
the empire, with a long sequence of reforms and transformations, too compli- 
cated to be examined in depth here. A broad-brush view can only open a small 
window to a vast scene. 


At the core of Ottoman reform in the nineteenth century was the centraliza- 
tion of the administration, which capitalized on modern technology to link the 
disparate regions of the empire to the capital in an effort to contain or suppress 
nationalist movements and control the power and autonomy of local rulers and 
administrators. Pressured by the success of the Greek War of Independence in 
the 1820s and by the near-secession of Egypt under Mehmed Ali Pasha during 
the following decade, Sultan Mahmud II engaged in a vast top-down program 
of reform, crowned by the imperial decree of November 3, 1839, known as the 
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Tanzimat (Reorganization). This established new political, administrative, and 
legislative principles, which redefined the relationship between the individual and 
the state and limited the sultan’s authority. The document, which coincided with 
the beginning of Sultan Abdiilmecid’s reign (1839-61), signaled the dawning of 
a new era, characterized by the transition from the personalized and authoritar- 
ian rule of the sultan to the rise to power of an elite of increasingly westernized 
and professional bureaucrats. ‘The Islahat Fermant (Reform Decree), promul- 
gated at the end of the Crimean War, in 1856, confirmed the path opened by 
the Tanzimat by granting, on paper at least, equal political rights to Christians. 


These reforms were not embraced comprehensively. From the mid-1860s 
on, the Young Ottomans, a vocal group whose members came mostly from 
within the political and economic elite, criticized the Tanzimat as having been 
imposed by European pressure at the expense of local norms and traditions, 
and without sufficient consultation and representation. Their opposition played 
a significant role in the establishment of the first Constitution, in 1876, which 
resulted in a short-lived (1876-78) parliamentary experiment that gathered 
together different sectors of the population from a wide political, ethnic, and 
religious spectrum. Political instability, war, and financial crisis brought this 
phase to an abrupt end as the new sultan, Abdiilhamid II, initiated a violent 
and autocratic reign that lasted for three full decades (1876-1909). Abdiilhamid 
II’s return to authoritarianism was in many ways opposed to the trend initiated 
by the Tanzimat movement, especially in reversing the transfer of power back 
from the bureaucracy to the palace and in asserting a personalized, arbitrary, 
and oppressive rule. Nevertheless, he was also wholeheartedly committed to 
the continuation of modernization. Under Abdiilhamid II the centralization 
of the imperial administration reached a new and intense phase, supported by 
education reforms that produced a new range of statesmen and technocrats, 
who took control of the empire’s bureaucracy. Great investments were made in 
modern infrastructure (especially telegraph lines and railroads) and these were 
used effectively to connect all corners of the empire. 


The downfall of Abdiilhamid II following the 1908 Young Turk Revolution 
brought about a very brief period of liberal euphoria, soon to be overshadowed 
by protracted war—effectively from 1911 to 1922—and the rise of an aggressive 
Turkish nationalism. War and ideology ended up destroying, often literally, the few 
surviving remnants of a multiethnic and multicultural Ottoman society, forcing 
it into the straitjacket of nation building. Under the competing and overlapping 
influences of Islamism and Turkism, and through the cathartic experience of a 
war of liberation (1919-22), a dying empire was funneled into a new political 
process, from which eventually emerged, after some hesitations, the modernist, 
secularist, and authoritarian Kemalist Republic of Turkey. 
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It should not come as a surprise that the history of Ottoman archaeology— 
as distinct from that of archaeology in the Ottoman Empire—paralleled this 
grand narrative of a century or so of rapid transformation. The Elgin marbles 
left the country thanks to the conjuncture of Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt 
(Tolias, Eldem), and the specter of western diplomatic and military intervention 
during the Greek War of Independence (Eldem). The Tanzimat bureaucracy was 
very much at play throughout the first systematic campaigns attempted by the 
French and the British in Ottoman Iraq (Bahrani); and that same bureaucracy 
eventually sought to bring an end to such ad hoc negotiations by promulgating 
its first bylaw on antiquities in 1869 (Eldem). The ambiguity of Abdiilhamid 
II’s reign is well illustrated by the fact that the celebrated deeds of the Imperial 
Museum’s first Muslim director, Osman Hamdi, were realized under his autocratic 
but modernist rule (Shaw); and it was during this period, so often identified 
with Pan-Islamism, that archaeology started to gain public visibility through 
the press, school textbooks, and state almanacs (Celik). Finally, a parallel can be 
drawn between the ideological developments under Abdiilhamid IT and during 
the Young Turk period, on the one hand, and the growing interest in Islamic 
archaeology and artifacts on the other (Pancaroglu, Cakir Phillip). It is certainly 
no coincidence that in 1914, the year the Ottoman Empire entered the Great 
War, the Museum of Pious Foundations opened, showcasing objects that were 
now consciously woven into a (proto)national narrative of Islamic and Turkish 
identity. Nor should it come as a surprise that in the 1920s the Republic’s initial 
museological move should have favored “civic” (that is, ideological) museums, 
designed to educate and mobilize the masses, over the “classical” museums of 
the former regime (see Interlude, p. 479). 


Any collective work has its shortcomings and limitations, and these may 
point in the direction of avenues for future research. This volume is far from 
exhaustive; rather, it is the result of an arbitrary but hopefully consistent selec- 
tion of studies that we have thought likely to open up the still mostly uncharted 
territory of the history of archaeology in the Near East. We have inevitably 
missed some crucial sites, objects, and events: Pergamon, Hattusha, the Victory 
of Samothrace, the Silver Vase of Enmetena, the discovery of the Hittites, the 
restoration of the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus... the list is a long one. Two 
pivotal topics in archaeological work, not investigated but nevertheless present 
through the many period photographs in the book, are the use of technology 
and the labor landscape. The first attests to the entanglement of modernity with 
scientific archaeology; the second opens a unique window onto social conditions 
and the relationship between archaeologists and local laborers; both deserve 
close attention by scholars.21 Yet, despite these gaps, the volume’s contributing 
scholars have covered a good portion of the domain by providing us with their 
perspective on particularly significant moments in this 160-year-long narrative. 
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To fill in the blanks, and sometimes to create a fruitful digression, we have 
interspersed the fifteen essays with six short presentations of primary-source 
documents, sometimes paired with a resonant artwork or artifact. These Inter- 
ludes, as we half-jokingly call them, aim to give the reader an unmediated, 
hands-on encounter with extant traces of the very complex and multiple proc- 
esses under study. Of course, such tiny, suggestive episodes are mere snapshots, 
fleeting images selectively evoking a much bigger picture. We believe, neverthe- 
less, that they offer a glimpse of a certain cultural outlook at some of the crucial 
junctures of the story. Similarly, we have inserted an object from the collections 
of the Istanbul Archaeological Museums before each essay. They do not make 
a direct reference to the contents of the text that follows, but should be taken 
as a tribute to the institution that stands at the very center of the issues and 
concerns explored in this volume. 


The picture still remains incomplete, and much more serious research needs 
to be done before we really start to understand the intricacies of the subject, 
viewed from an Ottoman perspective. True, much has been written on the topic, 
but more often than not with a tendency to generalize on the basis of very thin 
evidence. The Ottoman State Archives, not to mention the Imperial Museum 
archives, remain largely untapped, and a systematic study of the mass of admin- 
istrative, political, diplomatic, and financial documents relating to these matters 
is still to be initiated. In most cases, scholars have been content to work from 
published sources and normative texts, sprinkled with a selection of archival 
documents. As a consequence, we have acquired greater familiarity with form 
than with content and have substituted the tedious effort of understanding proc- 
esses with the satisfaction of making sweeping judgments on their end results. 


Nowhere is this more true than in the failure to understand Ottoman per- 
ceptions of western archaeological claims and pressures, or to trace how these 
were expressed in the legislative, administrative, and legal texts that were drafted 
and issued to regulate archaeological practice throughout the empire. The most 
striking example of this inadequacy is probably in the scholarly examination 
of the famous bylaw of 1884, the celebrated Asar-1 Atika Nizamnamesi, issued 
on AH 23 Rebiyiilahir 1301 (AD February 21, 1884). While every researcher 
dealing with the question has (rightly) stressed the importance of this text in 
establishing exclusive Ottoman control over archaeological surveys, excavations, 
and finds, no one has yet looked in detail at the process behind its drafting. 
Most authors are content to underline its radical protectionist stand and to 
link it to Osman Hamdi’s personal determination to defend Ottoman rights to 
archaeological material, but the complex interactions that shaped this process 
remain to be uncovered (see Interludes, pp. 233, 377). 


For example, Osman Hamdi’s role has not been determined. ‘The French 
archaeologist Salomon Reinach, his earliest collaborator at the Cinili Késk, the 
first Imperial Museum, claimed that in early 1882, only a few months after he 
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was made director, he already had the “intention to modify, in a draconic sense, 
the laws on antiquities of 1874.”2 A quick glance at the Ottoman State Archives 
confirms Reinach’s impression: a report by the Ministry of Education, dated AH 
9 Ramazan 1299 (AD July 24, 1882), informed the Sublime Porte that Osman 
Hamdi considered the present legislation insufficient and was about to submit 
a proposal for a new bylaw. Less than a year later, on AH 25 Rebiyiilahir 1300 
(AD March 5, 1883), his draft had moved from the Council of Education up 
to the Organization Commission (Tanzimat Dairesi) of the Council of State 
(Sura-y1 Devlet), and was discussed against a second text that had been drawn 
up by the commission. Interestingly, the commissions draft was not very differ- 
ent from the 1874 bylaw; it was more detailed but still allowed for the export of 
those finds that would not be purchased by the Imperial Museum. 


It is clear that the commission's views were still far from the radical position 
that was adopted only a year later, with a total ban on the export of antiquities. 
Against Osman Hamdi, who wished to allow only the making of casts, the 
commission, probably anticipating foreign pressure, argued that such a practice 
would deter foreign archaeologists from even applying for excavation permits 
and that, even if this were desirable, the Ottoman government would then be 
required to take up the “sacrifices endured [until then] by European scientific 
societies” and “make huge efforts in the service of history.”25 Did the commission 
members really believe that the empire was not up to the challenge, and risked 
the shame of failing in the eyes of the Great Powers? Or had the ambassadors 
of those same Great Powers discreetly suggested these arguments to some of 
them? The question is open to speculation, but at any rate Osman Hamdi did 
not leave it at that, but was eventually able to impose his will on a much more 
timid establishment. 


How exactly he managed to do so remains to be elucidated through proper 
archival research. What were the possible influences and sources of inspiration 
that encouraged him in his pursuit of such robust protectionist measures? Rein- 
ach’s claim that his bylaw was to a large extent a copy of the 1834 Greek Law on 
Antiquities seems plausible, but needs to be thoroughly examined and contex- 
tualized.27 No doubt Osman Hamdi was also influenced by his father, Edhem 
Pasha, Minister of the Interior at the time of the debate on the bylaw. Indeed, a 
few years earlier, in 1877, when Hormuzd Rassam, then in charge of the British 
Museum excavations in Mesopotamia, had requested an authorization to resume 
his fieldwork, Edhem Pasha, then Grand Vizier, had proposed that the finds 
would belong to the Imperial Treasury, while the British would be given only 
copies and casts.28 Though it was never implemented, this formula, inspired by 
a similar agreement reached between Germany and Greece in 1874, must have 
been in the father’s mind at the time when the son was drafting the bylaw text. 


If so much remains to be researched on the 1884 bylaw, considered by all 
as the founding legal text of modern archaeology in the Ottoman Empire, the 
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situation with regard to earlier periods is worse. The infamous 1874 bylaw is 
a case in point.29 It is generally looked at only so that it can be set against the 
1884 text as an example of permissiveness and submission to the will and whims 
of foreign archaeologists and diplomats. No research has been done to try to 
ascertain how this text came into being and whether, for example, it was indeed 
the brainchild of the Imperial Museum's director at the time, Philipp Anton 
Déthier, as suggested by one British diplomat.% 


‘This is just one example of what still remains to be done; many others could 
be given. We hope that other scholars will be encouraged to embark upon the 
adventure of the history of archaeology in that area of the globe where it acquired 
its most dynamic, most fascinating, and yet most ambiguous character. 


Zainab Bahrani 
Zeynep Celik 
Edhem Eldem 
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AH 1329 [AD 1913)). 


Servili Ahmed Emin (1845-92), Ruins of Baalbek, late 


nineteenth century. Istanbul, National Palaces 
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: A Late Nineteenth-Century 
(Ottoman Painting and Novella 


Little is known about Servili Ahmed Emin. He was one 
of the first Ottoman military photographers, taught art 
at the Mithendishane-i Hiimayun (the Imperial School 
of Engineers), and belonged to a group known as “mili- 
tary artists."He had graduated from the school as an 
artillery officer. 


Ruins of Baalbek falls within a painting genre popular 
in Europe and America in the nineteenth century and 
connected with the Grand Tour travels of western artists 
(see, for example, figs. 2, 3, 21, 80, 164). Typically, the 


theme of the exotic east in these works takes a reductive 


view of the local peoples and a romantic, possessive view 
_ ofthe ancient ruins. The Ottoman artis’s work presents 
ertain problems of interpretation. 

Ahmed Emin creates a mood of solitude, echoing the 
neliness of a temple lost in a barren landscape dominated 
vy palm trees and ca@ti. Informed by a photographer’s 
clinical eye, the painting nevertheless differs from many 
Shotographs of Baalbek by its austerity: all contempo- 
ty buildings have been cleared away and it is devoid of 
ople, whether locals or foreigners. As such, it does not 
€ part in the ideologically charged narratives of the 
¢ (in which exoticized Arabs frequently decorate the 
ins), but simply conveys the fascination of an Ottoman 
St with the ruins of a bygone culture. 
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Ali Kemal (1867-1922) was an Ottoman journali&, poet, 
novelist, and newspaper editor. For his opinions as a Stu- 
dent he was exiled to Aleppo in 1889, where he taught in 
a secondary school. He briefly served as minister of the 
interior during the Second Constitutional Period (1908) 
but came into conflict with the Young Turks and fled 
to England in 1909, returning to Turkey in 1912. The 
last ten years of his life were marked by his opposition 
to the attacks on Armenians and advocacy for a British 
protectorate during the War of Independence (1919-22). 
He was lynched by a nationalist mob in 1922. 

Ali Kemal wrote two novellas during his exile in 
Aleppo, [ki Hemsire (Two Sisters) and Célde bir Sergiizest 
(An Adventure in the Desert), AH 1311 (AD 1894). The 
latter takes place near Palmyra and uses the ruins meta- 
phorically to describe the protagonist’s psychological 
moods—not unlike the use of Baalbek in Ahmed Emin’s 
painting. We follow her from indifference to joy as her 
relationship to the ruins changes from incomprehen- 
sion to “pleasure . . . and food for her soul,” which she 
finds in the “philosophy and poetry” of the place. The 
painting and the novella both Stand as examples of the 
late nineteenth-century appropriation of antiquities as 
interpreted by individual Ottoman artists rather than 
at the official level. ‘The texts at left read: 


Remember how we used to read and hear how 
delightful it was to travel in these places and how 
travelers would come all the way from Europe just 
to see these ruins? Well, there is nothing but pain to 
these journeys. As for the ruins, they’re a mystery to 
me. Heaps of stones, columns of Stone. ... Imagine 
a wide valley, flat from one end to the other, all dirt, 
with just a hill at one end. On that hill, imagine 
ruined and dusty buildings, heaps of Stone. That’s all. 
I can't make sense of any of it. Perhaps I lack poetic 
vision. Perhaps I am devoid of philosophical ideas. ... 

I am enjoying the ruins more and more. In 
these surroundings, walks at sunset are so dramatic. 
And when my heart is filled with sadness, I find 


even greater joy. 


FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE IsTANBUL ARCHAEOLOGICAL MusEuMs * 


Indigenous Archaeologies 
in Ottoman Greece 


YANNIS HAMILAKIS 


In recent years the links between the emergence of professional archaeology 
and the discourses and practices of western modernity have been explored in 
a number of publications and debates.1 However interesting and fruitful this 
discussion may be, it is carried out within a framework that assumes both a 
linear, developmental, evolutionist narrative for the discipline and a singular 
notion of modernity and of archaeology. Conventional narratives assume that 
archaeology developed, initially in the west in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, as part of the regime of modernity and out of earlier 
practices such as antiquarianism. But this is a problematic narrative that ignores 
nonelite, local, indigenous engagements with the material past, which predate 
the development of professionalized, official archaeology. In this essay I make 
a distinction between a modernist professional and institutionalized archaeol- 
ogy (which, much like modernity, can adopt diverse forms and expressions) 
and indigenous archaeologies: local, vernacular discourses and practices involv- 
ing things from another time. These phenomena have been recorded in travel 
writings and folktales, and can also be seen in the practices of reworking the 
material past, such as those represented by spolia; we need not romanticize, 
idealize, or exoticize them to see that they constitute alternative engagements 
with materiality and temporality, which can teach us a great deal. My context 
is Ottoman Greece, primarily in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
but with occasional references to earlier and later periods (fig. 23). 


Colonial Appropriation and Indigenous Resistance: A Clash of 
Archaeologies 


An appropriate starting point for this enquiry is the adventures of the Cam- 
bridge scholar, mineralogist, and antiquarian Edward Clarke, a determined 
and persistent collector of antiquities but also of natural specimens of all kinds. 


Head of a kouros 


| 

| seventh-sixth century BC, marble, Samos 
| 1645 TT, date of accession unknown 
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He belonged to a wave of traveler-antiquarians of the late eighteenth and early 


nineteenth centuries who had developed a protoscientific, proto-“archaeological” 
attitude and gaze. In contrast to an earlier wave of travelers, who were guided 
primarily by a literary gaze and were interested mostly in architecture and in the 
landscape, the later group started paying more attention to objects and artifacts.3 


This development was taking place in a wider international climate marked by 
the intensified appropriation and plundering of antiquities, an intensification 
characterized by nationalist competition (especially between the British and the 
French), at a time when Greece had become more accessible and more desirable 
to northern Europeans.‘ At the same time, national imaginings and desires among 
Greek-speaking intellectuals and the emerging middle classes were becoming more 
widespread, largely based on the endorsement of the western ideals of Hellenism 
and the glorification of classical antiquity.s Within this social and intellectual 
milieu, and guided not only by the colonial desire for the objects and artifacts of 


antiquity but also by a scientific belief in accuracy and detail, these later travel- 
ers came into contact, dialogue, and often conflict with local people, not only 


; Sig. 23 ; ; 

i James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, 1762, plate 1, view of the Acropolis because they actively conducted excavations and thus employed local people as 

| with generic Ottoman riders in the foreground, providing a romanticized and Orientalized manual labor, but also because in attempting to forcefully appropriate antiquities 
human landscape. they often encountered stiff local resistance, which took various forms.¢ In a way, 


ancient sites and the places where antiquities were found became not only contact 
| zones in the classic colonial sense, but also conflict zones.” The conflict centered 
on antiquities, but was indicative of a broader clash of identities and cultures, a 


clash of colonization and resistance. Antiquarians and travelers recorded some 
of these clashes and the local reactions to their appropriation and pillaging, as 
well as local attitudes and practices involving antiquities.® 


In this broader climate, Clarke, traveling in the eastern Mediterranean in 
the first years of the nineteenth century and collecting for Cambridge University, 
left a very detailed and highly interesting travelogue, open to various readings 
and interpretations. When, in 1801, he arrived in Eleusis, not far from Athens, 
the site associated with ancient religion and with the goddess Demeter, he could 


not hide his excitement. The place was littered with antiquities, but he was keen 
on one specific find, having read about it in earlier travelers’ accounts: a large 
marble upper torso of a female figure, known as the Ceres of Eleusis, but in fact 
a first-century BC statue of a caryatid, not a representation of the goddess (fig. 
24).9 Nevertheless, he was not the only one interested in the statue. “We found 
it,” he later noted, “in the midst of a heap of dung, buried as high as the neck.” 


‘The inhabitants of the small village which is now situated among the Ruins of 
Eleusis still regarded this Statue with a high degree of superstitious veneration. 
‘They attribute to its presence the fertility of their land; and it was for this reason 
that they heaped around it the manure intended for their fields. They believed that 
the loss of it would be followed by no less than the failure of their annual harvests, 
and they pointed to the ears of bearded wheat among the sculptured ornaments 
upon the head of the figure, as a never-failing indication of the produce of the soil.19 


jig. 24 
The “Ceres of Eleusis,” upper part of a caryatid, Roman, c. 50 BC, Fitzwilliam Museum, 


Cambridge, UK, acquired by Edward Clarke in 1801. 
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jig. 23 
James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, 1762, plate 1, view of the Acropolis 


with generic Ottoman riders in the foreground, providing a romanticized and Orientalized 
human landscape. 


jig. 24 
The “Ceres of Eleusis,” upper part of a caryatid, Roman, c. 50 BC, Fitzwilliam Museum, 


Cambridge, UK, acquired by Edward Clarke in 1801. 
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He belonged to a wave of traveler-antiquarians of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries who had developed a protoscientific, proto-“archaeological” 
attitude and gaze. In contrast to an earlier wave of travelers, who were guided 
primarily by a literary gaze and were interested mostly in architecture and in the 
landscape, the later group started paying more attention to objects and artifacts.3 
This development was taking place in a wider international climate marked by 
the intensified appropriation and plundering of antiquities, an intensification 
characterized by nationalist competition (especially between the British and the 
French), at a time when Greece had become more accessible and more desirable 
to northern Europeans. At the same time, national imaginings and desires among 
Greek-speaking intellectuals and the emerging middle classes were becoming more 
widespread, largely based on the endorsement of the western ideals of Hellenism 
and the glorification of classical antiquity.’ Within this social and intellectual 
milieu, and guided not only by the colonial desire for the objects and artifacts of 
antiquity but also by a scientific belief in accuracy and detail, these later travel- 
ers came into contact, dialogue, and often conflict with local people, not only 
because they actively conducted excavations and thus employed local people as 
manual labor, but also because in attempting to forcefully appropriate antiquities 
they often encountered stiff local resistance, which took various forms.‘ In a way, 
ancient sites and the places where antiquities were found became not only contact 
zones in the classic colonial sense, but also conflict zones.’ The conflict centered 
on antiquities, but was indicative of a broader clash of identities and cultures, a 
clash of colonization and resistance. Antiquarians and travelers recorded some 
of these clashes and the local reactions to their appropriation and pillaging, as 
well as local attitudes and practices involving antiquities. 


In this broader climate, Clarke, traveling in the eastern Mediterranean in 
the first years of the nineteenth century and collecting for Cambridge University, 
left a very detailed and highly interesting travelogue, open to various readings 
and interpretations. When, in 1801, he arrived in Eleusis, not far from Athens, 
the site associated with ancient religion and with the goddess Demeter, he could 
not hide his excitement. The place was littered with antiquities, but he was keen 
on one specific find, having read about it in earlier travelers’ accounts: a large 
marble upper torso of a female figure, known as the Ceres of Eleusis, but in fact 
a first-century BC statue of a caryatid, not a representation of the goddess (fig. 
24).9 Nevertheless, he was not the only one interested in the statue. “We found 
it,” he later noted, “in the midst of a heap of dung, buried as high as the neck.” 


‘The inhabitants of the small village which is now situated among the Ruins of 
Eleusis still regarded this Statue with a high degree of superstitious veneration. 
‘They attribute to its presence the fertility of their land; and it was for this reason 
that they heaped around it the manure intended for their fields. They believed that 
the loss of it would be followed by no less than the failure of their annual harvests; 
and they pointed to the ears of bearded wheat among the sculptured ornaments 
upon the head of the figure, as a never-failing indication of the produce of the soil.1° 
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Clarke managed to secure a permit to remove the statue from the local Ottoman 
vaivode (governor) in exchange for a telescope. The main obstacle for him was 
not official intervention, but the resistance of local people, who in Clarke’s words 
were “respecting an idol which they all regarded as the protectress of their fields,” 
and before which they used to place a burning lamp during festival days, as they 
did with Christian icons. Local people refused to collaborate in its removal and 
believed that the arm of any person who dared to touch the figure or disturb its 
position would fall off. Interestingly, it was the local priest who intervened on 


Clarke’s behalf and secured the removal. He 


put on his canonical vestments, as for a ceremony of high mass, and descending 
into the hollow where the statue remained upright, after the rubbish around it 
had been taken away, gave the first blow with a pickaxe for the removal of the 
soil, that the people might be convinced no calamity would befall the labourers.!! 


Yet the ship that was carrying it to England sank. Eleusinians, Clarke notes, 
“predicted the wreck of the ship which should convey it, and it is a curious 
circumstance, that their augury was completely fulfilled.” Eleusinians, as later 
travelers recorded, lamented the loss of the statue for years to come and sure 
enough, several poor harvests followed.13 The statue was retrieved and ended up 
at Cambridge University, at the Fitzwilliam Museum, where it can be seen today. 
By 1813, only a few years after its removal, it had become the Ceres of Cambridge, 
at least for another British traveler, the politician John Cam Hobhouse.'* And 
the aftermath of this story is perhaps best evoked in the final paragraph of the 


relevant text from the website of the museum. 


Recognising the quality and importance of this statue, Clarke, decided to remove 
it. He winched the statue out of its dungy bed and shipped it to England. But it 
did not travel willingly. The ship carrying the caryatid, and other items collected 
by Clarke, sank off Beachy Head on the south coast of England.15 


The story of the Ceres of Eleusis vividly illustrates a fundamental clash between 
two distinctive archaeological traditions, between the premodern, indigenous 
archaeology of the local people of Eleusis and the modernist western antiquarian- 
ism and archaeology represented by Clarke. I define archaeology here in a broad 
sense, as the discourses and practices involving material things of a past time. In 
that respect, the people of Eleusis were practicing their own archaeology: they 
had noticed the statue; they had exhibited it very close to its original context; 
they had created a discourse around it based on its sculptural details, such as the 
representations of ears of corn; and they venerated it and dedicated to it heaps of 


fertilizing dung, as the most appropriate substance for an entity that guaranteed 
the fertility of their fields. 


The modernist archaeology of Clarke Orientalized these people and their 
discourses and practices, confident of its superiority—ironically based on false 
knowledge about the statue. It stressed that such a work of art could not possibly 
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be left lying in dung, repeating a common trope among antiquarians since at least 
the eighteenth century in which the western European lover of art heroically 
rescued antiquities found among rubbish.16 It further advocated its removal to 
the more appropriate surroundings of Cambridge University, where it could be 
appreciated visually by English connoisseurs and used for artistic and archaeo- 
logical instruction—and where it can be found today, placed high up, against 
the wall. The indigenous archaeology of the Eleusinians gave more attention to 
context than that of Clarke, and it also enabled a fully embodied, multisensory 
experience of the object that included olfactory contact with the heap of dung, 
which offended the nose of Clarke, just as it does the noses of the present-day 
curators of the Fitzwilliam Museum. This was thus not only a clash of two distinct 
archaeological traditions, but also a sensory clash, or rather a clash of two distinct 
sensory regimes. Clarke’s aesthetics were akin to the abstract, objectifying gaze, 
whereas the aesthetics of the Eleusinians were truly multisensory. 


To put it another way, what we are witnessing here is what the cultural critic 
Vangelis Calotychos terms the “discourse of ab-sence” in action: not only the 
imposition of an external, idealized narrative of western Hellenism upon the local 
realities of the Greek peninsula, but also the imposition of an aesthetic which, in 
Calotychos's phrase, “represses aesthesis,” the imposition of the western European 
gaze upon the multisensory engagement and experience of the object.1” 


Local people’s resistance to the colonial appropriation of ancient artifacts is 
a theme commonly encountered in antiquarians accounts. For example, the Eng- 
lish architect and antiquarian Charles Robert Cockerell and his associates faced 
fierce opposition when they removed the sculptures from the Temple of Athena 
Aphaea on the island of Aegina and those at the Temple of Apollo Epikourios 
at Bassae in the Peloponnese. At Aegina: 


It was not to be expected that we should be allowed to carry away what we had 
found without opposition. However much people may neglect their own possessions, 
as soon as they see them coveted by others they begin to value them. The primates 
of the island came to us in a body and read a statement made by the council of the 
island in which they begged us to desist from our operations, for that heaven only 
knew what misfortunes might not fall on the island in general, and the immediate 
surrounding land in particular, if we continued them. Such a rubbishy pretence 
of superstitious fear was obviously a mere excuse to extort money, and as we felt 
that it was only fair that we should pay, we sent our dragoman with them to the 
village to treat about the sum; and meanwhile a boat which we had ordered from 
Athens having arrived, we embarked the marbles without delay and sent them 
off. ... The marbles being gone, the primates came to be easier to deal with.18 


And at Bassae: 


On the next day after our arrival, the 25th, one of the primates of Andritzena came 
begging us to desist from digging or moving stones, for that it might bring harm to 
the town. This was very much what happened at Aegina. He did not specify what 
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harm, but asked who we were. We in reply said that we had firmans, that it was 
not civil, therefore, to ask who we were, and that we were not going to carry away 
the columns. When he heard of the firmans he said that he would do anything 
he could to help us. All the same, he seemed to have given some orders to our 
guide against digging; for the shepherds we engaged kept talking of the fear we 
were in, and at last went away, one saying the work was distasteful to him. They 
were no great loss, for they were so stupid that I was obliged to be always with 
them to work too, in doing which I tore my hand and got exceedingly fatigued. I 
was repaid by getting some important measurements.!? 


The following year, when Cockerell’s team, having paid the local pasha, returned 
to Bassae for their second, successful attempt to remove the sculptures, they faced 
a revolt. Cockerell’s son writes: 

The local archons, however, put every impediment they could in the way by fomenting 


a strike among the porters which caused delays, and by giving information to the 
incoming pasha, who sent down troops to stop the embarkation.” 


Since it was the demand for and appropriation of antiquities by western anti- 
quarians and travelers that commoditized them, Cockerell’s complaints that the 
local people in Aegina (and in Arcadia, where the Temple of Apollo is located) 
were attempting to extract money for them sound hypocritical. Financial trans- 
actions involving antiquities were undoubtedly taking place, especially between 
antiquarians keen to secure a firman and local Ottoman leaders. The passages 
above, however, and the other evidence presented here speak of deep-held local 
beliefs on the power and agency of antiquities and their ability to act upon con- 


temporary people. 

A number of practices recorded by other late eighteenth- and early nine- 
teenth-century travelers point to the same conclusion. The visitors attempted to 
interpret them, as they would, as superstitions and an example of the ignorance 
of modern inhabitants of Greece about ancient Greeks. Hobhouse, for example, 
notes that in the caverns at the foot of the Athenian Acropolis one could find 
pieces of cloth and rugs deposited as ritual offerings.21 He was told by his guides 
not to touch them because they were haunted and dangerous. They were, he was 
told, the magical offerings of women who were thought to be witches and who 
performed their ceremonies in the caves at night. On the nearby ancient Pnyx, 
the hill opposite to the Acropolis, Hobhouse heard that women often used to 
slide down the polished surfaces of one of the crags in the belief that they would 
thereby increase their chances of conceiving and bearing male offspring: 


Towards the Areopagus, is a smooth descent, which has been worn even and slippery, 
by the effects of a singular persuation prevalent amongst the females of Athens 
of both religions—the married women conceive, that by sliding uncovered down 
this stone, they increase their chance of bringing forth male children; and I saw 
one of them myself at this exercise, which appeared to me not only disagreeable, 
but indeed rather perilous.? 
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And elsewhere: 


A peasant of Salamis wore on his finger a ring, mounted with a most beautiful 
cameo, and, though himself ready to sell it, was prevented by his wife, who regarded 
it as a talisman, effectual against evil spirits.23 


What is interesting here is not only the agency and power attributed to ancient 
structures, landscape features, and objects, but also the direct physical and tactile 
engagement with them. Structures, objects, things, and artifacts of another time 
were thought of as having supernatural properties, but they were at the same 
time part of the daily lives of local people, and the interaction with them was 
fully embodied and multisensory. 


Antiquities as Living, Breathing Entities 


In many nineteenth-century folktales, ancient objects, statues, and buildings 
are attributed to another time, the time of the Hellenes, who are described as 
having supernatural properties, being either giants or diminutive creatures.” 
More interestingly, rather than being the works of the Hellenes, these ancient 
objects, especially statues, are the Hellenes themselves. For example, in some stories 
they are naked, making thus a direct association with sculptural representations 
of the human body, such as the archaic kouroi, or nude figures from the classi- 
cal period. In others the Hellenes are able to stand up even though some do not 
have heads, a reference to headless statues, and in still others they are blind, a 
reference perhaps to the disappearance of the painted representation of the eyes 
on a marble statue, or the missing inlaid eyes on a bronze statue. 


The anthropomorphic qualities of ancient things, especially those in the 
shape of the human body, are a recurring theme at the time. Hobhouse noted, 
for example: 


A curious notion prevailing amongst the common Athenians, with respect to 
the ancient statues, is that they are real bodies, mutilated and enchanted into 
their present state of petrifaction by magicians, who will have power over them 
as long as the Turks are masters of Greece, when they will be transformed into 
their former bodies. The spirit within them is called an Arabim, and it is not 
infrequently heard to moan and bewail its conditions. Some Greeks, in our time, 
conveying a chest from Athens to Piraeus, containing part of the Elgin marbles, 
threw it down, and could not for some time be prevailed upon to touch it, again 
affirming, they heard the Arabim crying out, and groaning for his fellow-spirits 
detained in bondage in the Acropolis. It is to be added that the Athenians consider 
the condition of these enchanted marbles will be bettered by a removal from the 
country of the tyrant Turks.25 


One of the most characteristic examples, which continues to be repeated and 
evoked in popular writing to the present day, is that of the caryatids from the 
Erechtheion on the Acropolis who mourn the loss of their “sister,” abducted by Lord 
Elgin.2 This is what the British traveler Frederick S. N. Douglas wrote in 1813: 
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An illiterate servant of the Disdar of Athens, observing that I expressed to the 
friend who accompanied me the admiration with which the beautiful Caryatides 
of the Pandroseum inspired the most unscientific, while I, perhaps, at the same 
time, discovered the regret it is as impossible not to feel for the bad taste that has 
removed one of them, turned round, and assured me, that when the other yooutGta 
(girls) had lost their sister, they manifested their affliction by filling the air at the 
close of the evening with the most mournful sighs and lamentations, that he himself 
had often heard their complaints, and never without being so much affected as 
to be obliged to leave the citadel till they had ceased; and that the ravished sister 
was not deaf to their voice, but astonished the lower town, where she was placed, 
by answering in the same lamentable tones. 


Folktales often possess a palimpsestic texture. The anthropomorphization of 
antiquities and especially statues seems to have been an important feature of 
premodern popular imagination, part and parcel of a broader indigenous archaeo- 
logical discourse.28 But already in the nineteenth century, and increasingly up to 
the present day, this trope becomes enmeshed with the national discourse, and 
it is expressed as the sorrow of enslaved statues—petrified humans whose fate is 
linked to national emancipation or, more recently, as abducted persons impris- 
oned in foreign museum-jails (as is the case with the Parthenon marbles), longing 
to return home. In this case premodern archaeologies merge with modernist 
archaeological attitudes, demonstrating the hybrid nature of national imagination 
in its archaeological configurations. 


The sense of temporality emerging in these folk stories is of particular 
interest. While it is clear that the Hellenes are associated with another era, “O 
kairos ton Ellinon” (the time of the Hellenes), and that this dairos has preceded 
contemporary time, it does not mean that it is past, gone for good, forgotten. In 
fact, not all Hellenes have disappeared: a nineteenth-century story from western 
Greece recounts how some old men, grandfathers of the narrators, heard that 
there was an old woman of the Hellenic race still living in Istanbul, so they went 
to see her.30 In other stories Hellenes are still to be found dwelling in the forest 
and interact with contemporary people, often challenging them in contests of 
strength. Thus, while Hellenes were clearly of another time, therefore, that time 
was not seen as lost, past, gone. Their time was at least partly coeval with the time 
of modern (that is, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century) people; it disrupted the 
temporality of the present. 


‘These ideas on temporality and on the special attributes of the Hellenes were 
clearly shaped by materiality and by the human sensory engagement with it. The 
first element of this materiality was the enormous size of the buildings and the 
statues, which could be encountered in the daily routines of people, dispersed and 
scattered in the countryside and freely available to see, handle, modify, collect, or 
destroy, before official archaeology put a stop to all that. Next was the durabil- 
ity and resistance to decay of the materials, such as marble and bronze, as well 
as their phenomenological properties, such as the pale honey color that exposed 
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marble acquires with time, so that it resembles white human skin. And, of course, 
there were the human practices of engagement with these material things. In 
several of the stories mentioned above reference is made to the human bones (or 
perhaps bones of animals?) that are often unearthed in the countryside and that 
were thought to be the bones of the Hellenes. 


Reworking the Past 


Indigenous perceptions and attitudes toward the material past, however, form only 
one component of these archaeologies. Of equal interest is the active engagement 
with antiquities: their reuse, reworking, reshaping, and reincorporation into new 
contexts. Some of these practices are described with the term spo/ia, especially 
when architectural or sculptural fragments from another time are incorporated in 
contemporary buildings.s1 While the practice of using spolia is an important part 
of the phenomenon, indigenous archaeological practices are far more extensive 
and include, for example, the reuse of ancient buildings, especially as places of 
worship, congregation, and ceremony; or the reworking and reshaping of ancient 
architectural and sculptural parts, for example, turning columns or even classical 
grave stelae into Muslim tombstones, an adaptation widely attested to in Ottoman 
Greece and beyond.? To cite just one case, travelers did not fail to note that in the 
eighteenth-century Muslim burial ground at the foot of the Athenian Acropolis 
one could see ancient fragments reworked and reused as tombstones (fig. 25), 
remnants of which can be seen even today (fig. 26). Hobhouse, for example, noted: 


A great many of them, with their tops rudely carved into the shape of a turban, are 
stuck up on the graves in the Turkish burying-grounds, especially in that between 
the rock of the Acropolis and the Museum.33 


And Richard Chandler: 


In the courts and the houses lie many round stelae, or pillars, once placed on the 
graves of the Athenians, and a great number are still to be seen applied to the 
same use in the Turkish burying ground before the Acropolis.¥4 


As is evident in this passage the practice of collecting ancient objects and depos- 
iting them in courts and houses was widespread, as was their incorporation and 
embedding into walls. Interestingly, this was not just a random exercise in the 
practical reuse of readily found raw material. Their placement in contemporary 
structures was careful and deliberate; often the exact position had been meaning- 
fully selected: they were placed above doorways, for example, significant liminal 
spaces between inside and outside; and the worked or inscribed face of the ancient 
object was often facing outward. In other words, we are talking about practices 
not only of recontextualization but also of exhibition and, more significantly, of 
meaningful deployment as protective and apotropaic objects, another indication 
of the belief in their agency and power. Chandler recorded: 
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jig. 25 
Thomas Hope (1769-1831), untitled drawing, 1790, showing the area near the Theater of 


Herodes Atticus and the Propylaea of the Athenian Acropolis, where a Muslim burial ground 
was located. Note the Muslim gravestones at far left, outside the walls. Benaki Museum, Athens. 


Jig. 26 
Fragments of Muslim gravestones near the Propylaea of the Athenian Acropolis, probably from 


the eighteenth-century burial ground depicted in fig. 25. 
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Another marble ... was discovered at a house not far from the Temple of Minerva 
Polias, placed, with the inscribed face exposed, in the stairs... . A custom has 
prevailed, as at Chios, of fixing in the wall, over the gateways and doors of the 
houses, carved stones, most of which exhibit the funeral supper.35 


And Hobhouse noted: 


There are many detached pieces of carved stone, and marble inserted in the walls 
and over the doorways of the modern houses, which arrest the attention of any 
one who walks the streets.36 ; 


The English antiquarian John B.S. Morritt described walking through eighteenth- 
century Athens: 


It is very pleasant to walk the streets here. Over almost every door is an antique 
statue or basso-rilievo, more or less good though all much broken, so that you are 
in a perfect gallery of marbles in these lands. Some we steal, some we buy, and our 
court is much adorned with them.37 


Places of worship and especially Byzantine Christian churches also incorporated 
into their fabric ancient objects, or in general things from another time, but they 
also functioned as places where these things could be gathered and in a sense 
exhibited. Hobhouse wrote in the first decade of the nineteenth century: 


The Greeks have done a service to antiquarians by heaping up into the composition 
of their churches all portable remains, not however so much, it must be owned, 
from the knowledge of their value, as from a preference of the materials, and the 
size of the marbles of which they are generally composed.38 


Despite this author's Orientalizing and conveniently self-serving interpretation, the 
meaningful practice of recontextualization of ancient objects took on an additional 
dimension when they were exhibited or embedded in churches, often carefully 
framed on walls, and placed in such a position as to respect human experiential 
encounter and movement, emphasizing, for example, visibility and responding 
to the human circulation patterns around a building.5° In the Church of Panagia 
Gorgoepikoos, called the Little Metropolis, in Athens, not far from the Acropo- 
lis, the reuse of ancient pieces and in general of old architectural and sculptural 
fragments, spanning roughly one and a half millennia, is the main feature of the 
building (fig. 27). These were not simply embedded in a random manner, but were 
exhibited carefully, following a certain logic: they framed openings, they were 
made clearly visible, and they were mostly placed in the upper parts of the walls, 
constituting a sort of frieze.40 Several were modified, treated with the Byzantine 
practice of sphragis; that is, they were “baptized” or purified with the addition of 
a cross. Sometimes human figures were reworked, as in the case of a bas-relief of 
a satyr, who was castrated (fig. 28); as Kiilerich notes, “This is a mutilation which 
from the archaeological point of view, constitutes a minor retouch, [but] from 
the satyr’s point of view it constitutes a drastic intervention.”41 
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Sig. 27 . 
The Byzantine Church of Panagia Gorgoepikoos, or Little Metropolis, near the Acropolis 


of Athens, photographed c. 1870; the facade has embedded spolia, fragments of classical 
architecture, along with early Christian panels. 
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According to Kiilerich’s persuasive interpretation this church was built in the 
fifteenth century, following the Ottoman conquest of Athens and the conver- 
sion of the Parthenon on the Acropolis from a Christian church into a mosque 
(fig. 29). The Parthenon had been dedicated since the fifth century AD to the 
Panagia Athiniotisa, the Virgin Mary of Athens; after its transformation by the 
Ottomans the Virgin had been left without a prominent church; hence the need 
to construct this one. But it seems that people wanted to create a building that 
would be both a Parthenon and a Christian church—that is, one that would 
incorporate multiple coexisting material memories, as indeed had happened earlier 
with the Parthenon itself. These practices testify to the continuous engagement 
with the material traces of the past, their dynamic, living, and organic nature, 
but also to a perspective that sees various times as reconcilable and coexistent. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


To talk of archaeology as a unified practice in the abstract sense has little mean- 
ing and constitutes a universalist, hegemonic imposition of a modernist discourse 
upon it.I speak instead of archaeologies, offering this polyvalence as an interven- 
tion in the current discussion on the links between modernity and archaeology. 
While others, such as Julian Thomas, for example, see archaeology as being pos- 
sible only within the framework of modernity, I claim that archaeologies seen 
as discourses and practices involving things from another time have a long his- 
tory, predating modernity.45 The indigenous archaeologies of Ottoman Greece 
include practices of interpretation and discursive attempts at explanation, but also 
practices of collection, reworking, recontextualization, exhibition, and in some 
cases veneration.4 While some of these practices are shared with the modern- 
ist archaeological apparatuses, others are markedly different from them. Unlike 
modernist archaeologies, the picture I have sketched here speaks of an under- 
standing of materiality that is active and full of agency, and of ancient objects that 
are firmly embedded within the domain of contemporary life, in fields, public 
spaces, houses, and places of worship. This is a materiality that blurs the distinc- 
tion between persons and things, and one that is experienced in an affective, 
multisensory manner, including the tactile and the olfactory, rather than as an 
autonomous commodity, exhibited in clearly demarcated locales, and appreciated 
almost exclusively through the sense of autonomous, objectifying vision. More 
importantly, it is a materiality that, through its duration and its formal proper- 
ties, reenacts and activates multiple times, embodies time as coexistence rather 
than succession. These temporalities are experiential rather than chronological 
and are embedded in the fabric of social life. In premodern Greece the time 
activated by material antiquities coexisted and came into contact with religious 
time; recall, for example, that the veneration of some statues, such as the one at 
Eleusis, resembled the veneration of Christian icons, and that places of worship 
were used for the gathering and exhibition of antiquities. It also coexisted with 
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fig. 28 
A reworked spolium from the Church of Panagia Gorgoepikoos depicting a modified figure of a 


satyr, treated with the practice of sphragis. 


the temporality of working and farming the land, as is clear from the example 
of the Eleusinian statue. After all, it was through working the land that many of 
the material traces of the past were first encountered, emerging out of the earth 
and thus disrupting the temporality of the present. 


The human engagement with materiality that emerges from these archaeolo- 
gies is constitutive of a distinctive frame of understanding, a specific discursive 
and nondiscursive logic that is of immense value to our contemporary theoretical 
discussions, in archaeology and beyond. The logic of some of these indigenous 
archaeologies echoes our contemporary discussions and concerns on the agency 
of archaeological objects and artifacts, on the value of a multisensory engagement 
with materiality, and on different conceptions of temporality, beyond linear, uni- 
directional time.” It also echoes contemporary attempts in community and public 
archaeology to reintegrate archaeological sites into the domain and the fabric of 
contemporary life. Moreover, these indigenous archaeologies problematize and 
complicate our attempts to write the histories of the discipline of modernist, 
scientific archaeology by showing that there is also a history of the archaeolo- 
gies “from below,” which confronts the colonialist and nationalist foundations of 
scientific archaeology and challenges its epistemological underpinnings. 
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Sig. 29 
James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, 1762, detail of plate 4, the Acropolis 


in the eighteenth century, with a mosque visible inside the Parthenon. 


I am not, of course, the first to draw attention to these practices.48 But unlike 
other researchers, I am particularly interested not so much in antiquarians and 
their archaeological endeavors as in local, vernacular archaeological practices of 
ordinary people. I am prepared to valorize these practices as archaeological— 
hence my broad definition, which strips the word of its modernist baggage and its 
disciplinary, professionalized, and institutionalized layering; and I am interested 
in the clashes among different archaeological frameworks, practices, and regimes. 


I have somewhat overstretched the distinction between indigenous archae- 
ologies and professionalized, modernist archaeology here in order to make my 
point. Besides such clashes, dialogue, hybridity, transcultural interactions, and 
cross-fertilization among different archaeologies were at play, especially in the 
late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Elsewhere I have argued that modernist 
archaeology can embody and incorporate premodern conceptions and under- 
standings, and that there are multiple modernist archaeologists, just as there are 
multiple modernities.4? But before the emergence and establishment of western, 
scientific, modernist archaeology, local people (of diverse background and origin) 
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practiced their own archaeologies, initially completely independently and supe 
quently, in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in a dialogue, interaction 
with, and often in opposition to the modernist approach. These archaeologies, 
whose detailed history remains to be written, deserve a place in the histories 
of archaeology and can enrich our own contemporary archaeological concerns. 
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NOTES 


Some of the ideas presented here were first developed for the 2006 Stanford Memorial 
Lectures, at Trinity College Dublin, and they will be fully published in the lectures volume. 
Initial work was carried out when I was a Getty Scholar at the Getty Research Institute, 
Los Angeles, in 2005-6. I would like to thank my colleagues at both institutions for their 
help and encouragement in the development of this material: at the Getty, Nick Chipola 
offered invaluable research assistance. 1 am grateful to Fotis Ifantidis for permission to 
use his photographs. This essay expands and elaborates upon ideas developed in a much 
more abbreviated form in Yannis Hamilakis, The Nation and Its Ruins: Antiquity, Archae- 
ology, and National Imagination in Greece (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007); and 
Yannis Hamilakis, “Decolonizing Greek Archaeology: Indigenous Archaeologies, Mod- 
ernist Archaeology and the Post-Colonial Critique,” in Dimitris Damaskos and Dimitris 
Plantzos, eds.,.4 Singular Antiquity: Archaeology and Hellenic Identity in Twentieth-Century 
Greece (Athens: Benaki Museum, 2008), 273-84. 


E.g., Jeffrey Thompson Schnapp, Michael Shanks, and Matthew Tiews, eds., Archaeologies 
of the Modern, special issue of Modernism/Modernity 11, no. 1 (2004) (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press); Julian Thomas, Archaeology and Modernity (London: Routledge, 
2004); see Hamilakis, “Decolonizing Greek Archaeology,” 273-84. 
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“An Inconsiderate Love of the Arts”: 
The Spoils of Greek Antiquities, 
1780-1820 


FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE IsTaANBUL ARCHAEOLOGICAL Museums 


GEORGE TOLIAS 


The presence of the past is persistent. Ancient works of art, architectural ele- 
ments, coins, vases, and every sort of art and craft are in constant circulation 
throughout the centuries. Their mobility has its moments of recession and of 
boom, corresponding to the value given to ancient heritage and the consequent 
symbolic importance of its material remains. In Roman and early Byzantine times 
quantities of antiquities were transported to Rome and later to Constantinople, 
the New Rome. In the days of Byzantium, the Venetians, Genoese, and many 
others removed significant antiquities from the Near East and carried them to 
Europe. We need only think of the four bronze horses from Constantinople’s 
Hippodrome, displaced to Venice, or the ancient marble pillars removed from 
the Levant to adorn the facades of Genoa’s churches and mansions.1 


Possessing the Past 


Antiquity’s importance increased during the age of humanism in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and interest in ancient vestiges has remained strong ever 
since. One of the peak periods of circulation of ancient material remains, possibly 
the most crucial, was in the final decades of the eighteenth century and the first 
of the nineteenth. It was in those years that interest in the antiquities scattered 
around Ottoman lands reached a high point. The frenzied search for and mass 
export of ancient relics found in Greece, Asia Minor, and the Near East to 
enrich the collections of the west constitutes a major cultural transfer between 
past and present, east and west. Archaeology at the time was not prone to sig- 
nificant refutation or reinterpretation; the lore of antiquities was still suspended 
between a long antiquarian tradition and the prospect of becoming a formal 
academic discipline. Nevertheless, it was a time of radical political, social, and 
cultural change. The increased thirst for possession of antique relics was involved 
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in the major challenges of the era: western ambitions for colonial expansion and 
cultural supremacy; the rise of nationalism; and the growth of bourgeois society, 
with its public sphere, its liberal ideas, and its tourist practices.? A dominant 
and authoritative Neohumanism recognized in Greek antiquity a political, aes- 
thetic, and moral model for Europe, and Europeans appointed themselves as 
the last heirs of antiquity, in charge of its study and preservation. These were the 
years when the presence of foreigners began to be felt in the Ottoman Orient 
as the empire of Selim III («. 1789-1807) opened up to the European west and 
the fatigue of the Ottoman mechanisms of power could clearly be seen. ‘Ihe 
western powers brought out into the open the issue of distribution of Ottoman 
spoils—which later came to be known as the “Eastern Question.” The Russians, 
Austrians, and French claimed Ottoman territories in the Balkans and eastern 
Mediterranean, temporarily conquered them, and then for the most part restored 
them to Ottoman control following the end of hostilities. However, the spoils 
that were not returned were the numerous and significant antiquities that were 
removed during this time. 


In this period of turmoil numbers of foreigners were engaged in the systematic 
search for antiquities in Ottoman lands. They all professed to be rescuing them 
from oblivion, from Ottoman barbarism, and from the abuse of the degener- 
ate Greeks and other local peoples. Public opinion in Europe was absolutely 
convinced of this: the hero of a successful lyric comedy playing in Paris in 1798 
was a Greek who manufactured millstones using the drums of ancient columns.3 
The acquisition of archaeological treasures became a status symbol for dilettanti 
and an issue of national prestige for governments. Antiquities adorned private 
collections while significant artistic compositions were exhibited in specially 
arranged rooms of the newly founded museums.‘ They were admired by hordes 
of visitors, studied by scholars and artists, resulting in the flourishing of Neoclas- 
sicism and the reevaluation of the character and history of ancient art—primarily 
of Greece—especially of its structural base, monumental architecture. 


The removal and dispersion of antiquities in the collections of the west had 
an impact not only on the formation of an awareness of the historical stratifica- 
tion of the ancient Greek heritage but also on the establishment of a new regime 
regarding antique vestiges. It was in those days that Neoclassical aesthetics and 
romantic concepts spawned the first notions of archaeological landscape and 
cultural heritage.’ Finally, the international interest in Greek antiquities sus- 
tained a growing Greek nationalism, which acknowledged antiquities as part of 
the Greek national heritage and claimed ownership of them.¢ 


Antiquities, Antiquaries, Museums 


The organized collections sprang out of the humanists’ libraries. The process of 
recovering the past—particularly of Greco-Roman antiquity—had been one of 
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the central characteristics of modernity in the European west since Petrarch’s 
era. The objective of creating new bonds with antiquity lay at the core of the 
erudite project, but it was not only a literary effort. The recovery of the antique 
is connected to the broader philosophical, educational, and political program of 
humanism, which endeavors to incorporate into an emerging modernity not only 
the knowledge of the ancient past but also its ethical, political, and aesthetic values. 


The humanists did not confine themselves to the study of ancient texts. In 
addition to precious manuscripts they collected coins, inscriptions, artworks, 
objects of fine craftsmanship, and every sort of find. Objects supported the lore 
of antiquity and were compared with the testimony of the texts to check their 
authority. The earliest collections of Greek antiquities were thus generated in the 
libraries of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Europe, built upon the humanists’ 
attachment to an empirical and documented approach to the past. The impulse 
leading to their creation is related to both older practices and modern needs: the 
emergence of historical awareness, the shaping of western cultural identity, and 
the quest for classical models.7 Within the memory theater of the collection, 
antiquity’s material fragments restore the essential connection and, according to 
the definition of Krzysztof Pomian, function as “semiophores,” semiotic bridges 
between present and past, the visible and invisible. 


Comprehension of the art and material culture of the ancients presupposes 
the amassing of a significant corpus of material—in other words, the removal of 
each item from the site where it was found for incorporation into the hermeneutic 
microcosm of the collection. The creation of such a microcosm is the aim of the 
collection. It functions emblematically, in imitation of the real world; an inter- 
pretative classification of its materials permits the contemplation of the world 
and of history.? There is no doubt that the collectibles were valued primarily for 
their contribution to knowledge, although they also had a purely monetary value, 
while the personal prestige of the collectors was no small motive. 


Exuberant polyhistors, the antiquarians directed the study of antiquity during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Gathered in universities, influential 
academies, and erudite companies, they invented the concept of the “classical 
ideal” and imposed ancient art as the model for the modern. In this framework 
the taste for collecting antiquities was disseminated across a broad spectrum of 
the ruling classes of the European west, a mode that soon acquired the dimen- 
sions of a social phenomenon.° During the seventeenth century and mainly in 
the eighteenth, under pressure from the large numbers of visitors, the collections 
of scholars and rulers were opened to the public, taking on an aspect of spectacle. 
In 1683 the Ashmolean Museum was inaugurated at Oxford University; in 1734 
Pope Clement XII opened a major part of his archaeological collections to the 
Roman public as the Capitoline Museum; in 1737 the Medici collections passed 
to the public; in 1753 the British Parliament approved the purchase of the Hans 
Sloane collection, constituting the core of the British Museum, which opened 
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its doors to the world a few years later. In France royal collections became 
public at the Palais du Luxembourg in 1750 and the Louvre was established as 
a national museum following the 1789 Revolution.” By the second half of the 
eighteenth century museums were in operation in almost all European capitals.13 
These early institutions preserve the omnibus character of the Renaissance col- 
lections. Their founding principle is the hoarding of a universal artistic heritage 
with main emphasis on the art of antiquity and the European Renaissance. 


The first purely archaeological museum was Munich’s Glyptothek. It was 
designed in 1816 by Leo von Klenze on commission of Ludwig of Bavaria to 
house the sculptures that had once adorned the Temple of Aphaea in Aegina, 
discovered in 1811 and sold in open auction in Zakynthos the following year. 


The operation of museums set the tone; private collections, following suit, 
swelled in numbers. The first excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii (1738-45 
and 1748 respectively) promised fresh and spectacular discoveries of art treasures 
buried in the earth. The demand for ancient works of art increased; commissions 
for copies multiplied, while the authentic ancient works, due to their rarity, were 
greatly sought after. To meet the needs of this ravenous market a great number 
of antiquity hunters were set loose in the lands deemed richest in objects for 
the taking: the Ottoman Empire.'* In the early seventeenth century the Earl of 
Arundel (1586-1646) was already organizing regular sorties of treasure seek- 
ers in Greece, while at the end of the century the Marquis de Nointel, French 
ambassador to the Sublime Porte, conducted an archaeological journey.'s An 
obsessive and incurable collector, Nointel squandered his entire fortune in the 
course of his posting (1670-78) and was plunged into debt due to his collecting 
mania. There followed the first archaeological exploration of Greece, by Jacob 
Spon and George Wheler (1675-76).1” It is worth mentioning here that we 
owe the coining of the term archaeology in its modern sense to the antiquar- 
ian Spon.18 At the same time, the temporary Venetian occupation of Athens 
(1687) provided an opportunity for a systematic despoiling of the city’s ancient 
monuments.’ The Catholic monastic orders, as they were established in the 
Ottoman Empire, became directly or indirectly involved in the hunt for Greek 
antiquities. One of the earliest methodical descriptions of the ruins in Athens 
is by the Jesuit Pére Babin (1672). From the Capuchin monastery of Athens, 
which contained the Lysikrates Monument in its precinct, the monks mapped 
the city and its antiquities, gave hospitality to the early visitors, and collected 
and studied archaeological finds. 


The Enlightenment’s philosophers reacted to the tyranny of the antiquaries. 
Since they were unable to confront them in the field of erudition, they orches- 
trated the querelle des anciens et des modernes: they spoke of the dead arm of lit- 
erature and depicted the antiquaries as picturesque caricatures of obsession and 
doctrinal bad taste. Ridicule in this case did not kill. Antiquarianism emerged 
uninjured from the querelle and in fact came to a peak during the eighteenth 
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century.20 Indeed, the systematic inventories of the collected materials made by 
scholars such as Bernard de Montfaucon (1655-1741), the Comte de Caylus 
(1692-1765), or Francesco Scipione, Marchese di Maffei (1675-1755), led to a 
detailed understanding of antiquity.! 


The archaeology of Greece was at the center of the discussion.” The material 
amassed in the collections now permitted fresh interpretations. The decisive step 
in this direction was taken by the publication of Johann Joachim Winckelmann’s 
Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums (1764). In this work culture is seen as a social 
phenomenon, connected to the acme and decline of the societies producing it. 
Ancient art is distinguished into successive historical periods, beginning with the 
archaic and ending with the Roman, passing through the intermediary phases 
of the “Grand Style” (Phidias), the “Beautiful Style” (Praxiteles), and “Imitation 
and Decline” (Hellenistic art).23 Ancient art, through the spirit of a triumphant 
classicism, is seen by Winckelmann as the prime model for modern art. After 
this, however, a categorical division between ancient and the modern soon 
appeared: beginning in 1795 Luigi Lanzi issued a series of fundamental works 
in which ancient and modern art were dealt with as independent phenomena, 
each with its own history.4 


During the second half of the eighteenth century the mouvement du retour a 
Vantique, particularly in its aesthetic values and ethical principles, justified both 
the antiquaries and the philosophers and influenced diverse aspects of western 
thought, art, and even fashion.25 The movement’s “manifesto,” The Travels of 
Anacharsis the Younger by the Abbé Barthélemy (1788), proposed a revival of 
Greek antiquity that was both philosophical and antiquarian. He placed equal 
emphasis on descriptions of art and architecture, the works of thinkers, and the 
political regimes of Athens and Sparta.% 


Greek antiquity is a stable focal reference: Greece was the home of ideas 
and the arts, the school for Europe in politics and aesthetics. Throughout the 
eighteenth century missions were organized by official state and private institu- 
tions such as the French Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (founded 
in 1663) or the British Society of Dilettanti (founded in 1734), whose members 
were the most important British collectors of the time. In the former group, 
the names of Paul Lucas and Abbé Fourmont stand out, the first for his sig- 
nificant coin collections (amassed between 1700 and 1703) and the second for 
proposing the undertaking of systematic excavations as well as his vandalizing 
habit of destroying the inscriptions he had copied (1747—-51).27 The Dilettanti 
for their part promoted a number of archaeological missions. They funded the 
publication of the work of the architects James Stuart and Nicholas Revett on 
the antiquities of Athens (1751-53) and organized major expeditions, such as 
that of the scholar Richard Chandler (1764-66) and that of William Gell, R. 
P. Candy, and F. Bedford in 1811. Their methodical research and surveys of 


archaeological sites and monuments were issued in sumptuous volumes (from 
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fig. 30 
Louis Dupré, Portrait of M. Fauvel, the French Consul, with View of the Acropolis, 1819, 


oil on canvas, The David and Alfred Smart Museum of Art, University of Chicago. 


1762 on), establishing the documentation of the archaeology of Greece.” ‘These 
works revealed Greek architecture to Europe as the structural base of art and 
ignited archaeological fever at the outset of the nineteenth century. 


The Marbles Fever 


As is natural, the thirst for antiquities exploited circumstances. ‘Ihe hunt for 
antiquities fitted into periods of military conflict, especially in cases where ter- 
ritories with archaeological wealth were occupied. Antiquities and works of art 
were always valuable spoils. We may remember the Venetians, who departed 
Greek lands in 1717, carrying off quantities of antiquities, outstanding among 
them the Lion of Piraeus (which gave the spot its modern name, Porto Leone) 
and that still stands guard over the Venetian Arsenal. During the Russo-[urkish 
Wars of 1770 the Russians did substantial prospecting for antiquities, particu- 
larly in the Aegean Islands. The loot was collected at the Russian navy yard on 
the island of Paros, whence ships left loaded with marbles. Yet the.allies of the 


Sublime Porte also took advantage of circumstances to carry antique objects away. 


Between 1780 and 1820 archaeological activity in Ottoman Greece increased 
and corresponding publications multiplied. An ever-growing number of anti- 
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quarians visited Greece and the antiquity-bounty hunters extracted and took 
away to the west every sort of find. Hasty excavations were done at significant 
archaeological sites, noteworthy objects were uncovered and removed and ended 
up in the west’s public museums. In this archaeological frenzy even the well- 
known ancient monuments, such as at Mycenae and the Acropolis at Athens, 
were plundered. The vicissitudes of the conditions of discovery and transport of 
the acquisitions and the substantial sums invested in the purchase of the col- 
lections had the west’s public in thrall. 


Two personalities hold center stage in this period: Marie-Gabriel-Florent- 
Auguste, Comte de Choiseul-Gouffier, French ambassador at the Sublime Porte 
(1784-92), and Thomas Bruce, seventh Earl of Elgin, the British ambassador 
(1800-1803). Their parallel actions illustrate and summarize the first agitated 
steps of early colonial archaeology in Greece. A scholar and patron of the arts 
and pupil of the Abbé Barthélemy, Choiseul-Gouffier renewed the tradition 
of antiquarian French diplomats in Turkey.29 His posting in 1784 followed a 
youthful and enthusiastic journey to Greece in 1776, resulting in the first volume 
of the grandiose Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce (1782). During his embassy he 
was surrounded by an academy of technicians, artists, and scholars, who swiftly 
scattered across the Greek countryside, undertaking research in archaeology and 
surveying, destined both to add to his collection and to gather material for two 
subsequent volumes of the Voyage.30 The Troad and Athens were his main areas 
of interest. The archaeologist Jean-Baptiste Lechevalier carried out extensive 
excavations in the former, and the painter-antiquary Louis-Frangois-Sébastien 


Fauvel established himself and worked in the latter (fig. 30).31 


In 1792 Choiseul-Gouffier, a royalist, emigrated to Russia, whence he con- 
tended with the French state, claiming back his dispersed collection and the 
material for the remaining volumes of the Voyage pittoresque. His staff in Greece 
became autonomous: Lechevalier published the conclusions of his research in 
the Troad; Fauvel was associated with the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres and the French foreign ministry. He remained in Athens until 1799, 
monopolizing the trade in antiquities in the area (see fig. 150). His ambitions 
were divided between acquiring the sculptures of the Acropolis (he succeeded in 
extracting a metope from the Parthenon) and finding the lost ruins of Olympia. 


The French military expedition to Egypt in 1798-1801 disrupted the tradi- 
tional alliance between France and the Sublime Porte and led to the imprisonment 
of the French diplomatic representatives in the Yedikule Fortress in Istanbul. The 
pillaging of the archaeological and artistic treasures of Italy and Egypt leaves 
little room for doubt as to the intentions of the French.32 Whereas circumstances 
were unfavorable for the transport of the sculptures of the Acropolis of Athens 
to Paris, they did enable their shipment to London. Britain appeared as the new 
protector and guarantor of Ottoman integrity, and her ambassador, Lord Elgin, 
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fig. 31 
“Fragments on the Temple of Theseus,” from James Dallaway, Constantinople Ancient and Modern, 
with Excursions to the Shores and Island of the Archipelago and to the Troad, 1797. 


installed himself in the French palace at Pera. The road which was to bring the 
Acropolis marbles to the British Museum was open. 


A first firman in 1800 permitted Elgin’s emissaries to Athens, the painters 
Giovanni Battista Lusieri and Feodor Ivanovich, to work on the Acropolis, until 
then prohibited to foreigners, to sketch its monuments and make gypsum casts 
of their sculptured ornamentation (fig. 31). A second frman in 1801 allowed 
them to erect scaffolding, carry out every kind of excavation unhindered, and 
remove some stones with inscriptions and figures (“qualche pezzi di pietra con 
inscrizioni e figure”).35 Modern research disputes the authenticity of the firman, 
as the original has not been found in the Turkish archives. Whatever the truth, 
this rman permitted the plundering of the Athens Acropolis and the antiqui- 
ties of Attica, Delos, and Argolis. Indeed, the team of British artists did not 
fail to take advantage of the unique opportunity offered. Using the frrman and 
bribing Ottoman officials, they hastily removed sections of the pediment, the 
metopes, and the frieze of the Parthenon, plundered the sculptured decora- 
tion of the Temple of Nike Apteros, and broke off architectural elements and 
sculptures from the Propylaea and Erechtheion. From the Parthenon alone 56 
slabs of the frieze, 15 metopes, and 17 pediment figures were detached. Panels 
were furthermore removed from the Theseion (the Temple of Hephaistos in the 
Agora), a colossal statue of the god from the Theater of Dionysios, two heads of 
philosophers from the Acropolis, and architectural elements from the Pnyx. An 
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altar was taken from Delos and architectural samples from Mycenae.3+ Elgin’s 
people thought of transporting entire monuments: the Erechtheion was pro- 
posed, the Lysikrates Monument, the Lion Gate of Mycenae, but no ship large 
enough for their transport was available. 


Until 1805 at an intensive pace and then more slowly until 1812, Greek 
antiquities were shipped by sea to England. Weather conditions, the Continental 
Blockade, and the imprisonment of Elgin in France in 1803-6 resulted in the 
dispersion of the collection: most shipments were stranded in various ports, 
while the Mentor, the vessel carrying a significant portion of Elgin’s antiquities, 
sank in the open sea near Kythera in 1802 (its cargo retrieved later by Greek 
sponge fishermen). 


In 1806 Elgin returned to Britain to reassemble his collection. It was sold 
to the British Museum in 1816, after stormy negotiations and repeated esti- 
mates, for the sum of 35,000 pounds, a sum representing half the total outlay 
spent to obtain it. Once the marbles were exhibited to the public they drew 
unprecedented numbers of visitors.37 Scholars, artists, and the curious now had 
before them a genuine Greek presentation of art: an authentic “collection” from 
the Athenian Acropolis’s sculptured decoration, supplemented by examples of 
typical architectural styles and decorative motifs. 


Elgin’s successes piqued the interest of western connoisseurs. In the early 
nineteenth century a colony of European archaeologists, artists, and architects 
flourished in Athens, the so-called Fashionable of Athens.38 The Napoleonic wars, 
the French occupation of Italy, and the Continental Blockade contributed to it 
by expelling the British grand-tourist colonies from Florence and Rome. In the 
Athenian colony, graced by the lengthy stay of Lord Byron (1809 and 1810-11), 
Fauvel played a leading role until the Greek Revolution of 1821. He had been 
released from Ottoman detention in the meantime and lived in the city again 
as French consul, building his “museum” in the Roman Agora there. Other for- 
eigners of the colony were the painter Lusieri (died 1818) and Georg Christian 
Gropius, an artist and traveling companion of Jakob Levi Salomon Bartholdy, 
supplier of antiquities to Lord Aberdeen and later Austrian and Prussian consul. 
Among the foreigners who passed through Athens in the first twenty years of 
the nineteenth century an international group of young intellectuals, architects, 
and artists stands out. These young enthusiasts had met in Rome in 1810 and 
traveled together to Greece: two Danes, the antiquaries Peter Oluf Brondsted 
and Georg Hendrick Carl Koés; two Germans, the architect Karl Haller von 
Hallerstein and the painter Jakob Linckh, and an Estonian baron with artistic 
interests, Otto Magnus von Stackelberg. At the end of 1810, in Athens, they 
met the British architects Charles Robert Cockerell and John Foster.#° The seven 
young people started Xeneion, a fraternity of antiquarians, whose hallmark was 
“enthusiasm for Greece, ancient literature, and the fine arts.”41 
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jig. 32 
James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, 1762, 


“A view of the west front of the Propylea at Athens.” 


Either because they were better informed than previous visitors or because 
they were doubly fortunate, the members of the fraternity uncovered the buried 
sculpture adorning the Temple of Aphaea in Aegina in April 1811 and that 
belonging to the Temple of Apollo Epikourios at Bassae in July 1812. These 
“collections” were seized and auctioned in Malta and Zakynthos, ending up in 
Munich’s Glyptothek and the British Museum respectively.*2 The discoveries 
were the fruits of the first archaeological excavations in Greece. In his diary 
Cockerell describes the archaeologist’s sincere emotion at the emergence of 
antiquities from the bowels of the earth: 


But meanwhile a startling incident had occurred which wrought us all to the 
highest pitch of excitement. On the second day one of the excavators, working 
in the interior portico, struck on a piece of Parian marble which, as the building 
itself is of stone, arrested his attention. It turned out to be the head of a helmeted 
warrior, perfect in every feature. It lay with the face turned upward, and as the 
features came out by degrees you can imagine nothing like the state of rapture 
and excitement to which we were wrought. 
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The archaeological fever persisted throughout the decade, arrested only by the 
outbreak of the Greek War of Independence in 1821. A final incident just before 
the revolution was the unearthing of the Venus de Milo in 1820, an archaeological 
discovery that assumed major dimensions, as much for the romantic adventure 
of the hijacking of the goddess as because it is the sole archaeological trophy 
acquired by the French, who had otherwise been outflanked.“ 


An Inconsiderate Love of the Arts 


The archaeological expertise of most of the antiquity hunters in this period 
would, in light of today’s knowledge, be considered inadequate. Their mistakes, 
erroneous assessments, and generally destructive practices are typical of the 
ingenuousness and violence of the infancy of archaeology in Greece. However, 
some of their errors were inevitable: Lechevalier sought Troy in the wrong spot, 
James Stuart and Nicholas Revett placed the Temple of Nike Apteros in the 
Propylaea of the Athens Acropolis (fig. 32); the Temple of Aphaea in Aegina 
was thought to be that of Panhellenic Zeus. Other misjudgments derived from 
the genuine enthusiasm that was generally shared by the public and the experts 
of the time. The Graf van Krienen may not have convinced the specialists that 
the sarcophagus he brought from los was Homer’s tomb; on the other hand, 
Edward Clarke convinced his colleagues at Cambridge that the colossal first- 
century BC caryatid that he filched from Eleusis was Demeter’s much older cult 
statue.46 Marcellus, dazzled by the beauty of the Venus de Milo, persuaded the 
experts of the Louvre that they had before them an unknown work by Praxiteles, 
rather than a work of some two hundred years later; the illustrious reputation of 
the incomparable art of Phidias was such that initially the Dilettanti believed 
that Elgin’s spoils were poorly crafted Roman copies from Hadrian's era.#” 


The mistaken assessments and judgments were sooner or later corrected. 
What was, however, irreparable was the damage sustained by the monuments 
from the pillaging of their sculptured decoration. The structural damage caused 
to the Parthenon by Elgin’s workmen is known: in order to remove the metopes 
Lusieri demolished and destroyed the temple’s cornices and caused significant 
deterioration of the triglyphs and the steps. A brick pillar replaced the caryatid 
that was removed from the Erechtheion. Additionally, the archaeological col- 
lections suffered during transport: in order to facilitate moving the spoils from 
the Acropolis to Piraeus the Parthenon metopes were sawn into sections and 
the great Doric capital split into two parts. 


Besides the deliberate harm caused to the monuments of the Acropolis by 
Elgin’s men, further unwitting injury was due to hasty excavations, such as those 
at Aphaea and Bassae. The marble architectural elements, until then protected 
underground, once brought to the surface were easy prey for looters, especially 
the manufacturers of lime mortar. This is why all we know of the Ionian and 
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Corinthian capitals of Bassae—the oldest of their kind—is from the drawings 
of Haller von Hallerstein.** Other damage was due to imponderable factors: a 
substantial portion of Choiseul-Gouffier’s collection was calcinated to lime in 
the 1798 fire of Smyrna, while Fauvel’s famous “museum” was destroyed in the 
vicissitudes of the Greek War of Independence.” 


The misfortunes of Greek antiquities did not end with their installation in 
the museums of Britain, France, and Bavaria. The primitive restoration methods 
employed by the newborn archaeology of the period caused considerable dete- 
rioration of the marble artifacts. While the sculptor Antonio Canova’s sensitive 
refusal to work on the Elgin marbles preserved them from restoration, less lucky 
were the sculptural decorations of Aphaea (aggressively restored by the Danish 
sculptor Bertel Thorwaldsen) and the Venus de Milo, whose restoration occupied 
the experts for decades. 


Nevertheless, the exhibit and study of antique works in the museums of 
the west did produce a quantity of worthwhile fruits. The subject of ancient art 
acquired new foundations and significant steps were made in the understand- 
ing of the history of Greek architecture. The most important influence of the 
presence of Greek antiquities in the west is seen in the arts of the early nine- 
teenth century, particularly architecture. The Neoclassicism that Antoine Qua- 
tremére de Quincy promoted in France, applied by a number of architects such 
as Jacques-Germain Soufflot in Paris, Leo von Klenze in Bavaria, or William 
Wilkins and Charles Robert Cockerell in Britain, is based on a detailed study 
of ancient Greek architecture: the Greek style adorns western capital cities in 
many significant buildings—parliaments, national museums and libraries, central 
banks, ministries, churches, and the like. 


The notion of the preservation of antiquities as part of the world’s cultural 
heritage, this intellectual obsession of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, was 
also aroused.s! Canova’s refusal to restore the Elgin marbles is an early indication 
of a change in perspective, expressing what we would nowadays call awareness of 
the historicity of the monuments. The plunder of the Athens Acropolis monu- 
ments by Lord Elgin’s people aroused vigorous reactions throughout Europe. 


Criticism of the hunt for antiquities concentrated almost exclusively on Elgin’s 
actions. The reason for this is that of old the antiquarian collecting practice had 
ts code of ethics. No one reacted to instances of removing portable antiquities 
or hitherto unknown antiquities discovered by excavation. Cockerell and Stack- 
elberg were celebrated for their discoveries at Aphaea and Bassae; even Fauvel’s 
practices were tolerated when he was cutting off the heads of statues to make 
busts or when he tore to pieces the villa of Herod Atticus, which he discovered 
in the plain of Marathon. The uproar over Elgin’s operation was due to the fact 
that he brutally pillaged the monuments of the Athens Acropolis, monuments 
known to all and until then respected by all—even successive overlords and 
invaders. The greed of his agents, his abuse of power in exploiting his post as 
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Jig. 33 
Louis-Nicolas-Philippe-Auguste Forbin, Voyage dans le Levant, 1819, plate 2, 


“Ruins of the Temple of Olympian Jupiter in Athens.” The Acropolis is in the background. 


British ambassador to the Porte, and especially the boorish, wanton destruc- 
tiveness of his methods provoked a general outcry. The public clamor aroused 
by his pillaging had no parallel or precedent. The strongest criticism came from 
the British, particularly those present during the four-year devastation of the 
Acropolis, among them Edward Daniel Clarke, Sir William Gell, and the painter 
Edward Dodwell. The Comte de Forbin, a French antiquary and painter who 
was in Athens in 1817, records that someone had written “opus Elgin” on the 
brick pillar that replaced the removed caryatid, and on the adjacent ancient kore 
“opus Phidiae” (fig. 33).52 The arguments were summarized by Frangois-René, 
Vicomte de Chateaubriand, in 1811: 


The English, who have been at Athens since the visit of Lord Elgin, have 
themselves deplored these fatal effects of an inconsiderate love of the arts. We 
are told that Lord Elgin has asserted, in excuse of himself, that he had merely 
followed our example. The French, it is true, have stripped Italy of its statues and 
pictures; but they have mutilated no temples for the sake of the basso relievos; 
they have only imitated the Romans who plundered Greece of her master-pieces 
of painting and sculpture.%3 


Condemnation proliferated from all sides of Europe. Among the most severe 
criticisms was that of Byron, who rendered in verse his outrage at what he con- 
sidered the dishonor of his nation: 


Cold is the heart, fair Greece! That looks on thee, 
Nor feels as lovers o'er the dust they lovd, 
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Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 

Thy walls defac’d, thy mouldering shrines removd 

By British hands, which it had best behov’d 

To guard those relics ne'er to be restor'd. 

Curst be the hour when from their isle they rov‘d, 

And once again thy hapless bosom gor’d, 

And snatch’d thy shrinking Gods to northern climes abhorr’d!54 


Byron's censure summarized and superseded all the reactions to that point, cloaking 
his country’s most prestigious archaeological acquisition in a shroud of shame. 


Genius Loci and Cultural Heritage 


Byron's reference to the climate is not rhetorical. It is, on the contrary, a key 
to understanding the reactions to the removal of the antiquities. Both Neohu- 
manism and Romanticism perceived ancient works of art in the context of the 
specific local conditions of climate and geography of the area where they were 
created. This is not yet the more modern notion of archaeological landscape but 
an adaptation of the old Hippocratic theory of the effect of natural environ- 
ment on man, society, and culture. The influence of climate and nature in shap- 
ing culture is a conviction of the anthropology of the Enlightenment.5 In this 
spirit, works of art were considered to be the expression of the genius loci, the 
particular atmosphere expressing and characterizing a place. These views were 
definitely influenced by the ideological priorities of humanism, and were applied 
to Greek cultural things first by Winckelmann and then by Robert Wood in his 
Essay on the Original Genius and the Writings of Homer (1775), they were widely 
repeated in travelers’ and Philhellenic writings of the epoch and were soon added 
to the western stereotypes of Greece.%* The Romantics for their part stressed the 
effects of light and local ambience. Typical is this passage from Chateaubriand’s 
Travels in Greece: 

The monuments of Athens, torn from the places to which they were adapted, 

will not only lose part of their relative beauty, but their intrinsic beauty will be 

materially diminished. It is nothing but the light that sets off the delicacy of certain 


lines and certain colours: consequently, as this light is not to be found beneath 
an English sky, these lines and these colours will disappear or become invisible.57 


Byron expressed equivalent ideas, being the first to speak of the exile of the 
Greek marbles to the fogs of the north, as if they were living people; indeed, 
heroes. These theories were soon connected to the issue of territory and became 
components of the Greek discourse of nationhood.3? The promoter of Greek 
nationalism Adamance Coray based his argument largely on the idea of the 
genius loci in his 1803 political manifesto on the regeneration of Greece. 


The antiquaries reacted to this approach. ‘Ihe tension between the ideal- 
ized archaeological genius loci and empirical collecting practices is evident in 
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Fauvel’s retort to Chateaubriand’s attitude. We owe to Alphonse de Lamartine 
a valuable account of the antiquary’s opinion: 


While Mr. Fauvel was collecting his stones [in Smyrna], he often spoke to me 
about [his visitors in Athens]. But he shrugged at the mention of Chateaubriand’s 
visit to the Parthenon, with a cauldron-maker from Smyrna as a guide, for 15 
pennies per day. “Don’t mention his name,” he said. “He is just a false priest of 
our cult for the marbles; ... he is solely searching for words, for images, for glory, 
not for sacred collections as these vestiges. A pilgrim to glory. . .”60 


‘The preservation of the genius loci, the conservation of Athenian monuments 
in their natural environment, was one of the priorities of the Philomuse Society 
of Athens. It was founded in 1813, its membership consisting half of Greeks 
and half foreigners, mostly Britons, although some of the other “fashionables” of 
Athens belonged as well. Most of the Greek founding members of the society 
had connections to British commercial interests and some contributed to the 
enrichment of private British archaeological collections.* The names of many 
antiquity lovers and collectors are found among the society’s foreign contin- 
gent, including Cockerell, Gropius, Haller von Hallerstein, Stackelberg, Linckh, 
Foster, and Spenser Stanhope, while the first president was the Philhellene col- 
lector Frederic North, Lord Guilford. The statutes of the society envisioned 
“the undertaking of archaeological researches, the discovery of Antiquities, the 
collection of inscriptions, statues and utensils, and whatever else noteworthy,” 
and did propose that the finds be exhibited locally, in a museum in Athens, “for 
viewing by the lovers of such things.” In addition, a library was to house descrip- 
tions of the city, ancient texts, and maps to assist the archaeological research. 


‘The local population also seemed to consider the antiquities as genius loci, 
but in the literal sense of the term. It is a standard observation that Greek tradi- 
tional societies had a superstitious attitude toward the ancient artifacts, to which 
they attributed magical properties.‘ Travelers tell of elders of the regions from 
which antiquities were removed who regularly argued that they would suffer 
great harm if the marbles were taken away. From Milos to Athens and from 
Aegina to Andritsena the traditional societies of Hellenic lands appeared to 
identify their fate with that of the monuments. Numerous such instances have 
survived in the accounts of foreign observers, systematically noted in an attempt 
to demonstrate the cultural distance separating them from the locals, a gap that 
legitimized their rights to the artifacts and justified their removal to safety. 


Western antiquarian practices also penetrated educated Greek milieux. The 
grand dragoman of the Ottoman fleet, Nikolaos Mourouzis, who had been involved 
in the adventures of the Venus de Milo, himself collected Greek antiquities, as 
did the scholar Georgios Sakellarios, author of an early (1796) archaeological 
manual written in Greek.s5 The notables of Corinthia, the Notaras, also had a 
collection of antiquities, which was confiscated by the governor of the Morea, 
Veli Pasha, son of Ali. The Athenian chronicler Ioannis Benizelos observed the 
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city’s monuments, noting their deterioration and destruction, as in 1759, when 
the vaivode Tzistarakis blew up “one of the columns of Hadrian” to construct a 
mosque in the lower bazaar. Benizelos adds that for the same purpose “he took 
ancient marbles from the old cathedral.”s7 In 1799 the same chronicler recorded 
the arrival in the city of Elgin’s team “to bring down from the famous temple 
of Athena those most precious sculptures and statues.”68 Other Greek scholars 
also recorded the location and condition of monuments: Anthimos Gazis gives 
:nformation on the inscriptions and ancient sculptures of Magnesia.® In his 
“Geography of Epiros” Athanasios Psalidas records the antiquities of the area 
and follows their fate. He recalls a bust of Aeschines standing in Toannina: “and 
this the English minister Leake took by trickery and despatched to his country." 
Simple people with limited education also took an interest in antiquities and 
some indeed tried, as best they could, to protect them. In 1800 Edward Dod- 
well’s guide, Manusaki, overturned and hid inscriptions in the ruins of Mystras 
(Mistra) in order to rescue them from the foreigners.7| Beginning in the late 
eighteenth century the church was following these events. Patriarchal circulars 
enjoined Greeks from the hunt for antiquities as well as attempting to teduice 
their interest in antiquity: “Do not disturb the serenity of the monuments. 7 


The matter of Greek national heritage was also discussed by British liberal 
intellectuals and politicians. Already in 1812 Byron had condemned the colonial 
cultural practices of the British Empire: “I do not think the honour of England 
advanced by plunder, whether of India or Attica.”73 Finally, at the parliamentary 
debate of 1816 on the purchase by the British Museum of the Elgin marbles, 
the Whig argument focused on issues of international legitimacy, the abuse 
of power committed by the British ambassador, and the question of who was 
naturally entitled to antiquities.” A decisive role was played in the formula- 
tion of these notions by the return to Italy of despoiled artworks following the 
defeat of Napoleon.” 

The first resolute response on the part of Greek intellectuals to foreign 
depredations came in 1807. Infuriated by the rich harvest of Greek manuscripts 
by Edward Clarke, Adamance Coray proposed to found a “Greek Museum’ in 
Constantinople or Chios, to be superintended by the Patriarch. According to 
the principles he drew up the museum would be a kind of national centralized 
collection of Greek manuscripts and antiquities. For antique works specifically, 
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its curators were to assiduously collect and catalogue “ancient Greek coins, vases, 


vessels, precious stones, columns and stelae or fragments of stelae with Greek 
inscriptions, and simply every other remnant of Greek art or history found.” 


Coray, writing from Paris, was infuriated by antiquity hunting in his homeland, 
although to some degree he excused the practices of the foreigners, attributing 
them to their love for Greek antiquity. It was the Greeks who were principally 
culpable for not caring for the preservation of their heritage. He stigmatized 
“the common shame of the Greek nation” and called upon it to proclaim that 
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“the days of our barbarity are past and will not recur. ... We [must] neither give 
away nor sell our ancestral possessions.””” Athanasios Psalidas, in loannina, was 
equally indignant. For his part, he cast the blame on the foreigners; he called 
Cockerell and his companions “tomb-robbers and sacrilegious” and warned that 
the time would come when the Greeks would demand the return of the marbles.” 


These reactions among Greeks, though they signaled a coming change in 
perspective, nevertheless remained fragile and fragmentary. The procedures for 
the retrieval and preservation of the ancient past and the incorporation of ancient 
material in the gallery of national genealogy were still in their infancy. Greek 
intellectuals of the time were able to establish some bonds with antiquity, in 
particular in the sector of language and education. However, in closing this brief 
and selective overview we must note that it was through the intense interest 
of foreigners in Greek antiquities that the Greeks recognized the political and 
symbolic potential of the ancient monuments as an internationally acknowledged 
national legacy. This new attitude was clearly manifested in the War of Inde- 
pendence, one of whose heroes, General Yannis Makrygiannis, castigated those 
of his fellow rebels willing to sell antiquities to strangers: “These,” he declared, 
“are what we fought for.”80 Nationalization of Greek cultural heritage after 
independence heartened and strengthened nationalism in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries and has continued to nourish the intense friction between 
the national and the universal aspects of the legacy of ancient Greece.*! 
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An Egyptian Historian Observes 
British Archaeologists 


monumental history of Egypt covers the period from 1688 
to 1822. Composed over many years, during Napoleon's 
expedition into Egypt and under Mehmed Ali (1805-49), 
it offers a perspective on these events not found in west- 


Al Jabarti (1754-1823) was a Cairene historian. His 


ern narratives. 

His work was greatly respeéted and was soon trans~ 
lated into Turkish; in 1838 Alexandre Cardin produced 
a French synopsis. Contemporary Arab scholars such as 
Abdallah al Sharqawi used his work, while in Europe 
the historians Edward Lane and Alfred von Kremer also 
relied on it. The book was banned in Egypt by Mehmed 
Ali because it portrayed his regime in an unfavorable light, 
but in 1878 the section covering the French occupation 
was published in Alexandria by the newspaper Misr. The 
Bulag Press issued the entire text in 1879 with the per- 
mission of the Khedive ‘Tawfiq. 
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‘These English Europeans also brought back the 
head of a large idol. This they transported in a ship 
they hired for 16 purses, or 320,000 silver paras. 
‘They sent the objects to their homeland to sell at 
double the amount they had spent on them, these 
things being for them a type of curio merchandise. 
When I heard about these figures [the images] I 
went with our son, Sheikh Mustafa Bakir, known 
as al-Sa’ati, and Sidi Ibrahim al-Mahdi al-Inklizi 
_ [Johann Ludwig Burckhardt] to see them in the 
consul’s [Henry Salt’s] house in al-Barabira Street 
near Kawm al Shaykh Salama, in the vicinity of 
Azbakiya. There I saw those things as I have described 


endured through the centuries unnumbered save 
by the Knower of the invisible. After securing the 
pasha’s permission to explore the pyramids, they 
pitched a tent and took workers with spades and 
palm baskets to the site. They penetrated into the 
interior and after removing large quantities of dirt, 
bat excrement, etc., they descended the ramp. There 
too they removed a great deal of dirt and dung and 
finally reached what they said was an undiscovered 
square chamber made of dressed Stone. In addi- 
tion they excavated around the huge head near the 
pyramids which the people call, the head of Abu’l- 
Hawl [the Sphinx]. We see that it is an enormous 
complete body, apparently made of a single Stone, 
Stretched out as if resting on its body with its head 
raised. It is the head that people see, the rest of the 
body being hidden under the sand heaped upon it. 
Between its forearms stretched out from the elbows 
is a rectangular cube like structure of red porphyry 
bearing incised writing like bird tracks. Within, 
there is a Stone statue of a lion, painted red with its 
front legs extended, like a dog. This Statue was also 
removed to the consul’s house, where I saw it on 
that day. The height of Abw1-Hawl was measured 
from its chest to the top of its head and was found 
to be 32 cubits, or about one fourth the length of 
the rest of its body. The Englishmen continued their 


work for approximately four months.! 
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1. Text and translation, with modifications, from Thomas Philipp 
and Moshe Perlmann, Jabarti’s Hiftory of Egypt (Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner, 1994), vol. 4, 398-400. 


them and we admired their craftsmanship and uni- 


1 4 of Abd al Rah al Jabarti, Aja'ib al Athar fi al-Tarajim wa al Akhbar (Remarkable Remnants of Lives 
eaten aoe ; : formity and the sheen of their surfaces that have 


and Events), in the first edition of AH 1297 (AD 1879), published in Cairo. 
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Bull’s-head rhyton 
Hellenistic, late fourth-second century BC, glazed terracotta, Babylon 
8688 ESEM, date of accession unknown 


hie Layard Enterprise: 


Victorian Archaeology and Informal 


Imperialism in Mesopotamia 
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SHAWN MALLEY 


In view of the many shifts in the west’s relationship with the Middle East in the 
modern era, it behooves us to question the assumption that archaeology is an 
inherently and unquestionably noble and humanizing activity. There are tensions 
between archaeology as a supposedly disinterested study and archaeology as a 
profoundly polemical activity that is often involved in the location of conflicting 
identities in particular spaces. 


To address this, the myth of archaeological stewardship needs to be histori- 
cized and problematized at its very birthplace. For the British, this begins with 
the myth of “Layard of Nineveh’—Austen Henry Layard (1817-94), one of the 
first Europeans to begin large-scale excavations in Mesopotamia. It is time that 
Layard was reassessed and recontextualized, but we are still reluctant to tarnish 
Layard’s legacy with politics.1 In 1987 this project was begun with the publica- 
tion of a collection of essays by leading authorities on Layard that represent 
the breadth of scholarly interest in his career as an archaeologist, art collector, 
politician, and diplomat but do not come to grips with the ways in which these 
various roles affected one another. More recently, Mogens Trolle Larsen’s 1996 
monograph The Conquest of Assyria: Excavations in an Antique Land nostalgi- 
cally compares Layard to the vaunted Hollywood action-adventure star Indiana 
Jones.? The art historian Frederick Bohrer has, however, begun challenging this 
image by situating nineteenth-century archaeological aesthetics within Oriental- 
ist discourse. Published in 2003, the year of the United States invasion of Iraq, 
Orientalism and Visual Culture: Imagining Mesopotamia in Nineteenth-Century 
Europe negotiates the complex processes whereby Europeans have transformed 
material objects into exotic subjects, a process that is complicit, Bohrer argues, 
with ethnological rationalizations of European informal imperialism in the 


Middle East.3 
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Bohrer provides a solid basis on which to review Layard, who is himself a 
rich site for unearthing the ideological work of Victorian archaeology within 
the politically charged atmosphere of the Eastern Question. Layard’s papers—a 
heterogeneous mass of private and official correspondence, reports, dispatches, 
and memoranda—are preserved in the vast imperial archives of the British 
Museum, British Library, and Foreign Office, a fact that demands their reading 
as imperialist documents. The Layard archive reveals that archaeology was an 
important tool for gathering intelligence and establishing and defending English 


The Layard Enterprise 


“After two years in some of the wildest parts of the Middle East, he became a 
roving agent attached to the embassy at Constantinople.”* What Reade means 
by a roving agent is intriguing but unclear. Rather than separate these two years 
from Layard’s attachment to the embassy and, hence, from the archaeological 
activities that followed, I argue that these storylines are complementary within 
the Great Game of diplomacy and espionage in the east.’ 


‘The opening passage of Layard’s Nineveh and Its Remains (1849)—the runa- 
way bestseller that introduced ancient Assyria and its excavator to the British 


interests in the eastern Ottoman Empire. As such, Layard as an archaeologist 
and, crucially, as an aspiring diplomat, helped lay the foundations of a notion of ae 
western stewardship that continues to divert attention away from the imperial- 
ist mission. Stewardship may have been an ideal, but the aim of the British was 
to maintain political and economic authority in the cradle of civilization and 
control over its cultural (and natural) resources buried underground. l 


reading public on a mass scale—is an apt place to begin unpacking the Layard 
Enterprise (fig. 34). Anxious to invest his wandering years as down payment 
for the archaeological payoff that followed, he casts himself as an aesthetically 
sensitive, intellectually curious, and ruggedly individualistic hero. Layard himself 
perpetuates the romantic myth of the intrepid archaeologist that was to enfold 
his life story and propel him into the Foreign Office: 


Two memoranda that Layard composed for the British Museum and the 
Foreign Office respectively are especially interesting in this regard: an excava- 
tion plan commissioned by the British Museum and a proposal, developed on 
his own initiative, for Arab pacification, “Mr. Layard’s notes on the Gov't of the { 
Arab Tribes of the Desert.” Each proposes a vast, unrealized, and unrealizable 
plan for the excavation of the entire Mesopotamian plain and the permanent 
| “settlement” of its itinerant and supposedly indigent populations. Together these 
| documents are important conceptual maps of the “Layard Enterprise,” for they | 
locate archaeological desire and designs for economic and political hegemony 
within the same discursive space. By returning “Layard of Nineveh’ to the archive . aa | ; 
we can see that the figure of the archaeologist as adventurer, hero, and guardian oe perage a virtual compendium of the a pleasures of British agency 
of civilization has a long pedigree in the history of imperialism in Mesopotamia. in the east, the simple pleasures of movement, the tingle of danger, the nostalgic 
sects yearnings for what has passed, the delight in going native, and the quasireli- 
gious experience of a pilgrimage to “hallowed” and “consecrated” lands. With 
this conventional expression of the traveler’s freedom from civilization, Layard 
( sows the seeds of that very civilization through archaeological knowledge of the 
terrain and ethnographic mastery of its inhabitants. Embedded in his syntax are 
the tensions between adventure and political power that posed a very practi- 


During the autumn of 1839 and winter of 1840, I had been wandering through 
Asia Minor and Syria, scarcely leaving untrod one spot hallowed by tradition, 
or unvisited one ruin consecrated by history. I was accompanied by one no less 
curious and enthusiastic as myself. We were both equally careless of comfort 
and unmindful of danger. We rode alone; our arms were our only protection; a 
valise behind our saddles was our wardrobe. .. . Thus unembarrassed by needless 
luxuries, and uninfluenced by the opinions and prejudices of others, we mixed 
among the people, acquired without effort their manners, and enjoyed without 
alloy those emotions which scenes so novel, and spots so rich in varied association, 
cannot fail to produce.? 


The origin of Layard’s career in the east is familiar enough to readers of archaeo- 
logical histories. Trained as a solicitor in his uncle’s offices in London, Layard set 
out in 1839 for Ceylon with the intention of settling into the legal profession 
within the British imperial system. The opportunity for travel arose when a family 
friend, Henry Mitford, proposed an overland journey through Palestine, Syria, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Kurdistan, Persia, and Afghanistan en route to India and Ceylon. It was a risky 
plan, particularly since Persia had just broken off diplomatic ties with Britain 
over British troop movements along the border in their ongoing campaign to 
create a Central Asian buffer zone between India and Russia. (This military and 
political posturing eventually erupted into the Anglo-Persian War of 1857.)5 In 
the summer of 1840, Layard made the fateful decision to part ways with Mitford, 
abandoning his legal pretensions for a two-year sojourn among the Bakhtiari 
tribes of the western Persian province of Khuzestan. In his book Assyrian Sculp- 
ture, Julian Reade, the British Museum's former assistant director of western 
Asiatic antiquities, sums up this phase of Layard’s career in a single sentence: 


cal problem for Layard, who was at the time only tangentially attached to the 
embassy as Ambassador Stratford Canning’s personal assistant (the “roving 
agent” to whom Reade refers). The first page of Nineveh and Its Remains begins 
the work of relating his archaeological mission to the political interests of the 
embassy for which he labored, whose discourses he mastered, but whose doors 
remained closed. This political association is also signaled in his more scholarly 
production, The Monuments of Nineveh (1849), which Layard dedicated to his 
patron, Sir Stratford (fig. 35). 


Published nearly half a century after he began excavations in 1845, Layard’s 


Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana, and Babylonia, Including a Residence among 


| 
| 
| 
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Austen Henry Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, dedication to Sir Stratford Canning. 
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the Bakhtiyari and Other Wild Tribes before the Discovery of Nineveh (1887) affords 
valuable insights into the play of its author’s career anxieties within the arena 
of English diplomacy in the east. 1° Produced in his retirement—after distin- 
guished diplomatic service as under-secretary for foreign affairs and ambassador 
to Spain and Constantinople—the book is in part a memoir of a self-made man 
recalling when he was on the verge of entering the diplomatic corps, but who is 
remembered most fondly in his retirement as the discoverer of Nineveh. Tensions 
between adventure, scholarship, and colonial politics run throughout the book. 


In Early Adventures, we see that Layard found in the comfortable Oriental- 
ist opposition of antique east and modern west a guiding image with which to 
promote British imperial interests (fig. 36). He was especially attracted to the 
idea of reinvigorating the ancient waterways of Mesopotamia as conduits for 
English commercial activity and political influence. Layard was keenly interested 
in, for example, the Euphrates Expedition of 1836, a failed scheme to satisfy 
England’s desire to find a Middle Eastern shortcut between English industry 
and India’s raw materials and markets via the historic Euphrates River Valley. 
‘The mission, under Captain Francis Chesney’s command, involved construct- 
ing two paddle steamers, the eponymous Euphrates and Tigris, dragging them 
in sections across northern Syria and southern Turkey, and running the 1,400 
miles of the Euphrates from Birecik to the Persian Gulf. The treacherous waters 
made the voyage impractical, and the Tigris and its crew of twenty-one men were 
lost altogether in a tornado. 1 (The Suez Canal of course proved to be the most 
practical shortcut to the Persian Gulf.) In the spring of 1841 Layard essentially 
picked up where the expedition had left off by persuading the British Political 
Resident in Baghdad, Colonel James Taylor, to make an attempt at running 
the river Karun, a tributary of the Shatt-al-Arab (the confluence of the Tigris 
and Euphrates), as far north as the ancient city of Shuster in northern Persia. 
‘The Assyria managed to steam to within a short distance of their destination. 
To Layard this was proof of the viability of opening trade with the Ottoman 
Empire along these ancient imperial corridors. The enterprising English spirit, 
guided and informed by knowledge of the robust antiquity below ground, could 
revivify the Sick Man of Europe by reminding him of his rich heritage. Layard 
makes this claim emphatically in his Autobiography: 


The unequalled position and resources of this region between the east and the 
west, with its great navigable rivers almost uniting the Mediterranean with the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, must, in the course of time, again render it as 
rich and populous as it was when it formed the most important portion of the 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian Empires, and of the dominions of the Caliphs. 
But a great change must take place, and a considerable period of time must elapse, 
before the havoc and devastation caused by oppression, misgovernment, and 
neglect can be repaired. I trust that it may be the destiny of England to bring 
about that change, of such vast importance and of such incalculable benefit to 
peace, commerce, and civilisation.12 
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Jig. 36 
Austen Henry Layard, Te Monuments of Nineveh, vol. 1, plate 3, “A Winged Human-Headed 


Lion (Nimroud).” The picturesque Arab at right provides scale and an idea of the indigenous 
people as warriors. 


Layard maps the Karun mission onto this imagined topography of degenerate 
east and civilized west; it is a liminal space from which to proclaim England's 


i iali inity of “ and civilisation.” 
imperialist trinity of “peace, commerce, . 


Layard’s travels with the Bakhtiari in the border province of Khuzestan 
also proved compelling to consular officials in Mesopotamia. Late in 1840 he 
began writing a report on his observations of Khuzestan, which he thought 
would be useful to the Foreign Office and of interest to the Royal Geographical 
Society.3 Here is a clear instance of English informal imperialism at work, of 
the Layard Enterprise in action, simultaneously creating and communicating 
knowledge both scientifically and politically. Ultimately published by the Royal 
Society, Layard’s report of tribal movements and geography of the region did 
indeed prove of great interest to the Foreign Office.14 Old tensions between 
Turkey and Persia about control over access to the Persian Gulf were heating 
up for war, a situation aggravated by Persia’s occupation of the Turkish town of 
Mohammarah (present day Khorramshahr in Iran) and Turkey’s renewed claims 
on Persian territory along the southern Euphrates.15 Colonel ‘Taylor found in 
the knowledgeable traveler a trustworthy courier for sensitive dispatches on the 
issue. Early Adventures ends with this mission to the embassy in Constantinople 
and the fateful introduction to Ambassador Canning that would spark Layard’s 


A 
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diplomatic and archaeological career. The story of this encounter is itself illustra- 
tive of the barriers to diplomatic service that literally drove Layard underground. 
Presenting himself at the embassy, Layard was dispossessed of the documents 
and summarily dismissed by a “fashionably-dressed young gentleman.”16 Issues 
of class enter into the genealogy of Layard’s rise to fame. He writes bitterly to 
the ambassador: 


It was at Col. Taylor’s particular request that I waited on your Excellency and 
that I undertook at much inconvenience a long hard journey for that purpose... 
I had only flattered myself that I might have been able to afford your Excellency 
some information upon a frontier of the Turkish Empire ...very little known to 
Europeans and in which I had dwelt for nearly two years. I still believe that that 
part of Turkish Persia offers a new field for the establishment of British interests 
and for British commercial enterprise and I will take the liberty of offering to 
your Excellency all the information of which I am possessed... 


Iam sorry that my own folly at venturing within the ...diplomatic aristocracy 
has compelled me to trouble your Excellency with what I fear may be considered 
a ridiculous complaint.17 


Canning found in the sunburned, travel-worn figure a useful tool for dirty work 
unbecoming to the diplomatic aristocracy. Layard’s very identity as a private 
traveler and stranger to the Foreign Office was the perfect cover for Canning’s 
covert intelligence operations. On the eastern front, Persia had advanced troops 
into Turkish-claimed territory along the Euphrates: Canning made full use of 
Layard’s knowledge of this region in the English mediation that was to soon 
follow.18 But he was of immediate use in the west, where revolts of Christian 
populations against Turkish authority were taking place in Serbia and Bosnia. 
It was “to be clearly understood,” Layard records in his autobiography, “that I 
was to have no official character or mission.”1!9 Operating under what was now 
the disguise of an English traveler, Layard became a secret agent in the Great 
Game, and was full of hopes for earning a place in the British Embassy. 


Layard’s reports to Canning read like an espionage novel.21 He was instructed 
in part to inquire into certain “secret societies” supported by Russian agents, 
and to communicate with the leaders of the revolution in Belgrade who had 
overthrown the Russian-backed Prince Milosh. Canning saw in the populist 
movement a strong resistance to Russian influence in the Balkans and the best 
chance to promote liberal institutions sympathetic to Britain in eastern Europe. 
Layard contacted members of the resistance and concluded that “if England were 
called upon to take any part in the affairs of Servia, her true policy was to give her 
support to those who were struggling to obtain Liberal institutions.”22 He was 
also convinced that England needed to confront Russia, which was threatening 
to “crush the popular party.”23 Layard’s identity on this mission changed from 
that of observer to actor as he promoted an agenda that he thought flattering 
both to England and its ambassador. He reported on September 20, 1842, that 
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there appears to me to be a strong impression among the Pashas that Sir. S.C. 
is now more friendly in the Porte than other Ambassadors of other nations and 
I am firmly persuaded that the best informed of these Pashas look towards him 
for support in the dangers by which they are threatened. They cannot divest 
themselves of the idea, whatever I may say to the contrary, that I am traveling 
for pleasure and speak to me as if they meant the information they are conveying 
to be transmitted to his Excellency.” 


Layard was now immured in nationalist politics and firmly attached to Can- 
ning’s office and reputation. Layard maintains in his autobiography that he 
never abandoned his pretense of a private traveler and was “committing no act of 
indiscretion in acceding to the request of the Servian members of the Provisional 
Government that I would inform Sir Stratford Canning ... of the ‘true state of 
affairs.’”25 Nevertheless, his cover blown, he was firmly attached to an ambas- 
sadorial mission. He was now a known quantity in the Foreign Office, a British 
agent whether the Foreign Office wanted to admit this or not. But Layard was 
playing a dangerous game in agreeing to act out the political will of Canning, 
directly opposed to that of his superior, Foreign Affairs Minister Lord Aberdeen, 
who, according to Layard, “was known to be very favourable to Russia.”26 This 
tension kept Layard both in and out of the office he desired to serve, having 
earned the trust and admiration of one and the suspicion of the other. 


Despite these problems, Layard remained useful to Canning. He instructed 
Layard after his return from Serbia to draft a report on the Turco-Persian bound- 
ary.2”7 His memorandum champions Canning’s position of buttressing Turkey 
against a potential Persian-Russian alliance. His recommendations, founded on 
data gathered for his paper on Khuzestan and during his voyage up the Karun 
on the ship Assyria, are protectionist in nature, for he regards the disputed Shatt- 
al-Arab as “the military and commercial Key” to the region.” In this document 
Layard argues that Persia need not be given navigation rights over the Shatt- 
al-Arab and control over the port of Mohammarah:» “It must be observed . . . 
that Persia altho’ claiming Mohammarah has never hitherto asserted any right 
to the joint navigation of the Shat-al-Arab and I am persuaded that the Porte 
will not listen to their proposition.” He suggests that Mohammarah be made a 
free port, which would promote Arab settlement by providing an open market 
for their woolens. This is a major part of Layard’s larger plan to bring the tribes 
of Mesopotamia into a closer economic and political relationship with England 
and India. He proposes a new era in trade with Arabs, “who will listen to the 
advice of Europeans,” a presumption that British liberalism is valued such that 
nomadic peoples will be induced to “settle and to cultivate” and be “beneficial 
to British commerce.”20 As I argue below, Arab commerce and pacification are 
directly connected to the aims of the archaeological mission that follows in 1845. 


Layard’s recommendations also carry the political benefit of checkmating 
Russia. The issue of settling the border and its peoples into peaceful commerce 
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dovetails with diplomatic issues of maintaining a balance of European powers 
to insure English dominance over the Persian Gulf and, hence, the trade route 
to India. Layard takes this one step further, suggesting that the port of Moham- 
marah be made a British protectorate, thus circumventing Russian “interference” 
altogether. He observes that 


At present Russia has no influence whatsoever in the provinces which are directly 
connected with Mohamarah [sic] ... England on the contrary has at the moment 
very considerable political influence in all these provinces, an influence that... 
depends upon her commerce for its continual intercourse between the inhabitants 
of these provinces with India. ... This influence mus¢ with proper precaution 
be maintained. ... It might therefore be prudent to prevent Russia having any 
pretense for interference in that province. 


Layard ends his report with perhaps the strongest recommendation: military 
occupation. For the “future relation of England with the two powers contending 
for this place must not be forgotten because [from] a military point of view it is 
one of the greatest importance. ... Mohamarah [sic] commands the entrance to 
the rivers of Persia and of Turkey.”31 Accepted by Canning, these recommenda- 
tions were, however, rejected by the Foreign Office, which in consultation with 
Russian diplomats conceded the navigation rights of the Shatt-al-Arab to Persia. 
‘The Foreign Office was, in Canning’s view, pursuing a dangerous policy of Russian 
appeasement, a policy that would steer Britain and Turkey inexorably toward war. 


Layard was still an outsider to the diplomatic service he scribbled for as 
“his Excellency’s private Secretary” and his route to the Foreign Office lay in his 
rather more secondary interest in antiquities. 32 Canning, who was preparing to 
take a leave in England, hit upon a plan that would keep his protégé attached 
to the embassy, albeit in an unofficial capacity. In his autobiography Layard 
makes a very revealing statement about his career expectations at this juncture: 


] was anxious to find some means of spending my time profitably, until he had 
been able ... to obtain for me from Lord Aberdeen the permanent appointment 
in the Constantinople Embassy. . . . 1, therefore, suggested to him that I might 
proceed to Mosul and continue the excavations in the Assyrian ruins, which M. 
Botta had now abandoned.33 


Directed from the British Embassy, Layard’s excavations were politically charged 
from the outset. For Layard, continuing political service meant once again going 
undercover and, this time, underground. Canning’s instructions to his agent 
typify Layard’s tenuous relationship with the embassy and the broader agenda he 
continued to serve: “To keep me informed of his operations, and of any objects 
of sufficient interest and curiosity which he may see or discover”; “To keep clear 
of political and religious questions”; “To cultivate the goodwill of the Pashas 
and others of the Sultan’s functionaries by all becoming means”; and, above all, 
“To bear in mind that his supposed character will be that of a traveller, fond 


of antiquities, of picturesque scenery, and of the manners peculiar to Asia.” 
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Layard was to behave like a representative of the English Consulate in Mosul, 
but to act outside of its jurisdiction. The intention of the excavations—locat- 
ing and extracting artifacts—was to be hidden beneath a show of disinterested 
Orientalist research. 

But why the secrecy? Officially, Layard and his superior had no jurisdic- 
tion to dig. Sending Layard into the field under the cover of a pseudoscientific 
character, Canning masked the deeper intentions of the mission, to satisfy the 
ambassador's desire to own artifacts and to have another set of eyes surveying the 
Pashalik of Mosul. He writes, “I described you [to the pasha] as a traveller fond 
of oriental scenery, ruins, and antiquities, without saying more of your particular 
object. Upon the whole I have thought it best for the present to help you in this 
manner, without risking an application for firmans and other authoritative aids. 
They will come later, I hope.”35 While ambassadorial “help” sounds much like 
abandonment, the cultural imperative underlying spying—the prerogative of 
the civilized nations to see, know, and control—infuses the logic of Canning’s 
dispatch, with its firm imperatives (“to keep me informed”), fine discriminations 
(“his character will be that of a traveller”), and elaborate qualifications (“cultivate 
goodwill .. . by all becoming means”). 

As these instructions and the sheer mass of correspondence between Layard 
and diplomatic officials that followed suggest, archaeology required a tremen- 
dous investment of political energy—energy enough to change inert stones into 
imperial trophies. 3° While the French had a year’s head start on the British, 
British interest drove up the ideological value of the artifacts. In response, France 
pressed the Porte in a vain effort to secure a monopoly.” In a letter to his uncle 
Benjamin Austen, Layard explains: 

The French have shown a great deal of petty jealousy about Nimroud and our 

discoveries and have given me much trouble. ... Their pretensions are extravagant 

and absurd. The Academie, on the discovery of Khorsabad, thought that they had 
wrestled from the hands of the English “le privilege de lacquisition des antiquités 


Assyriennes,” as they announced in their report, and they are now considerably 
disappointed and very indignant. They want to claim Nineveh as their own.38 


Layard did indeed have much to protect, for he had struck a virtual motherlode 
of artifacts on the very first day of digging. It was impossible to keep such activ- 
ity under wraps, however, and communications between Layard and Canning 
now shifted fully into the realm of international politics. 


The issue of transporting the artifacts and displaying them in London 
became an idée fixe in diplomatic circles. Layard writes to Canning in Novem- 
ber of 1845, “I think we might manage to transmit some sculptures to Europe 
as soon if not sooner than the French. This would be very important for our 
reputation.”»° He reports to Canning that Major Henry Rawlinson, the East 
India Company Resident in Baghdad and a major player in the decipherment 
of Assyrian and Babylonian cuneiform, was anxious to send a steamer to retrieve 
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sculptures in the early spring of 1846, thus diverting commercial and military 
ships to scientific purposes. 40 “In this case ... the marbles, or such part of them 
as we could uncover by that time, would be in England by next Autumn, long 
before the French could transport theirs to France. This would be highly credible 
and give us the priority of European exhibition, which in these things is almost 
as important as the priority of discovery.”#! This proved rather sanguine, as the 
Louvre opened its Nineveh Salon a year later, just as Layard’s first consignment 
arrived in England.#2 Nonetheless, the artifacts remained for Rawlinson impor- 
tant signifiers within the great Eastern Question itself: “It grieves me ferociously 
to see the French monopolize the field, for the fruits of Botta’s labors already 
achieved and still in the field, are not things to pass away in a day but will con- 
stitute a national glory in future ages, when perhaps the Turkish Empire that 
we are now struggling so hard to preserve shall be but a matter of history.” 
In situ, the material culture of Assyria appears unfixed and even meaningless; 
displaced to the British Museum, it becomes a solid, lasting material signifier 
of Britain’s diplomatic mission in the east. 


In this climate of European possessiveness, Layard, like Rawlinson, appeals 
for direct official government intervention in the excavations. In a long letter to 
Canning, he observes that 


Excavating in Assyria appears to me to be a work of a peculiar nature. It is one of 
those undertakings which .. . belongs exclusively to the government. . . . Before 
the French discovery of Khorsabad the antiquities of Assyria were completely 
unknown. The history of this remarkable country is a blank in the history of the 
world, and yet its connection with that of the Jews, the continued mention of the 
Assyrian Kings in the inspired writings, and the prominent part they played in 
the remotest periods, render it of the highest interest... . Your Excellency may 
remember the interest this remarkable discovery excited throughout Europe. When 
a second opportunity occurs, such as that furnished by Nimroud, it would indeed 
be a matter of deep regret if the English Government declined to undertake a work 
which would place additional materials in the hands of the learned of Europe, 
and would certainly lead to many important discoveries in Assyrian history.4 


In this appeal for support, the term “interest” assumes two distinct yet comple- 
mentary meanings: curiosity or enthusiasm and investment or stake. The gov- 
ernment’s immediate return on the investment is ownership of material Assyria, 
relics from the very origins of revealed religion and the English culture that the 
Foreign Office was struggling to export to the Ottomans and their subjects. And, 
by attracting government investment, Layard raised his own stakes in the opera- 
tion by situating himself as a governmental, rather than rogue, agent in the east. 


This nexus of appeals found favor with the Trustees of the British Museum. 
In September 1846 Canning announced to Layard that the “British Museum 
undertakes Nimroud in your stead.”45 The funds offered were, however, marginal: 
£2,000 which was to pay Layard’s salary, the transportation of marbles to Basra 
for embarkation to England, and the operation’s expenses, leaving less than 
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£1,000 to continue the work. Layard and his supporters thought this a paltry sum, 
barely enough to permit examination of half the mound of Nimrud.# Canning, 
notwithstanding, advised Layard to “do your utmost, both for the time and for 
the money, to do yourself honour, and to satisfy the Trustees and the Public.”47 
This statement crystallizes the tenuous nature of Layard’s part in the project. 
Entrance into the promised land of the Foreign Office lay in observing a policy 
of appeasement and continued personal sacrifice. The excavation instructions 
issued by the Trustees to Canning underscore this problem for Layard: 


While the Trustees calculate upon Mr. Layard’s readiness to continue on their 
behalf the superintendence which he has undertaken on behalf of Sir. S. Canning, 
... they think it right towards Mr. Layard to state plainly, that when the now- 
contemplated operations in Kurdistan are brought to a close, it will be impossible 
for them to provide in any way for Mr. Layard’s further employment, or to assist 
him in any objects he may then have in view. 48 


Addressed in the third person, Layard is distanced grammatically from his labor. 
Giving up his undercover status, he is exposed to a calculating institutional dis- 
crimination that renders him a servant, one who works on behalf of the govern- 
ment rather than for it. Officially an agent, Layard is without agency, a subject 
excluded with a pen stroke from the museum in Great Russell Street and indeed 
from Whitehall, who duly received a copy of these instructions. 


Layard’s marginality notwithstanding, the mission carried great diplomatic 
responsibilities. Feeling “certain that Mr. Layard will be resolutely determined 
to maintain a spirit and bearing of honorable liberality,” he was directed to 
“abstain from exercising any right of interference” with agents of other European 
states by confining himself “to those localities where his priority of occupation 
... admit of no rival pretensions.” On one hand these diplomatic imperatives 
express liberal notions of shared knowledge. (“The saving the monuments of 
the distant past in ancient Assyria from destruction, and bringing them out of 
their present concealment to the illustration which European knowledge may 
be able to throw upon their meaning and history, is an object to be desired and 
promoted by whatever agency it may be brought about.”)# But such principles 
wane before the more pressing concerns of the great Eastern Question. ‘The 
Trustees explain, 


nor can any thing have a more direct tendency to teach the natives some respect 
for the remains of the great works of art executed by the early occupiers of their 
country, than the leading them to believe that Europeans desire to possess these 
remains not because of any pecuniary value attached to them, but because of their 
connection with ancient nations and language, and of the hope, which the study 
of these affords, of contributing to the more extended cultivation of learning 
and taste, and the prevalence of those principles of justice and benevolence, by 
which only, if by any means, the general concord and prosperity of the human 
race is to be attained. 
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The referent “native” remains contextually unclear. Does this refer to the Euro- 
peanizing of Turks or of indigenous peoples? Perhaps both? Regardless, these 
instructions are a rich testament of archaeological value. In the context of Brit- 
ain’s diplomatic presence in Mesopotamia, the notion of teaching respect for the 
“early occupiers of their country” is tantamount to teaching respect for European 
occupation and the institutions and cultural practices promoted by the embassy. 
Indeed, “leading them to believe” in European civilization is a revealing expres- 
sion of the educational motives of an embassy empowered to dig up and take 
away monetarily cheap but aesthetically and historically valuable objects from 
native view altogether. The Trustees must have been pleased to believe that they 
had purchased justice, benevolence, and world peace for only £2,000. 


Layard’s story is fairly well known from this point. Still without an official 
appointment to the embassy, he returned to England in December 1848, leaving 
behind a skeleton crew to maintain Britain’s priority of excavation at Nimrud. 
In England he found the British Museum bursting with Assyrian bas-reliefs, 
statuary, and inscriptions and swarming with crowds eager to see these strange 
stones from the dawn of civilization (see fig. 45). But he also found himself 
broke and without prospects. At the behest of family and friends, he began to 
write about his travels and excavations. 


With Nineveh and Its Remains in press, Layard returned in January 1849 to 
Mosul to supervise a second expedition at the request of the British Museum, 
but once again only unofficially attached to the embassy as Canning’s personal 
assistant. In that month, the book was released. An immediate bestseller—running 
through four editions in as many months—WNineveh and Its Remains launched 
his diplomatic career by sealing his notoriety as the Discoverer of Nineveh.*0 


His publisher, John Murray, makes this equation explicitly: 


If you were to stop over to England at this moment, you would find yourself 
famous. The merits of your book and of your discoveries have been found out. 1 
hope the result will be of solid advantage to yourself. ... 1 expect soon to hear of 
your being once more at work on the mound of Nimroud or Hillah—and that 
the Floreign] O[ffice], ashamed of their ingratitude, have given you a proper 
position in the diplomatic ranks.51 


‘This was the case. Layard, indeed famous, had only to wait for a place to open 
in the embassy. By April 1849 he had broken into the ranks of the diplomatic 
aristocracy and his political status, which was in practice already well-established 
through his sub rosa activities as a traveler-spy and archaeologist, was now official. 
The paradox of Layard’s career was thus resolved: the archaeologist was now a 
legitimate, rather than underground, agent of diplomacy in the east. 


It is not my intention to outline the particular details of the two excavations 
carried out by Layard at Mesopotamia but rather to examine the institutional 
discourses articulated through them. To this end I turn to two memoranda 
composed by Layard between the close of the first expedition and his appoint- 
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ment to the British Embassy. Together these documents demonstrate the close 
partnership of archaeology and informal imperialism in Mesopotamia. One is 
an excavation plan drafted in 1849 for the Trustees of the British Museum in 
response to their desire to renew operations in Mesopotamia; the other is a pro- 
posal for Arab pacification written in 1848 for the consideration of the Foreign 
Office’s Turco-Persian Boundary Commission. 

Layard’s excavation plan was ambitious, a grandiose, grasping imperial 
dream to unearth in two-and-a-half years the entire Mesopotamian plain and 
the ancient Persian city of Susiana. The expeditionary force was to include a 
draftsman, artist, medical doctor, natural historian, and geographer. “By such an 
extensive examination,” he relates, “a map of information might be collected and 
the subject almost exhausted.” That is, in his vision the stone empire of ancient 
Mesopotamia was to be unearthed, exposed, and then converted into an empire 
of paper; archaeological materials were to be reduced and “exhausted,” which is 
to say, transformed into a commodity that could be consumed. Exhausted, the 
variety of Mesopotamian history was to be codified into a “map of information.” 


As an added benefit, Britain would continue to train the Turks in English 
liberalism. Discussing the Ottoman plan for an Imperial Museum at Constan- 
tinople, Layard argues that the “suggestion of associating the Turks with us [is] 
worthy of consideration. We should only be rendering them an old Justice and 
saving ourselves at the same time, by extending our means of research and pre- 
venting the French and Germans from interfering.” He is at once accommodat- 
ing and cynical: “The Turks themselves are becoming aware, if not of the actual 
importance of ancient remains, at least of the interest they excite in Europe.” 
He proposes to give the Turks secondary pieces as remuneration for their part 
in the venture. Britain will “aid” the Ottoman Museum in that the “same vessel 
which conveys our Antiquities to England might at the same time transport a 
selection destined for Constantinople.” With such an 

understanding, the Porte might be induced to send an officer of its own with 

the expedition and its labours would in that case be greatly facilitated and many 

places almost inaccessible to Europeans might be visited with comparative 
facility. With a little management the presence of such an officer would in no 


way interfere with the researches of the Expedition or with the acquisition of 
the most important and interesting remains. 


This high-handed statement encapsulates the logic of indirect colonialism 
that Britain so successfully planted around the globe. The natives will, for their 
own good, do Britain's most arduous work and, as recompense, import English 
civilization. Mobilizing its navy and vast consular web, Britain will give back 
to the Turks (some of) the artifacts that they currently possess but must barter 
off to their western ally while under threat from the other eastern empires of 
Persia and Russia. 
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Austen Henry Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, vol. 1, frontispiece. 
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We could dismiss or excuse the plan as merely a conventional expression of 
class and racial superiority, but it is more than that. It embodies the endemic, 
pernicious ideological values latent within excavation and pervasive in the Layard 
archive. In wanting their share of the spoils, the Turks were undoubtedly quite 
attuned to their “actual” importance: their proven ability to excite interest as 
European commodities. The eventual establishment of an Ottoman Museum 
in 1869—consciously renamed the Imperial Museum—is itself a fascinating 
story of the symbolic role artifacts played within British relations with Turkey. 
Created as a response to—and defense against—Europe’s appropriation of 
Hellenistic, Byzantine, Egyptian, and Assyrian artifacts from Ottoman territo- 
ries, the Turkish museum emerges out of the political need to seek parity with 
western culture, but a culture that in archaeological and museological terms 
has claimed its own privileged noneastern inheritance from antiquity. Geo- 
graphically and historically situated in the great divide between east and west, 
the Turks occupy physically, but not culturally, the ancient territory adopted 
by Europeans as the birthplace of the west. The Ottoman museum project is 
thereby couched in the ambiguities and contentions of claiming a national and 
historical identity in ancient cultures deeply embedded within the European 
metanarrative of progress, which relegates the Turks to stagnancy and inevitable 
extinction if left to their own devices.5! Skeptical of the museum idea, Layard 
guardedly endorses the political necessity of seeking Ottoman cooperation in 
the continuing efforts of the British Museum to enlarge its collections. He is, 
however, careful to define the scope of the enterprise entirely within English 
interests. He reports that the desire for a museum in Constantinople arose in 
response to local populations breaking up artifacts as a form of resisting labor 
conscription for the British and French excavations. Layard laments that the 
“work of destruction has already commenced, and many valuable works of art 
have probably already perished.” While the argument that the remains of ancient 
civilizations must be preserved from ignorant and destructive masses is as old as 
imperial archaeology itself, Layard characteristically overlooks the logical error 
that it is precisely because of European valuation—with its insistence on and 
need for backbreaking native labor, its disregard for local customs and traditions 
gathered around the sites, and, of course, the imperative to transport and trans- 
culturate the remains of Assyria—that the artifacts are broken up by resisting 
groups. This syndrome remains remarkably present today, for in the absence of 
an effective central authority in war-ravaged modern Iraq the stones of Assyria 
are once again being collaterally damaged as black-market commodities and 
targets for so-called militants.% 


I turn now to Layard’s second memorandum, “on the Gov't of the Arab 
Tribes of the Desert,” composed for the Foreign Office a year earlier. While the 
document refers only tangentially to excavation, it corroborates archaeology’s 
hidden imperialist objectives of mapping, cataloguing, claiming, and policing 
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territory. He opens the report with a panoptic image, the traveler’s eye that takes 
in, surveys, and, in turn, projects: 
It is scarcely to be credited that from the entrance of two such great rivers as the 
Euphrates and Tigris, into the low country, to their junction and embouchure ... 
[at] the Persian Gulf, Mosul, Baghdad, Hillah, and Busrah are almost the only 
permanent settlements on their banks. The country between the rivers, with the 


exception of the Sinjar hill, is a desert only occupied by a few nomad Arab tribes. 
‘This is solely to be attributed to neglect and misgovernment. 


Layard plans to make the land productive by planting the Bedouin peoples 
into stable economic groups for the purposes of trade and, of course, taxation. 
He calls for an outright war on the nomads. Indeed, he identifies their unfix- 
ity—a defining mark of Bedouin culture—as the root problem: nomadism is 
antithetical to civilization. These are the very people, it must be noted, whom 
he employed in his excavations. Arab “plundering” as economic necessity or 
political action in the face of Turkish rule or Turco-Persian border skirmishes 
is not considered in the report.% 


Layard outlines a frankly brutal scheme for settling the natives. The Turks 
can make the smaller tribes “obedient” through example, by bringing the larger 
into complete “subjection” through guerilla-style campaigns launched from a 
series of outposts to be built up along the Euphrates and Tigris. The future 
cradle of civilization will take on the appearance of a concentration camp replete 
with gun towers. The carceral imagery continues, for his plan considers, alterna- 
tively, a system of “quasi-military colonies” where settlers would themselves be 
responsible for protecting their land grants along the river banks. Having been 
“brought into the habit of respecting the authority of the Porte,” the settlers 
would benefit from local interest in the “produce of their immense flocks of sheep 
and camels,” and, of glittering interest to the imperialist eye, their horses, which 
“might furnish the finest light cavalry in the world.” (Tennyson's encomium to 
the “six hundred,” written six years later, is a sardonic postscript to this hope.) 


Layard’s solutions to the political and economic problems of Mesopotamia 
are contiguous with his archaeological mission. Archaeological desire reduces 
the whole region, with all its varied histories, peoples, territories, and economies, 
to a homology of past greatness and a tangible model for present regeneration. 
He writes poetically, romantically, that 


It has been asserted that Mesopotamia is too barren and too deficient in the 
means of irrigation to support any number of settlements, but ... such is not 
the case [as] innumerable ruins most fully prove. From one spot in the centre of 
Mesopotamia to the west of the Sinjar, the traveller may count no less than two 
hundred and ninety mounds scattered over the vast plain. 


‘The archaeological gaze reads the landscape within a particular and complex range 
of meanings: as a revitalization and affirmation of the originary myth of Assyria 
as the birthplace of civilization, a regeneration guided by English ideological 
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and economic designs on its ancient homeland. Layard “from one spot in the 
centre of Mesopotamia” creates a panorama around himself, a stable English axis 
cloaked in dreams of empire past, present, and future. Michel Foucault’s image 
of the panopticon is pertinent here, for archaeology is an important technology 
for surveying topography and disciplining its peoples.s7 In the report, Layard 
constructs a home for the Arabs upon the foundations of a world abandoned 
by their ancestors after they had passed their knowledge westward. Of course 
the Arabs are ignorant of this act of representation because, like all European 
expressions of power in the Middle East, Layard’s dream is not about them at 
all, but about securing their territory and harnessing its resources. Layard was 
in fact laying the foundations for the British mandate that was soon to follow. 


Layard’s account of his second excavations, Discoveries in the Ruins of Nin- 
eveh and Babylon (1853), extends the vision further. Looking over the castle of 
Tel Afer during an expedition to the Khabur River in northern Mesopotamia, 
the archaeologist wonders, 

Are those waters to flow again, bearing back the seeds of knowledge and of 


wealth that they have wafted to the West? We wanderers were seeking what they 
had left behind, as children gather up the colored shells on the deserted sands.°*8 


Read against his Arab pacification report, this romantic utterance is problematic. 
The seaside imagery paints a gentlemanly, reverent, naive, and reflective picture of 
archaeology, but the sowing image that attends it carries an oblique imperialist 
message: we shall reseed civilization from the granary of the British Museum. 
This benign picture of excavation, of gathering up, like children, that which has 
no intrinsic value but only delight for those who care to stop and look closely 
at things passed over, defers to and covers over the imperialist agendas that fuel 


archaeological practice and desire. 


In 2003 the United States invaded Iraq, and the imperialist project returned 
to old ground with new players. In the course of the war, the US Army 4th 
Psychological Operations Group developed for the occupation forces a special 
deck of playing cards that featured head shots of the most-wanted Iraqi regime 
officials. Saddam Hussein figured prominently as the Ace of Spades. They were 
popular with the troops and the experiment was repeated in the autumn of 2007, 
but this time representing some of Iraq’s and Afghanistan's archaeological sites. 
This was part of the United States Department of Defense’s Legacy Resource 
Management Program initiative to teach soldiers about handling sensitive 
archaeological materials and their value to local and international communi- 


ties, developed in the wake of widespread international outrage at the invaders’ 


failure to protect or respect sites. The cards reminded the troops that artifacts 
were not souvenirs and that archaeological sites should not be used for military 
emplacements, as exemplified by the construction of a helicopter pad on the 
ruins of Babylon in April of 2003.59 Each card weds an archaeological image 
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with helpful information or an inspirational slogan: “Drive around—not over— 
archaeological sites”; “No graffiti! Defacing walls or ruins with spray paint or 
other materials is disrespectful and counterproductive to the Mission”; “When 
possible, fill sand bags with ‘clean’ earth—earth that is free of man-made objects, 
including broken pieces that may seem insignificant”; “Helicopter rotor wash 
can damage archaeological sites. Locate your LZs a safe distance away from 
known sites.” Depicting the troops during military and recreational activities, 
the cards dramatize the central objective of the deck: in the words of one official, 
“to balance stewardship responsibility with mission support.”6 


As the playing-card initiative reveals, the innocent and sacred aura of archae- 
ology in the cradle of civilization has lost little of its luster. But the comfort- 
able humanist rhetoric adopted by the Department of Defense—exemplified 
in the Five of Hearts, with its benign depiction of a soldier holding hands with 
a small child in a flak vest (fig. 38)—ignores the complex and troubled history 
of east-west relations. 


A genealogical analysis of the imperial archive confronts us with the under- 
lying reality that Layard as the father of British Assyriology is also one of the 
founding fathers of a long, troubled, and virtually continuous western occupa- 
tion of Iraq. The British brought civilization, America liberty: but both gifts 
demand a heavy payment in the fossilized remains of antiquity and, of course, 
fossil fuels. We can see in the playing cards and in the Layard archive that the 
rhetoric rationalizing the full-scale occupation and ultimate destruction of 
archaeological sites remains virtually unchanged; the “Eastern Question” has 
merely given way to the “Islamic Threat.”61 


Yet we still think of Assyria as a world heritage site that we westerners must be 
trusted to protect from the ignorance and greed of the Iraqi people, characterized 
as looters—not to mention from our own bombs. What often goes unnoticed or 
unsaid in the popular understanding of archaeological activity is that the times 
and spaces of excavation activities themselves may impart contentious meanings 
to the objects displaced from the ground. So, too, the cozy narrative of archaeo- 
logical history, with its focus on “great men” like Schliemann of Troy, Evans of 
Knossos, Layard of Nineveh, and Woolley of Ur, requires radical reexamination 
in light of the institutional and cultural discourses their protagonists consciously 
and unconsciously promoted.* Like the innocent image of Mesopotamia as the 
cradle of civilization and the 150-yeaz-old program of “stewardship” it endorses, 
heroism itself is a historiographic mechanism that disguises the political motiva- 
tions that threaten the very survival of the artifacts themselves.* 


Emerging from obscurity into western culture, the material remains of 
Assyria have returned to the east as signs of a new global community, but a 
community still in (perpetual) need of western stewardship. In this way, the 
artifacts reassert the Orientalist paradigm of eastern despotism and stagnation 
and continue to serve as poster children for western modernization. But if we 
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Jig. 38 
Five of Hearts, from the archaeological-awareness playing cards published by the United States 


Department of Defense for use by troops in the Iraq War, 2007. 


are able to unearth the deep historical roots of western Orientalism in activities 
like archaeology, Assyrian artifacts may be freed from the historical amnesia that 
has given them so much value as figures of symbolic capital in the exchange of 
Iraqi oil for western protection. By exhuming Layard’s many identities as trave- 
ler, secret agent, archaeologist, and diplomat from the imperial archive, I hope 
that we may better appreciate just how the Department of Defense’s attempt 
to clean up the physical damage done by its military project to the material 
past through playing cards actually reaffirms the mission objectives that began 


a hundred and fifty years ago. 
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At that time the area of the luxurious foundation in the midst of the Egipar, the pure cella, 
the place of the rites of the office of high priestess, had become a heap of ruins, wild date 
palms and a fruit orchard were growing in its midst, I cleared the trees and removed the 
dirt that had collected. I looked over the structure and discovered its foundation platform, 
I looked at the writing of the names of the kings of the ancient past in its midst. I looked 
at an old inscription of En-ane-du, the entu-priestess of Ur, the daughter of Kudur- 
Mabuk, the sister of Rim-Sin, the King of Ur, who renovated the Egipar and restored it, 
who surrounded with a wall the resting place of the ancient entu-priestesses alongside the 
Egipar. Thus, I built the Egipar anew as it was in the past. 


Nabonidus, king of Babylon! 


Contrary to what one often reads, the desire to preserve and study the traces of 
the past did not originate with the rise of scientific archaeology in the nineteenth 
century. The interest in the past and its expression through a concern with ancient 
objects and places is a fundamental human behavior, a form of avowing and 
maintaining collective memory through the preservation of traces of the past. 
Some scholars have gone so far as to state explicitly that the urge to preserve 
and study the remains of earlier times, and even acts of collecting, are coexten- 
sive with humankind, in both space and time.? Yet Europe in the nineteenth 
century is widely considered to be the place and historical moment of the first 
true discovery of the past. Why is this the case? How have we come to attribute 
to that century the first discovery of the marvels of the past, of archaeology and 
the study of antiquity? The nineteenth-century concern with the distant past was 
distinctive not so much for its newness or the uniqueness of its scholarly atten- 
tion to the categorization of ancient places and things but for the way in which 
it presented its own enterprise as exceptional and unprecedented. The scientific 
spirit of the century was set out as an objective project of disinterested study 
not only in the sciences, but also in history and archaeology, in languages and 
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ethnology. In Prussia the new discipline of Altertumswissenschaft had emerged 
by the early nineteenth century. In Britain and France the practices of collecting 
and categorization of antiquities played a significant role in the classifications 
and taxonomies of ancient things and thus in the grand narrative of the progress 
of civilization that was so central to the ideology of empire. 


Of course nineteenth-century European scholars were well aware that long 
before their own era Pliny had categorized ancient art and artifacts as a part 
of his thirty-seven volume Naturalis Historia (77-79 AD) and that Pausanias 
(second century AD) had written about ancient sites and the artifacts to be seen 
there by the resolute travelers of his time. But nineteenth-century travelers in 
search of the antique considered their own deeds to be the beginnings of the 
true scientific spirit in the study of antiquity and thus saw themselves as the 
first real archaeologists. The issue we have before us in studying the history of 
archaeology, therefore, is as much one of narrative as one of discovery or taxonomy. 
The scramble for the past was certainly a real competition for material objects 
destined for the newly established European museums, but it was also a rivalry 
among nations at the height of European geopolitical interests in the east as well 
as a discursive scramble for a narrative account of the progress of civilization. In 
this intellectual climate, Mesopotamian antiquity became a locus in which the 
west saw its own origins, as the place of the birth of the earliest civilization, a 
civilization that was passed on to Greece and Rome and from there to its rightful 
place in Modern Europe.3 In the nineteenth century, European archaeologists 
who worked in the east saw the acquisition of Near Eastern antiquities, found 
in lands that were at that time under the control of the Ottoman Empire, as 
the collection of remains of their own primitive past, a universal past that was 
the historical turning point from savagery to civilization. 


The narrative of Mesopotamian discovery is a tightly woven tale, which 
best yields its meanings when it is unwound and read against the grain. ‘Ihe 
dominant narrative that has come down to us is so standard today that ancient 
Near Eastern scholarly discussions and exhibitions often repeat the stories told 
by the nineteenth-century archaeological explorers without any critical analy- 
sis of the sources as documents of their own time.‘ But if the discovery of the 
past has its own longterm history, then the European interest in the past in the 
mid-eighteenth and nineteenth centuries must also be historicized and analyzed 
within its own context, rather than uncritically adopted and celebrated in an 
echo of its own self-narration.‘ The story is still weighted to one side: there is 
little discussion in the scholarly literature of the fact that the ancient legend- 
ary cities claimed as a European past were not in Europe and that they were 
in fact in lands of contemporary political interest to Europe for reasons other 
than the scholarly pursuit of antiquity. There has been virtually no consultation 
of the Ottoman documents and publications. In returning to the documents of 
the first discovery of ancient Mesopotamia, we ought to consider how exactly 
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the nineteenth century painted its relationship with the past—a past that was, 
after all, not in France, Prussia, or England, but under the earth of what were 
then Ottoman domains. 


Of course, ancient cultures were themselves deeply concerned with the past, 
with its relationship to their own time. They aimed to commune with their direct 
predecessors and felt the ethical obligation to preserve memory through artifacts 
and monuments. From the Babylonian scribes of the early second millennium 
BC, who made inventories of the standing monuments of earlier centuries, to 
Alexander of Macedon’s plans for Babylon and the collections of the Attalids of 
Pergamon in the Hellenistic period, the cities that in turn became the objects of 
discovery at the time of the “invention” of archaeology in the nineteenth century 
had already shown an immense interest in preserving antiquity and in collecting 
relics of the past. But interest in the past comes and goes, and certainly not all 
cultures or time periods were equally preoccupied with it, or concerned with it 
in a comparable way or to the same extent. Not all kings or ruling ideologies 
depended on the capital of antiquity in the same way as the Babylonians or the 
Pergamenes. Sometimes the opposite was true and cultures, in an iconoclastic 
gesture, rejected, denied, or even destroyed the past outright. 


Memory, after all, is selective. In Europe for many centuries the remains 
of classical antiquity were destroyed or rejected as pagan refuse.¢ The relics and 
histories of earlier Christians were carefully maintained and preserved in sacred 
locations. They were venerated as miracle-producing things, laden with power, 
while before the second half of the fourteenth century the non-Christian past 
was of interest to very few Europeans. At the same time, in places like Baghdad 
and Mosul, in the lands where the later European travelers were to search for 
the traces of the biblical past, such as the fabled cities of Babylon and Nineveh, 
the universities and palace scholars of the Abbasid caliphate were collecting and 
translating classical Greek texts. They were studying the Greek philosophers and 
scientists and preserving them carefully in what can only be described as the 
scientific scholarship of Greek antiquity.” The Arab geographers recorded the 
sites of ancient cities in Iraq and in Egypt, places that were referred to by their 
ancient names, such as Babil and Ninua, in the medieval Arabic texts.’ That, 
however, was another era, a world away from the Middle East of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, the period with which we are concerned here. 


Nevertheless, in Mesopotamia a local relationship with the ruins of antiquity 
certainly existed at the time of the arrival of the first scientific European trav- 
elers. How could it not? Then as now tells, known to be accumulated mounds 
of ancient remains and ruins, dotted the landscape. More significantly for our 
purposes, local accounts of the nineteenth-century European encounter with 
these remains and the negotiations for their digging and removal have received 
little attention, since the story is written from the point of view of the travelogues 
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and autobiographies of the Europeans. The selectivity of memory is no less vis- 
ible in the accounts of the first western archaeological explorations in the east. 


It is interesting that for the mid-nineteenth-century explorers of antiquity, 
Mesopotamia held a far greater interest than the Levant. Only Athens and Egypt 
were deemed to be of equal importance. The nineteenth-century discovery of the 
distant Mesopotamian past is a fascinating story and so is the tale of how that 
story was told in its own time. Austen Henry Layard (1817-94) and other bold 
travelers in the east wrote of their travels and adventures in bestselling books 
(fig. 39, see fig. 37).? In these books they also narrated a neat linear historical 
account of the progress and passage of civilization, a progress that was seen to 
begin in Mesopotamia and Egypt, passed to Greece and Rome, and then was 
handed to Europe, bypassing the inhabitants of the east entirely.1° ‘The east, in 
this account, bore no relationship to classical or Near Eastern antiquity, other 
than being the accidental terrain of its material location. The autobiographical 
texts of the adventurous travelers were so extraordinarily popular that they were 
quickly followed by a number of secondary books that told the story of the great 
discovery, bringing together the narratives of several explorers, mostly British 
and French. These secondary books, from the contemporaneous overview of 
Mesopotamian discovery written by Joseph Bonomi in the 1850s to Hermann 
Hilprecht’s 1903 overview of the nineteenth century's archaeological explora- 
tions, set out to synthesize the “discovery” made by a few European men.1! 


The earliest scientific archaeological reports appeared in two forms. One 
was the large atlas format first used by Paul-Emile Botta and M. E. Flandin, 
Austen Henry Layard, and Victor Place, an expensive production published in 
a limited number of originals only. The atlas format, a large and well-illustrated 
volume, had been employed for scientific works in general beginning in the 
sixteenth century. Atlases were used for the study of such things as bodily 
organs and plants. During the second half of the nineteenth century in Europe, 
atlases proliferated in number and kind and were used in diverse fields such as 
anatomy, physiognomy, botany, and so on. They became manifestos for a new 
kind of scientific objectivity, an objectivity that became tied to moralism and 
reflected in image making.2 The choice of this format itself thus signified that 
archaeological exploration was indeed a scientific and objective enterprise. ‘The 
fact that the images in the architectural reconstructions provided in these vol- 
umes were extensively fantasies derived from the imaginations of the authors, 
rather than being based on material evidence has not yet shaken their scientific 
claims, even today. These reconstructions were introduced into the 1851 Crystal 
Palace exhibition in London (fig. 40) and thence into general world architectural 
history textbooks that are still in use, and into books about ancient Assyria and 
Babylonia. The illustrations thus became reified into scientific facts.13 


Paul-Emile Botta (1802-70), who is often credited as the first archaeolo- 
gist in Assyria, began his career as a naturalist and botanist. He had traveled 
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extensively through the Americas, where he studied native peoples, plants, and 
birds. He had collected botanical and zoological specimens and taken them back 
to museums in Europe.'4 Botta’s earlier scientific career reveals a preoccupation 
with extensive collecting that he would also exhibit in his diplomatic work as 
the French consul in Mosul. While in the Sudan he collected twelve thousand 
insects for a museum in Paris, and he seems to have approached the acquisition 
of antiquities for the Louvre with the same kind of taxonomic compulsion.15 


‘The second type of major archaeological publication in the nineteenth century 
took the form of the memoirs of personal achievement, of heroism in the face 
of danger while traveling among what the authors described as wild people and 
tribes. Botta, who was an indolent opium smoker by all accounts and described 
himself as “un homme blasé,” does not seem to have favored that style of writing 
at all, but his English rival, Layard, certainly did.1¢ Layard’s bestselling books 
are in two parts: the first part consists of a travelogue with various anecdotal 
accounts; the second contains descriptions of digging at a site with perhaps 
some copied texts and sketched images of the monuments. These travelogues 
were widely read and together with the arrival in London and Paris of the first 
colossal works of sculpture from the Middle East spurred a new fascination with 
the discovery of ancient Mesopotamia that influenced writers and artists of the 
time. In his award-winning 1851 poem Nineveh, Alfred William Hunt described 
the discovery as a singular act of “the bright eyed stranger from Farangistan,” 
immortalizing Layard as the heroic English adventurer who “spoke the English 
word that broke the Oriental silence.”17 Other contemporary writers, such as 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, were also influenced by these finds, but took a more 
anti-imperial view. Rossetti’s long narrative poem of 1856, The Burden of Nineveh, 
describes the remains of the colossal Assyrian sculptures (recently brought to 
London) as a prophecy of the passage of time and the fall of empire, reminding 
the Victorian reader that all empires come to an end. The awe-inspiring sculp- 
tures were all that remained of a once-powerful empire and were thus a sign of 
the future of the British Empire itself.18 On the other hand, in the mid-century 
weekly Household Words, published and edited by Charles Dickens, W. H. Stone 
writes from the point of view of an Assyrian human-headed, winged bull who is 
amazed to find himself in an empire superior to that of his own original home. 


Ancient Mesopotamia gained great popularity in Victorian England as it 
became a metaphor for contemporary empire and due in part to its association 
with a biblical (and therefore Christian and western) history. Layard’s archaeo- 
logical books were so well-received that in December 1851 a “panorama of 
Nimroud” opened in Leicester Square based on his sketches of excavation sites. 
This spectacle was so popular that it ran for eighteen months. Throughout 
Europe the fashion spread: operas with Babylonian themes, such as Semiramide 
and Nabucco, were staged; Eugéne Delacroix and Edgar Degas painted ancient 
Babylonian and Assyrian themes; and Lord Byron’s poems immortalized not 
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only the ancient Assyrian kings Sennacherib and Sardanapalus, in the well- 
known poem and play bearing their names, but also the discoverer Claudius 
James Rich, who is mentioned in his satirical epic poem Don Juan. By 1916 the 
poet Rainer Maria Rilke was describing the newly deciphered Epic of Gilgamesh 
as “overwhelming .. . the greatest thing one can experience.”2! This popularity 
was no doubt part of a Romantic interest in the past, but it was also at times 
Christian and prophetic; Europe saw Assyrian and Babylonian relics in opposi- 
tion to its own empire, as a mirror of the other in which it feared to see its own 
image, an intimation of its demise. 


The subject of archaeology and nationalism has frequently been addressed 
from within in the context of the rise of the nation states that followed the fall 
of the Ottoman Empire—for example, in Turkey and Iraq in the 1920s and 
Greece at independence, and in later contexts, such as the Balkans at the end 
of the twentieth century or modern Israel after 1948. The pairing of national- 
ism with archaeology has been taken to mean that the capital of the antique is 
used by emerging nation states to assert claims of lineage and connection with 
a long history and to establish deep roots for a new national, or at times ethnic, 
identity.22 But nationalist interests played a central role in the nineteenth century 
in a different way as well. The French and the British wrote explicitly about the 
need to be the first nation to “discover” ancient sites in Mesopotamia and to 
amass the largest amount of antique material and best pieces for their museums. 
It was truly a scramble for the past. Germany soon joined the race and by the 
end of the century excavations at Babylon by Robert Koldewey had commenced 
and important works began to be shipped to Berlin also (fig. 41).23 These were 
not just firsts in exploration, like a proto-space program and with claims to ¢erra 
nulla; this was a claim to the first recognition of the importance of the past. The 
scramble for the past in Mesopotamia was not simply a competition for material 
objects, but a race to claim an intellectual superiority with regard to the past. At 
the same time, that supposed superiority dovetailed conveniently with pragmatic 
economic and geopolitical interests in the east. 


The earliest archaeologists were often not simply adventurers and travelers 
but had important political appointments in the civil service. Botta, the French 
consul in Iraq, began digging trenches into the mound of Koyunjik (Koyun- 
cuk) in Nineveh in 1843 (fig. 42). He is credited with being the first to initi- 
ate scientific archaeological activity in Assyria, although he had no firman, no 
permission from Ottoman authorities, to dig there. He was soon followed by 
Layard, who was funded by Stratford Canning, the British ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte. It is not difficult to see Layard and Botta’s archaeological work 
as something more than pure scientific research. Each began his work in secret, 
without permits from Constantinople or the local authorities. The main aim, 
expressed explicitly in their written accounts, was to take things away in order 
to stock their museums at home, a plan that John MacKenzie refers to as “that 
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and the gate of the fortifications that surround the palace,” undated photograph from the albums 
of Sultan Abdiilhamid II, Istanbul Universitesi Merkez Kiitiiphanesi (T{UMK), Album 90573. 
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Austen Henry Layard, Nineveh and Its Remains, 1849, plate 70, 


“View of the Mounds of Kouyunjik [Koyuncuk] and Nebbi Yunus and of the Remains 
of the exterior Walls from the North”; “View of the Mounds of Kouyunjik and 
Nebbi Yunus and of the Remains of the exterior Walls, from Mosul.” 
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Joseph Bonomi, Nineveh and Its Palaces: The Discoveries of Botta and Layard Applied to the 


Elucidation of the Holy Writ, 1853, frontispiece, “Moving one of the Lions from Nineveh, to the 
New Room, British Museum.—Feb. 12th, 1852.” 


ultimate imperial act.” Layard describes the beginning of his excavations at 
Nimrud in his bestselling book Nineveh and Its Remains as a dangerous and 
deceptive act, parallel in some way to both a battle and a hunt and requiring an 
arsenal of weapons: “On the 8th of November [1845], having secretly procured 
a few tools, and engaged a mason at the moment of my departure, and carrying 
with me a variety of guns, spears, and other formidable weapons, I declared that 
I was going to hunt wild boars in a neighbouring village, and floated down me 
Tigris on a small raft constructed for my journey.” It was only after the digging 
in Mesopotamia was well under way that the French and British ambassadors 
applied to the Sublime Porte for permits to dig, and this work was ay a 
competition of western nations. As the British ambassador, Stratford Canning, 
put it: “IM. Botta’s success at Nineveh has induced me to venture in the same 
lottery, and my ticket has turned up a prize ...there is much reason to think that 
Montague House [the British Museum] will beat the Louvre hollow” (fig. 43).26 


A major protagonist that ought to be taken into account in the retelling of 
this tale (but that has been mentioned only in passing in the standard scholar- 
ship on the topic) is the British East India Company. The company, based in 
London, was the first public institutional supporter of archaeology. It ordered 
its Residents (a title similar to ambassador or representative) at Basra and Bagh- 
dad to collect antiquities. Claudius Rich, British Resident for the East India 


Company in the early nineteenth century, was among the first to write about 
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his explorations of ruins, work that he conducted while he was also running the 
company’s official affairs in Iraq. 


But Rich was not the only politically active archaeologist. Layard was appar- 
ently a “roving agent,” in other words, working in the British secret service, and 
later became a politician. He was a member of Parliament and in 1861 became 
vice minister of foreign affairs. in 1869 he was appointed British ambassador to 
Madrid and in 1877 went to Constantinople, as ambassador to the Ottoman 
Empire, where he remained until 1880.27 Major General Sir Henry Creswicke 
Rawlinson, British consul in Baghdad in 1843 and director of the East India 
Company in 1856, is credited with deciphering Mesopotamian cuneiform and 
copied the marvelous Behistun Inscription from a bas-relief on a rock face in 
Iran, supposedly “at great risk to his own life.”28 Rawlinson is a good example 
of the direct relationship of assertions of scholarly to political and military 
superiority. In a memoir published in 1898 he referred to his political and com- 
mercial interests directly as a tactic of geopolitical control. On July 16, 1867, he 
told Parliament, in the context of a discussion regarding a crisis in Abyssinia: 


It is a perfect fallacy to suppose that we hold India by the sword. The foundation 
of our tenure, the talisman—so to speak—which enables 100,000 Englishmen to 
hold 150,000,000 of natives in subjection, is the belief in our unassailable power, 
in our inexhaustible resources; and any circumstance, therefore, which impairs 
that belief, which leads the nations of the East to mistrust our superiority, and 


to regard us as more nearly on an equality with themselves, inflicts a grievous 
shock on our position.29 


Rawlinson appropriately used the metaphors of capitalist trade and economic 
interests to explain the need to assert British claims of superiority over the east, 
stating in the same speech, “I look on ‘prestige’ in politics very much as I look 
on credit in finance. It is a power which enables us to achieve very great results 
with very small means at our immediate disposal.” 


What was this power of prestige and how did it translate into archaeologi- 
cal practice or the narrative of discovery, both areas in which Rawlinson was 
deeply involved? The scramble for the past, explicit in Rawlinson’s words, was a 
contest for intellectual superiority. The stakes, as he made clear, were high and 
the rules of play were not gentlemanly. Concerned as he was with prestige, he 
was implicated in laying claim to the work and discoveries of others. 


For archaeology was not the exclusive province of Europeans. Hormuzd 
Rassam, born in Mosul into a local Christian sect (later converted to Protestant- 
ism by English missionaries) was among the first archaeologists in the Ottoman 
Empire. He was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and for much of his 
life lived in Iraq, traveling often to England and eventually moving there after 
he married an Englishwoman. Early in his career he had worked for the British 
government or the East India Company in Aden, and later went to Abyssinia as 
a British envoy. In his archaeological projects he worked closely with European 
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Portrait of Hormuzd Rassam from his autobiography, Asshur and the Land of Nimrod, 1897. 


diggers, especially with Layard, and later dedicated his book to his colleague’s 
memory (fig. 44). As might be expected of a man operating simultaneously 
in both local and imperial culture, Rassam had a complicated identity, which 
altered depending upon who was viewing him. He saw himself as a British 
subject and a Christian, an educated gentleman first and foremost. In many 
passages of his writing he differentiates himself clearly from local Iraqis, seeing 
himself as having more in common with his European colleagues. Sadly, the 
European colleagues he so admired did not take him seriously. The work he did 
and the discoveries that he made were unacknowledged.3» Worse, some of them 
took credit for his work and achievements. He complained about this state of 
affairs and tried to set the record straight in his memoir, Asshur and the Land of 
Nimrod, published in the United States in 1897 after a long delay, because no 
British publishing house would print it. Rassam's efforts to assert his reputation 
became contentious, culminating in a lawsuit against E. A. Wallis Budge, a cura- 
tor at the British Museum who had accused him of stealing antiquities. As his 
story makes clear, the scramble for the past took place not just at state level and 
in terms of competing national interests, but also at the personal level, as the 
accumulation of personal kudos aided in advancement in the civil service and 
in European society. Rassam tried to set the record straight about his discover- 
ies, which included the famous Cyrus Cylinder from Babylon and the palace of 
Ashurbanipal at Nineveh. He wanted to be taken seriously as an archaeologist 
but was consistently relegated in accounts to the role of excavation laborer—the 


- 
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position typically held by local residents. Nor was this a problem only in his own 
lifetime; a recent book states, “In fact, Hormuzd Rassam was not an archaeolo- 
gist, but rather a digger,” drawing a largely fictitious distinction between manual 
worker and archaeologist in order to differentiate the real scientific work of the 
European excavators from Rassam’s contribution, when in fact all members of 
a project relied on digging tunnels rather than following anything that might 
be recognized today as proper excavation method.s! Thus, Rassam continues to 
be placed in the same category as the gangs of workmen rather than with those 
in pursuit of scientific knowledge. Archaeology at the time largely consisted of 
tunneling for the sake of accumulating objects for collections. As the French 
Academy noted, the goal of the archaeologist and diplomat Victor Place was 
to “investigate the mounds which are close to the Tigris and by way of excava- 
tions which he will carry out there to procure the largest possible number of 
sculptures, vases, jewellery, cylinder seals and objects of all kinds which are used 
in daily life, and which the Assyrian Museum completely lacks.”32 


The attitude was clearly one of entitlement in a land seen to be at the disposal 
of European interests. The sense of superiority and carelessness with which some 
of the archaeologists conducted themselves in Mesopotamia had few limits. In 
1852 the artist Félix Thomas, working as an archaeologist and surveyor for the 
French government, shot the Sheikh of al Hilla and appears to have gone back 
to France without any penalty for having attempted to kill the man. The records 
explain his conduct as the result of heat exhaustion.33 In response to such atti- 
tudes toward the locals, Rassam, an ardent admirer of Europe, pled: 


In describing fully my travels and the conduct of my archaeological work I had one 
aim in view, and that is to show how easy it is to get on with all the inhabitants of 
Biblical lands, especially the Arabs, provided they are not treated with unbecoming 
hauteur and conceit. I ever found Arabs, Koords, and Turcomans (all of whom 
are, of course, Mohammedans), most tractable people to deal with, and I always 
found them true, loyal, and most hospitable. Their women, who possess more 
freedom than their sisters in the harems in the great towns, are always ready to 
assist and entertain strangers when their men are absent; and though the latter 
are extremely sensitive as to the honour of their wives and daughters, they do not 
show the least jealousy in regard to the entertainment of their guests.34 


In 1852 Hormuzd Rassam returned to Mosul from England, sent on behalf of 
the British Museum to excavate at Nineveh in hopes of bringing back more 
antiquities for the museum's collection. In his memoir, he explained that Layard 
was unable to cope with the heat and so he was asked to take over the excava- 
tions instead. Rassam, who saw himself as different from the locals and whose 
greatest wish was to be accepted as a British gentleman, nevertheless described 
events in ways very different from Layard, Rawlinson, and other Europeans. His 
account gives the impression that things were actually more complicated than 
the popular travelogues made them out to be. Unlike the stories of a world of 
eastern ignorance, or at best naivety, and western knowledge and enlightenment, 
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A Victorian couple views an Assyrian colossus at the British Museum, from The I//ustrated 


London News, October 26, 1850, page 332. 


Rassam described a situation in which the Ottoman government had commis- 
sioned its own excavations, and where the Ottoman officials were not so happy 


to grant British permits for digging. 

Rassam’s book provides interesting information regarding events at Nineveh 
in 1852. The archaeologist Victor Place, French consul at the time, heard that a 
local man, doing some work at his house at Tell Nebi Yunis, Nineveh, had come 
across a huge monolithic human-headed bull (fig. 45). He went early the next 
morning to see the find and to excavate there. The owner of the property, how- 
ever, refused him permission (small wonder, considering it was his home). Place, 
apparently indignant at this evidence of the ignorance of the natives, attempted 
to get permission through official connections. “Thinking that he could prevail 
upon the governor of Mossul, Hilmi Pasha, to assist him in inducing the owner 
of the old remains to allow further excavations in his house, he went without loss 
of time to Government House.” However, Place “was told, therefore, that the 
Ottoman Government was as much in want of antiquities as the French and the 
English were; whereupon Hilmi Pasha sent then and there the chief of police 
to the spot, with as many convicts as he could muster, to explore the ruin.”35 


The passage implies on the one hand that private property was seen as no 
obstacle to digging, and on the other that the Ottoman authorities had the same 
interests in collecting ancient Mesopotamian artifacts as did the French and 
British. Hilmi Pasha told Place that the Ottoman government wished to acquire 
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these antiquities for its own collection in Constantinople. Such expressions of 
Ottoman antiquarian interest were rarely seen by Europeans as comparable to 
their own, but rather often described as interference, a form of treasure hunt- 
ing that got in the way of the serious acquisition of artifacts for the Louvre and 
the British Museum. But in fact the Ottoman desire to acquire antiquities in 
Mesopotamia and transport them to a central museum in the imperial capital 
was not very different from what the Europeans wanted to do. Nor was Hilmi 
Pasha’s dispatch of prisoners for the excavation of the place unique; indeed, by 
the end of World War I such chain gangs were replaced by Turkish prisoners of 


war in European-led excavations of Iraq. 


Having refused Place, Hilmi Pasha excavated at Nebi Yunis, the second 
largest mound at Nineveh, on behalf of the Ottoman government. Hermann 
Hilprecht recounts that “he discover[ed] two large winged bulls, several bas- 
reliefs,” including one colossal image of a man grasping a small lion, “and an 
inscribed marble slab, commonly known by Assyriologists as ‘Sennacherib Con- 
stantinople.””3 This monumental object disappeared suddenly from the Imperial 
Museum sometime between 1873 and 1875, while it was under the directorship 
of Philipp Anton Déthier. In an enigmatic footnote Hilprecht wrote that he 
had traced the relief, years later, to England but leaves unclear how or why it 
had been removed or exactly where it was to be found. 


The unfortunate local man who had found the bull colossus on his prop- 
erty in Nineveh seems to have gone immediately to report the find to Christian 
Rassam, brother of Hormuzd and the British vice consul at Mosul, who was 
also conducting small-scale excavations at Koyunjik, one of the tells at Nineveh. 
Rassam sent Charles Doswell Hodder, an artist attached to the British Museum, 
whom Hormuzd Rassam describes as going about “dressed in the full costume 
of the country,” to look at the artifacts. When he arrived at the man’s house, 
however, “Mr. Hodder was not allowed to approach the discovered objects, much 
less was he permitted to dig there.” 37Again, passages such as this one are usually 
taken by modern readers as accounts of the ignorance and recalcitrance of the 
natives, but it does not take much imagination to consider that the arrival of a 
foreign man at the door, bizarrely dressed in local costume, demanding access 
to one’s house, would hardly go over well with the homeowner. 


Events at Nineveh in the mid and late 1800s are also recorded in the Otto- 
man imperial archives, including remarks regarding antiquities found there. For 
example, on one occasion the Ottoman army took control of artifacts in order to 
send them to the museum in Constantinople. The archive also records requests 
for excavation permits there and at times a negative response to them. At one 
point in AH 1295 (AD 1878), the records complain that foreigners who had 
been given permission to search for antiquities have been smuggling them to their 
own countries and not giving the Istanbul museum its share, and that measures 
need to be taken about this situation.+8 It is clear from numerous records in the 
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Félix Thomas, The Visit of the Pasha of Mosul to the Excavations at Khorsabad, formerly Niniveh, 


1863, oil on canvas, Musée du Louvre, Paris. Thomas was assistant to Victor Place. 


Ottoman archive that the Ottoman authorities were deeply concerned with the 
archaeological work being conducted in Mesopotamia and very anxious that no 
digging be conducted without a firman, antiquities removed without permission, 
nor excavations undertaken without record keeping. In AH 1295 (AD 1878) 
Rassam was asked to record the antiquities to the defter according to the law.3 
He was also required to document the information and send pictures, resim, of 
his excavation work and discoveries to Istanbul.* 


For several years, the Ottoman authorities appear to have bombarded the 
local governors in Mosul and elsewhere in Iraq with demands for correct proce- 
dure and record keeping and warnings that no excavation was to be conducted or 
antiquities removed without permits. There are even occasions where antiquities 
deemed to have been taken by the British without permission were confiscated. 


_ For example, antiquities found at Nineveh and collected by the English embassy 


were appropriated by the 6th Army command and taken into custody to be sent 
to the Imperial Museum in Istanbul.1 


In his own account of excavations at Nineveh, Rassam describes some other 
events that are remarkably revealing: 


The day after my arrival at Mossul I visited our excavations at Koyunjik and those 
of the Turks at Nebee-Yonis, in company with Messers. Loftus and Berrington. 
When we arrived at the latter place we found that there had just been uncovered 
a human headed bull, with a gigantic figure of a man adjoining it, holding a lion 
under his arm; but both without any inscription. The governor of Mossul was good 
enough to allow me to take copies of all inscriptions found, for the purposes of 
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sending them to Colonel Rawlinson to decipher. He asked me at the same time 
to send one of my experienced diggers to work with his men, and show them 
how the excavations were to be conducted.#2 


Passages such as this one indicate that the Ottoman representatives were involved 
in the same kind of search for antiquities as the Europeans, with the similar aim 
of providing antiquities for their own collections (fig. 46). We are also told by 
Rassam that “the Mossul local authorities were not able to carry on the research 
for more than eight or nine months, as they found it rather expensive to dig 
there, as the village of Nebee-Yonis is owned by different natives,” and that Hilmi 
Pasha objected to the French digging there because he could not allow anyone 
to dig without a special order from the Porte. 


Rassam is aware that the land is privately owned: “It must be borne in mind 
that the mound of Koyunjik is private property, and in order to enable any one to 
excavate in it, the sanction of the owner must be obtained. The firmans granted 
by different Sultans to both the British and French Governments were only so 
far good as to enable the agent of either museum to dig in crown lands; but 
they did not give him the privilege of digging in private property without the 
good-will of the landlord.”# 

‘The scramble for Nineveh was unabashed, with the British and the French 
both laying claim to it at the same time that the Ottoman governor was involved 
in his own excavations (lasting “eight or nine months.”) The French consul, 
Botta, had started the first European excavations in 1843. He dug trenches into 
the tell of Koyunjik without a permit or firman from the Sublime Porte and 
without permission from the governor of Mosul. When the great discovery of 
Dur-Sharrukin (Khorsabad) was made (a discovery credited to Botta but actu- 
ally the find of one of his workmen), he left the site in order to dig there, still 
without a firman. In 1846 Botta wrote to Layard that he planned to return to 
Nineveh for more digging. In the same year his replacement, the new French 
consul in Mesopotamia, Victor Place, who continued excavations and collecting, 
claimed that the entire mound was French property. Layard disagreed, declaring 
that “Their claims to Kuyunjik are groundless.”45 


In addition to all these claims of rights to dig on public lands, the early 
excavators also dug on private property without permission; if the owner of the 
property complained, they usually described him as ignorant—Layard, for example, 
called such people iconoclasts who feared the finding of idols. Rassam describes 
a discovery at Nineveh as a moment when the workmen celebrated the find: 


‘The delight of the workmen was naturally beyond description; for as soon as the 
word “Sooar” (images) was uttered, it went through the whole party like electricity. 
‘They all rushed to see the new discovery, and after having gazed on the bas-relief 
with wonder, they collected together, and began to dance and sing my praises, 
in the tune of their war-song, with all their might. Indeed, for a moment I did 
not know which was the most pleasant feeling that possessed me, the joy of my 
faithful men or the finding of the new palace.“ 
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fig. 47 
Austen Henry Layard, Nineveh and Its Remains, vol. 1, plate 66, depicting the discovery of a 


colossal statue. 


This account is rather different from the one presented by Layard in Nineveh 
and Its Remains. \n Layard’s story, the natives gazed with superstitious fear when 
Layard uncovered the ancient idols (fig. 47). A local man by the name of Abd- 


ur-rahman spoke out in astonishment, saying: 


“Wonderful! Wonderful! There is surely no God but God, and Mohammed is 
his prophet,” exclaimed he, after a long pause. “In the name of the Most High, 
tell me, O Bey, what you are going to do with those stones. So many thousands 
of purses spent upon such things! Can it be, as you say, that your people learn 
wisdom from them; or is it, as his reverence the Cadi declares, that they are to 
go to the palace of your Queen, who, with the rest of the unbelievers, worships 
these idols? As for wisdom, these figures will not teach you to make any better 
knives, or scissors, or chintzes; and it is in the making of those things that the 
English show their wisdom. But God is Great! God is Great! Here are stones 
which have been buried ever since the time of the holy Noah, peace be with him! 
Perhaps they were under ground before the deluge. I have lived on these lands 
for years, My father, and the father of my father, pitched their tents here before 
me; but they never heard of these figures. For twelve hundred years have the true 
believers (and, praise be to God! all true wisdom is with them alone) been settled 
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in this country, and none of them ever heard of a palace under ground. Neither 
did they who went before them, But lo! Here comes a Frank from many days’ 
journey off, and he walks up to the very place, and he takes a stick, ... and makes 
a line here and makes a line there. Here, says he, is the palace; there, says he, is 
the gate; and he shows us what has been all our lives beneath our feet, without 
our having known anything about it. Wonderful! Wonderful! Is it by books, is 
it by magic, is it by your prophets, that you have learnt these things? Speak, O 
Bey; tell me the secret of wisdom.”47 


In this passage Layard, using the rhetorical device of ventriloquism, has Abd-ur- 
rahman speak words that are not too different from those of Alfred William Hunt 
in his poem Nineveh. In both texts the bright-eyed stranger from Farangistan, 
master of mightiest spells, amazes the ignorant natives with his discoveries: 


‘The Arab knows not, though around him rise 
the sepulchres of earth’s first monarchies; 
Nor ever dreams, his camel’s tinkling tread 
Falls on some silent City of the Dead! ... 

At last, twas thus the Moslem version ran, 
A bright-eyed stranger came from Frangistan: 
Master of mightiest spells—and vaster far 
Than wizard aisles of pillared Chilminar 
Cities arose—enchanted hall revealed 
Treasures untold by primal kings concealed: 

It is no dream, though such as dreams alone 
Could ever paint—but all is very stone 
Calm all and grey—Before the entranced eyes 
‘The world’s primeval palaces arise. 


Layard’s naive native also conveniently praises the acumen of Layard himself, 
ascribing to him a nearly magical ability to discern the location of buried build- 
ings. Yet the account itself suggests that native workers had some part in the 
discovery (figs. 48, 49). 


The idea of native ignorance of antiquity, fear of images, and related awe 
of western knowledge was widespread in European accounts. Rassam himself 
was described in The [/ustrated London News as having learned to appreciate art 
from the example of Layard: 


It must be not a little gratifying to that pioneer of Assyrian research [Layard] to 
find, through his example, an Oriental—generally indifferent to all works of art-— 
so thoroughly interested in the undertaking and impregnated with the English 
energy to carry his individual labours to a successful conclusion.‘ 


‘This article was exceptional, according to Rassam. He was so thankful for it that 
he acknowledged it in the preface of his own book, ignoring the condescend- 
ing tone that we perceive so clearly and noting that it attributed discoveries to 
him instead of dismissing his efforts and crediting his finds to Place, William 
Kennett Loftus, Rawlinson, or George Smith, as other publications had done. 
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Austen Henry Layard, Nineveh and Its Remains, vol. 1, frontispiece. Layard, standing in a heroic 


pose on an Assyrian wall, orders local workmen to remove its sculptures for shipment to the 
British Museum. 


But Rassam himself was painfully aware that he was not accepted by British 
society, despite all his efforts on behalf of the British Museum. He also faced the 
hostility of the Ottomans, who saw him as foreign. Despite all his complaints 


about Europeans digging on private property or without a fzrman, he does not 
appear to have had Ottoman permission to dig at Nineveh either, and worked at 
night in order to secure finds for the museum before the French could claim the 
area. He says that he most dreaded the Ottoman authorities, who would think 
that he was digging for treasure “or for a fabulous substance which they called 
‘Elkimia’ (alchemy), that transmuted any metal into gold.” He thus ascribed 
the same kind of simple-mindedness and ignorance to them that the Europe- 
ans had used to describe the natives and Turks. Rassam, like Layard and others, 
described the Ottoman interest in antiquities as treasure hunting, as opposed to 
his own serious search for artifacts on behalf of the British Museum. 


Rassam’s role representing the British Museum at the Nineveh excavations 


was not popular with English archaeologists. Rawlinson wrote to the trustees of 
Jig. 48 
Austen Henry Layard, Nineveh and Its Remains, 1849, vol. 2, plate 51, 


“Assyrian Rock Sculpture (Bavian).” 


the British Museum, protesting that the excavations in Assyria should be led by 
a real Englishman, not by an Oriental. He was hostile to the Rassam family in 
general and did not trust Christian Rassam, the British vice consul in Mosul. 
He wanted William Loftus to be sent to head the excavation instead.‘ 
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But Rassam, whose styling himself an Englishman was rejected by the 
English, nevertheless saw himself as a loyal British subject of the empire. He 
criticized “the terrible Indian mutiny” of 1857, calling it evil and asserting his 
own loyalty to Britain.s! By 1877 he was arguing against the division of finds in 
Mesopotamia with the Ottoman authorities, who had insisted that one-third 
be given to the Imperial Museum, according to the 1874 law. During this time 
it was actually the new British ambassador to the Porte, Sir Henry Elliot, who 
seemed to oppose the taking of finds for the British Museum. Rassam described 
Elliot’s position in quite negative terms and the passage is revealing: 

I must confess from the time that Sir Henry Elliot treated the mission with 

indifference, and allowed this public duty to be conducted as if the trustees of the 


British Museum were traders seeming to enrich themselves by plundering the 
poor Turk, and I, their agent, was a mere adventurer hunting for an employment. 


Rassam describes a situation in 1877 in which Elliot supported the views of the 
Grand Vizier, Edhem Pasha, who wanted the British government to enter into 
a convention for archaeological work similar to the one that existed between 
Germany and Greece. Rassam writes, “We found out afterwards that the con- 
ditions were, first, ‘Greece to retain all objects discovered, with option of giving 
duplicates to Germany; second, Germany to have exclusive right of making 
models of objects found, for five years; and, thirdly, Germany and Greece reserved 
exclusive right to publish scientific results of excavations.’” In arguing against 
this type of contract Rassam made the case that “any portion divided could 
be of very little use to the Ottoman Museum, but would prove of incalculable 
advantage to the literary world, because the British Museum authorities could 
then publish the different texts in a perfect manner.”* Elliot, who was accused 
of being too sympathetic to the Ottomans, was later removed from this post 


because of his views. 


The tale of discovery and acquisition cannot be easily divided into an east- 
ern and a western view. Neither Rassam nor Elliot fit neatly into one mold of a 
dichotomous Europe and Orient. Rassam argued against the new Ottoman rules 
for retaining antiquities found in their domains. He saw the British Museum as 
the leading learned institution and a vastly more fitting place to house Mesopo- 


~ tamian artifacts than the museum in Constantinople. The feeling, however, was 


not reciprocal and Rassam soon found himself accusing the British Museum 
of claiming credit for his work and making slanderous accusations against him. 


Rassam had excavated at Nineveh and at Nimrud (ancient Kalhu). He also 
“had to select, pack, and send to Baghdad, for the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
some sculptures from the Nimroud palaces, which were duplicates of those chosen 
and forwarded to England by Mr. Layard for the British Museum.”s+ During his 
excavations he had found important sculptures in the round, obelisks, and stelae, 
and also the palace of the Assyrian king Ashurbanipal in Nineveh. But many 
of his finds were repeatedly credited to others. General Sir George Rawlinson, 
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a classicist and brother of the Assyriologist Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, had 
dishonestly assigned credit to his brother for discovery of the palace of Ashur- 
banipal.s> And the curator E. A. Wallis Budge at the British Museum removed 
Rassam’s name from museum texts and pamphlets referring to the Assyrian and 
Babylonian discoveries. Budge’s conflict with Rassam led to a lawsuit; Layard 
wrote that Budge wanted to 


supplant Rassam, one of the honestest and most straightforward fellows I ever 
knew, and one whose great services have never been acknowledged—because he 
is a “nigger” and because Rawlinson, as is his habit, appropriated to himself the 
credit of Rassam’s discoveries.% 


In the British archaeological community there was certainly a racist attitude 
toward Rassam, which kept him in his place as an Oriental, never to become a 
real Englishman. Many early archaeologists, including Botta and Loftus, made 
explicitly racist remarks, which Layard, to his credit, did not like and did not adhere 
to. The following description by Loftus of the natives of Iraq is a case in point: 
[It] was the most extraordinary assemblage of animals bearing human form that 
I ever set eyes upon. They had high shoulders, long legs, pucker-faces, and (if 
the Lamarckian theory of transmutation of species be true) perhaps also long 


tails, although I would not vouch for the fact, not having had an opportunity of 
making a minute zoological examination.‘7 


But such attitudes were not limited to European archaeologists; like the appa- 
ratus of scientific archaeology itself, adopted by the Ottomans, these types of 
remarks were repeated by some elite Ottoman archaeologists. One finds a similar 
attitude of racial superiority to the natives of Iraq in the letters sent home by 
Osman Hamdi from his travels in Mesopotamia.*8 


‘The early archaeologists made significant scholarly contributions. They 
traveled and wrote travelogues, they deciphered the difficult ancient scripts and 
recorded relief sculptures in painstakingly detailed drawings, they published 
ground plans and carefully studied king lists. They aimed to frame a science of 
archaeological objects—a record not only of their discovery but of their interpre- 
tation also. They wished to be seen as the first discoverers of the Mesopotamian 
past. But despite their numerous important scholarly contributions, they could 
not claim that priority. For the fascination with ancient Mesopotamia has its 
own long history. Herodotus had described the monuments of Babylonia in his 
Histories. European men had traveled and written about this place well before 
the nineteenth century, and early Arab geographers—Abu al Feda (1273-1331), 
Ibn Hawaal (f1. 943-69), Ibn Jubayr (1145-1217), Masudi (d. 957), Muqaddasi 
(c. 945-1000), and others—had regularly described the exact locations of Nineveh 
and Babylon. The names of these ancient capitals in fact, had always remained 
in use, so that those who credited themselves with the discovery needed only 
to ask locals where Babylon or Nineveh was in order to be shown the place. 
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While in the classical authors and western accounts there was some debate on 
the exact location of Nineveh, with lack of agreement as to whether it was on the 
Tigris or on the Euphrates, residents of the area had never stopped referring to 
the mounds of Koyunjik and Nebi Yunis as Ninua. Indeed, previous European 
travelers who had stopped there and mentioned the sites in their travel accounts 
often noted that they were taken to the location by locals who knew the sites 
by name. The Italian nobleman Pietro della Valle (1586-1652) and other early 
travelers from Europe who visited these places had not presented themselves as 
great discoverers in the same way as did the nineteenth-century explorers. On the 
contrary, they were interested in the idea that the ruined tells were still referred 
to as Babil and Ninua. Benjamin of Tudela, who traveled to Mosul from Spain 
in the twelfth century, says that Nineveh is connected to Mosul by a bridge, even 
if “it is true that Nineveh lies now in utter ruins.”5° Della Valle describes the 
exact locations of both Babylon and Nineveh as a matter of common knowledge, 
without declaring that he has discovered them. The German physician Leonhart 
Rauwolff, who traveled to the east in 1573-76, mentions the location of Nineveh 
and describes the ruins: “Mossel so vor Jaren Nineve geheissen.”6 In 1613 the 
Englishman Sir Anthony Shirley wrote that “Nineve is one English mile from 
Mosul.”s! An English clergyman, John Cartwright, wrote about Nineveh in a 
1611 book, using the Arabic name Ninua.*? Jean-Baptiste ‘Tavernier traveled 
there in 1644 and said that the locals pointed out the ruins of Nineveh to him. 
According to them, he recounted, the prophet Jonah lay buried there. In 1748 
Jean Otter, a French Arabist, wrote about Mosul and Nineveh, quoting the Arab 
geographers. Carsten Niebuhr said that the place was locally called Qalat Ninua 
(Arabic for Nineveh Castle). 


As for Babylon, even more than Nineveh the ruins were known to Arab 
geographers and all manner of travelers well before the eighteenth century. Indeed, 
locally, the tradition of Babylon and its location had never been forgotten, the 
name having been retained at the same site since antiquity and its exact position 
mentioned in numerous texts. Ibn Hawaal, for example, describes Babil as a vil- 
lage; Abu al Feda says it has “the most ancient structures in Iraq’; and Benjamin 
of Tudela reports in the twelfth century that the ruins of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace are still visible. In the west these things were not unknown. A study of 
Babylon by Guillaume de Sainte-Croix appeared in the Mémoires de l'Académie 
des Inscriptions et des Belles-Lettres in 1789, a source that Hilprecht uses in his 
own discussion of Babylon and that is also quoted in works by Claudius Rich. 
Some European travelers seem to have been confused about Babylon, mistak- 
ing Birs Nimrud (ancient Borsippa) or even Aqar Quf (ancient Dur Kurigalzu), 
outside Baghdad, for the Tower of Babel, but Arab and Persian authors and 
other European travelers, such as della Valle, are quite clear about its location 
and identification. Della Valle sent inscribed bricks home and describes Babil as 
the northernmost mound of the site. Carsten Niebuhr, who went to the nearby 
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town of al Hilla in 1765, says that the locals call this region “Ard Babel” (Land 
of Babel). He also says that he saw ruins and inscribed bricks there, so like della 
Valle he was clear about the location and name.* The Abbé de Beauchamp, who 
resided in Baghdad from 1780 to 1790, made two visits to Babylon. He noted 
in his memoirs that there was no difficulty in locating the place because it was 
under the mound that the Arabs call Babil.ss Given the continuous and well- 
documented knowledge of the location of Babylon and of Nineveh throughout 
the centuries and in both east and west, it is remarkable that the nineteenth- 
century writers were able to sell the idea that they had “discovered” these places. 
And this version of the story is still current today. For example, in a recent widely 
used university textbook on archaeological theory and methods Rawlinson is 
credited with having proved that Koyunjik was Nineveh, even though, as we 
have seen, the local name of the site had always been Ninua.s7 


Perhaps because it has remained unquestioned for so long in the historiog- 
raphy of archaeology, the rhetoric of the narrative of the great discovery in the 
east has proven to be remarkably persistent. This same hegemonic narrative has 
been easily adopted in writing in Europe and the United States about the current 
war in Iraq and the efforts to shield and preserve its museums and archaeologi- 
cal sites. Coverage in recent books and articles of the destruction of cultural 
heritage in Iraq, especially the account of the 2003 looting and rescue efforts in 
the Iraq National Museum in Baghdad, depends on the familiar heroizing tale 
of enlightened interventions from outside, and presents the story from the point 
of view of particular actors and nation states of the west, so that we see play out 
in our own time a competition of national pride similar to that conducted by 
the various empires of the nineteenth century.* 


The scramble for the Mesopotamian past began as a competition between 
Britain and France for the acquisition of antiquities for the Louvre and the Brit- 
ish Museum. On the surface, this seems like a purely material desire for museum 
objects, but the scramble played out on several levels.’The acquisition of antiqui- 
ties was of paramount importance but the impetus behind this collecting and 
the archaeological expeditions that provided the artifacts was deeply entrenched 
in the greater ideology of empire. By means of archaeological exploration, the 
mapping and charting of terrain, “roving agents” like Layard provided important 
information for the civilizing mission of the empire.** However, the scramble was 
not limited to competition for objects, permits to dig, or sole access to important 
sites bearing biblical names. It was also for control of the narrative. The story of 
the discovery of the past was presented as one in which the intrepid European 
explorer discovered ancient sites, despite the obstacles placed in the way of the 
pursuit of knowledge by stubborn Ottomans and Iraqi peasants, who could not 
understand the significance of antiquity—or, even if they did, bore no historical 
relationship to the ancient sites and artifacts found in their domains. 
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By the second half of the nineteenth century the myth of Mesopotamia 
as the origin of western civilization had become institutionalized within the 
humanist tradition. This version of history was based upon the concept of culture 
as an organic whole, one that encompassed the entirety of the world. The past 
was grafted onto the tree of the progress of civilization, a progress that found 
its éelos in the modern west. The great chain of art presented in the encyclopedic 
museums was therefore displayed as proof of this evolutionary development of 
culture.” European interests in Mesopotamia were not just antiquarian, scientific, 
or scholarly. They were tied to the larger geopolitical aims of empire, in which 
archaeology played a key part. As the locus of the so-called cradle of civiliza- 
tion, dating to the earliest biblical times, Mesopotamia was indispensable for 
the European encyclopedic museums and for a narrative of world civilization 
with its ée/os in Europe. Mesopotamia was also a geographical terrain of political 
and economic interest to the goals of the imperial enterprise. 


However, the Ottoman government had its own use for the past. The Sublime 
Porte clearly had the same interests as Britain and France in acquiring antiquities 
for its own collection. In fact, the Ottoman interest in antiquity was not unlike 
that of the Europeans in that the capital of antiquity was necessary for its status 
as an empire and for its larger political claims. Antiquities came to define the 
regions of the empire and supported the empire’s identity as a realm of varied 
domains.7! After the Tanzimat of 1839, in which the Ottoman government was 
reformed and restructured, the practices of collecting and the construction of 
museums also became an aspect of a desired Ottoman Europeanization.” For 
the Ottoman sultans, it was important to stake a claim in ruins—for their own 
historical narrative, for intellectual parity with Europe, and in order to confirm 
the identity of the empire by means of the materiality of the past, of ancient 
sites and collected artifacts. Mesopotamia thus became both territorially and 


historically contested terrain. 
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Archaeological ‘Travels in Greece and 
Asia Minor: On the Good Use of 
Ruins in Nineteenth-Century France 


SOPHIE BASCH 


The nineteenth century, standing at the intersection of amateur and scientific 
archaeology, was driven by contradictory tensions, particularly in France. Aesthetic 
thinking on the subject of ancient ruins drew on both the Enlightenment and 
the French Revolution, whether explicitly or not, consciously or unconsciously. 
These fallen monuments, relics of human vanity, were also the object of a more 
specialized attention, beginning with Napoleon’s Commission on Arts and Sci- 
ences during the Egyptian Campaign (1798-1801) and the Scientific Mission 
of the Peloponnesian Campaign (1828-33). Greece had been idealized by the 
Enlightenment philosophers; reinvented in the architecture of Jacques-Germain 
Soufflot, Etienne-Louis Boullée, Jean-Jacques Lequeu, and Claude-Nicolas 
Ledoux; rejuvenated by Neoclassicism; and popularized by philhellenism. In 
the crucible of the years after 1789 it became the basis for a new genealogy: 
the new France was the daughter of a largely invented ancient Greece. As the 
nationalities of Europe awoke in the Romantic age this artifice provided an 
avenue for legitimizing national identities, and archaeology played a key part in 
the process. The founding of the Ecole Francaise d’Athénes in 1846 solidified 
France’s conviction that it was descended from Greece. ‘This, the first perma- 
nent scientific archaeological institution on Greek soil, was initially a school for 
“antiquarian artists” patterned after the Villa Médicis in Rome and providing 
a base from which residents could fan out across Greece and Asia Minor on 
journeys of exploration. Its mission, both scientific and political, generated an 
abundant literature.? 


Archaeology at the time had little to recommend it, especially when it strayed 
into the periods preceding or following the century of Pericles. This was looked 
down on in academia; a scholar described the reaction of two deputy directors of 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure as they prepared to examine a student suspected 
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of liking a period of antiquity other than the classical: “ “There is nothing actu- 
ally wrong with this young man’s application; however,’ [Jacquinet] said, with 
a pained look and stressing every syllable, ‘he practices ar-chae-o-lo-gy! And 
after Jacquinet Désiré Nisard repeated the words in his weary, slightly disdainful 
accent: ‘He practices archaeology! . . . Well!” 


For most archaeologists, who came to Anatolia via Athens, the discovery 
of this other Greece, seen as subsisting before or after the “Greek miracle,” was 
unsettling: “Many interesting regions yet remain to be explored, particularly in 
Asia Minor, in lands where Greek civilization had its dawn, in the time of Thales 
and Heraclitus, and where, after the Roman conquest, it cast its last rays of light. 
Here, archaeology encounters a second-tier Hellenism, Hellenistic art and culture.”4 
The archaeological remains of the Ottoman Empire, in their difference from 
the Attic monuments, held an embarrassing mirror up to France, obsessed as it 
was with the notion of decadence and, following its defeat by Prussia in 1870, 
busily seeking revenge against Germany, whose scientific preeminence seemed 
of a piece with its military might. The Greek past that the French discovered 
in Asia did not coincide with their idea of the Hellenic and, disturbingly, sug- 
gested a version of history different from what they had learned. Centralized 
France struggled to recognize itself in this unexpected Greece, dispersed among 


multiple focal points: 


For centuries Athens had been seen through the lens of Rome. The architectural 
debris still standing in the Roman forura was, with extraordinary confidence, 
called Greek.... When a few attentive travelers cast their eyes on the monuments 
of Greece itself the illusion quickly vanished. It took only a single genuinely 
authentic example to show that neither the major outlines of the composition 
nor the proportions nor the profile of a Greek monument resembled those of the 
monuments whose ruins were scattered across Latium. It became apparent when 
Roman art was compared to Greek art that it had the character of a translation, 
of the sort of “noble and generous” translation in the style of Dacier, who had 
for so long disfigured old Homer. It became clear that we had been looking not 
at an original manuscript but at a heavily annotated parchment that should have 
been scraped like a palimpsest. With more study, it would have transpired that the 
Roman orders are not even a direct translation, not derived from the monumental 
style of Hellas during the century of Pericles but from constructions in the parts 
of the east Hellenized by Alexander. Thus, one must go to Pergamon, to Kyzicos, 
to Antioch, to Rhodes, to Alexandria if one would seek the precursors of Greco- 
Latin architecture, but not to Athens.5 


The Eastern Question added to the complexity and invited archaeological 
metaphor. The cradle of classical humanism was perceived as an exhausted land, 
a field of ruins to be swept clean: “As to Turkey and Greece, if they ever enter 
one’s mind, one imagines that there will always be time to deal with them when 
it becomes absolutely necessary and that, when the old structure has collapsed 
and littered the ground with its debris, Europe will have no choice but to clear 
the field and remove any materials that might hinder passage.”6 
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A further source of confusion was the transformation of archaeology into 
a profession. Universities might have been slow to recognize archaeology, but 
once they did, its position within the academy became a matter of dispute. The 
increasing specialization of academic disciplines, moving toward a divorce of 
the sciences from the humanities, inspired great fear. Salomon Reinach remem- 
bered the apprehensions of the philosopher Ernest Bersot, director of the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, after the fall of the Second Empire, although no changes 
to his institution were threatened at the time: “ ‘It was all very well, we were 
well-liked. But I felt like Charlemagne at his window, seeing Norman sails on 
the horizon.’ For Bersot, whose ideal was a literary essay in the style of Paradol, 
the Barbarians were the erudite.”” 


‘The travelers who followed in the footsteps of the eighteenth-century anti- 
quarians saw themselves as philosophers, meditating on ruins in the manner of 
Volney.’ They despised the new breed of field archaeologists, who detached the 
ancient relics from their place in nature, breaking with a tradition that had been 
active since the Renaissance. Yet during this transition period there were still 
archaeologists with a thorough grounding in the arts and literature. These found 
inspiration in the ideas of the Society of Dilettanti, which had commissioned 
Richard Chandler’s Jonian Antiquities (1769). Chandler’s expedition, following 
the routes of Strabo and Pausanias, had been devoted to an archaeology of the 
visible, in which antiquities were not to be dissociated from later accretions or 
from the vegetation around them, in the manner of the fantastic landscapes of 
the capricci. 

‘The most interesting accounts of travel in Greece and Asia Minor were written 
by graduates of the Ecole Francaise d’Athénes at a time when an archaeological 
calling did not conflict with an artistic one and the Ministry of Public Education 
was still sponsoring what it called “missions scientifiques et littéraires.” Among 
the luminaries who wrote in this mode were the architect Charles Garnier, the 
novelist Edmond About, the historian Numa Fustel de Coulanges, and the art 
critic Paul Jamot, as well as other historians, classicists, Orientalists, and archae- 
ologists: Eugéne Gandar, Georges Perrot, Emile Burnouf, Charles Ernest Beulé, 
Léon Heuzey, Gaston Deschamps, Charles Diehl, Emile Gebhardt, Edmond 
Pottier, Albert Dumont, Salomon Reinach, Georges Radet, Gustave Fougéres, 
Victor Bérard. Some of these are famous names and some are forgotten, but all 
honored the history of archaeology and literature and all were remarkable cor- 
respondents. In addition to their letters, they wrote stacks of articles, sometimes 
gathered later into books, for journals with wide circulation such as La revue des 
deux mondes, Le tour du monde, La revue politique et litéraire, the Journal des débats, 
and the Gazette des beaux-arts. When they contributed reports to specialized 
journals such as La revue archéologique, the Journal de l’instruction publique, or the 
Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, they wrote them in high style. The very best 
writing on archaeology in Greece and the Ottoman Empire is not found in the 
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pages of Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Nerval, Flaubert, Du Camp, or Gautier— 
the ornaments of Romantic literature—but in the travel accounts, guidebooks, 
articles, and correspondence of the scholars who eventually found their way to 
the Louvre, the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and the Académie 
Francaise. Daily life emerges vividly in their accounts, which owe a debt to the 
aristocratic tourism of the Enlightenment. This tradition of learned curiosity, 
which goes back to antiquity and was revived during the Renaissance, survived 
into the nineteenth century. 


Excavational archaeology, equated with scientific progress, represented a 
reversal of values. Archaeology could seem regressive from the point of view of 
aesthetics—the science of judgment, of sense-based knowledge, and the philoso- 
phy of the fine arts, which prospered in the eighteenth century.!! The argument 
for the ruin in situ, which could only be conveyed home to Europe in a report, 
required constructing a picture mentally and then in writing. Such a description 
contained its share of ambiguity, as it was falsely naturalistic; it was a reaction 
to ekphrasis. To keep a monument in its frame of greenery, in its eastern setting, 
surrounded by its props and accessories (out of the world, in a way, with the 
landscape suggesting a stage set), removes it from the present just as surely as 
when it is exhibited alone in a museum or in the pages of an art book. In either 
case, whether left in its picturesque setting or removed to the bare setting of an 
exhibition space, it is arranged and tidied. But the eye prefers to choose freely, 
to compose its own canvas, rather than accept the stage setting of a gallery. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century Georg Simmel, a precursor of 
social psychology and a deep thinker on the subject of borders and border cross- 
ings, was intrigued by the human need to define limits—hence his interest in 
the idea of the whole and exclusion from it. This led him to write a perceptive 
essay on picture frames, on the need for an intermediary between the painting 
and its environment, a parergon (literally, “beside the main work,” an accessory 
or supplementary object), which allows the object to preserve its wholeness by 
isolating it from what lies beyond.1? If ruins, which are by nature fragments, 
can be considered whole, their wholeness must include their landscape. The 
amateurs reproached the modern archaeologists for neglecting the frame and, 
by their purely scientific approach, erasing one of the major assets of archaeol- 
ogy: the individual's relation to the ruins. The modern museum drastically alters 
this relation. 


Further, the public museum deeply offended the sensibilities of both con- 
servatives and liberals. To exhibit in such a context was to expropriate, since 
the objects were not only forcibly removed from their natural setting but were 
then taken out of their noble or ecclesiastical collections—microcosms suited 
to meditation and contemplation—and placed where they could be conserved 
and studied. Who, in the 1800s, did not remember that the Musée Central des 
Arts, which opened in 1793, at the height of the Terror, in the Salon Carré of 
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the Louvre’s Grande Galerie, was drawn entirely from royal collections and 
the possessions left behind by fleeing aristocrats? Prejudice against museums 
remained strong in nineteenth-century France. 


Deploring the attraction of museums for many of his contemporaries, the 
novelist and essayist Louis Bertrand authored an important tract (dedicated to 
the archaeologist Georges Perrot) on the demise of the antiquarian movement at 
the hands of pastiche and translation (and thus killed by a form of decadence).13 
A few years after the turn of the century he wrote a violent diatribe on the dev- 
astating effects of archaeology. His real adversary, he explained, was Romanti- 
cism, whose obsession with history was responsible for fixing and segmenting 
the past in an attempt to dissect it: 


From the time of Poussin and Claude Lorrain to the travelers of the late eighteenth 
century—by whom I mean Le Roy, Choiseul-Gouffier, and the like—it was 
impossible to imagine the ruin isolated from its setting. The one is part of the 
other. The ruin gives the landscape nobility and the landscape in turn, by bathing 
the ruin in its light and melding it with the play of waters and greenery, lends 
the ruin a life and soul. The ruin is no longer a prop, a dead thing; it is the living, 
meaningful center of a whole parcel of nature. ... But Romanticism came along, 
the offspring of archaeology, which broke with this charming conception of the 
past living on into the present. Nostalgia for earlier times led men of the last 
century to value only that part of the past which had ceased living, to seek in 
death the secret of some mysterious beauty. The ruin was studied in order to 
wrest its secret away; it was cut off from the life around it and enclosed behind 
gates, to become the subject of scholarly research and aesthetic meditation. The 
sterilized ruin has supplanted the living ruin. The skeleton has been preserved and 
everything around it neglected. Its presence is a veritable curse on the country 
that shelters it. The eye refuses to see it, and the ruin itself is dead.14 


This debate continues to rage today, playing out in the restitution of high-pro- 
file artworks to their original homes and the demand that others be returned. 
Objects in museums are now restored using high-contrast materials, so that the 
real can better be distinguished from the fake, though the real has been stripped 
of all veracity. This is nowhere more visible than in the pretentious excesses of 
contemporary museum architecture, for example, in the vanity of the outsized 
new Acropolis Museum in Athens, where sculptures, deprived of their original 
scale and context, are dwarfed in a giant mausoleum in which the importance of 
the container seems to outweigh that of the content. This is the tyranny of the 
secondary, the conferring of autonomy on the parergon that Simmel so feared. 


Bertrand, for his part, was following the lead of the journalist Maurice Barrés, 
who lamented the demolition of the medieval tower of the palace of the dukes 
of Athens that, until 1876, had stood on the Acropolis beside the Propylaea: the 
integrity of a ruin is not dependant on cleaning it up but on respecting its layered 
environment. Barrés’s indignation took the form of an ironic dialogue with a 
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fictitious student of the Ecole Francaise, a blinkered academic, oblivious to the 

moral impact of scientific work, historical continuity, or the organicist approach: 
To my way of thinking, had the Parthenon—which is no longer inhabitable by 
Minerva—been allowed to remain what it once was, the Basilica to the Mother of 
God {that is, the Christian church of the Theotokos] the masterpieces of ancient 
art would not have suffered in the slightest from it. They would be bathed in 
life. They would avoid that desolation, that museum death which so distresses 
me up there. ... We decry the iconoclasts who spoil the noblest demonstrations 
of time. The principle of the development of societies and truths: that is what 
would be offered us, with inexpressible charm, by the temple of Pallas complicated 
by a Byzantine chapel, a feudal keep, a Muslim mihrab, and an archaeological 
museum. ... Your duty as a Hellenist and an archaeologist is to give us verified 
records. Well, I’m sorry: you have taken from me incontrovertible records. ... 
The expurgated Greece you offer me is a dry, a sterile truth. The one I want has 
more atmosphere, mixed with more pain, more piety, more moral elevation. 
When I look at your neatly cleaned-up ruin, what does it make me? A lover, a 
hero, a wise man? It detaches me from life. But a Parthenon [still bearing all the 
signs of history] from Pisistratus to the War of Independence would invite the 
kind of thoughts that are easily transformed into feelings: it would make me a 


philosopher and a hero.1 


There was a tirne when such sentiments could be acted upon: in 1786 the painter 
and antiquarian Louis-Frangois-Sébastien Fauvel, serving as consul in Athens, 
had intervened to save crumbling ruins from reconstruction. Fauvel “took an 
interest in conservation, in the good condition of ruins; in a letter dated August 
2, Choiseul agreed, at Fauvel’s request, to give 20 piasters to keep the Caryatid 
wall from being rebuilt.” 

But what of archaeology on Asian soil? A different standard obtained there 
altogether—not surprisingly, since its landscape failed to suggest the Rome of 
Piranesi, the Arcadia of Poussin, or the Delos of Lorrain, still thought to be 
discoverable in Greece. The same traveler who deplored the aseptic quality of 
ruins on Greek soil could, without being reproached for the contradiction, rail 
indignantly in Istanbul at the parasitic infestations attaching to the ruins there. 
The Turks were accused of the same disregard for their antiquities as the Greek 
peasants. When an English traveler, Lady Craven, visited in Constantinople in 
1786, she complained, “The Turks have really not the slightest idea of the value 
of the treasures they possess and destroy them wantonly on every occasion, 
for, from one of the pillars of the temple of Theseus, they have sliced a piece 
of marble to burn into lime for the construction of a Turkish fountain—and 
such is the fate of many a chef d’oeuvre of the best Grecian sculptors.”17 Still, 
the Europeans exhibited the same acquisitive tendencies as in Greece. ‘The 
Comte de Choiseul-Gouffier, ambassador to the Sublime Porte and author of 
the celebrated Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce volumes (fig. 50), was a passionate 
antiquarian who turned his residence, the Palais de France, into a museum and 
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Jig. 50 
Marie-Gabriel-Auguste-Florent Choiseul-Goufhier, Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce, 1782, vol. 1, 
title page. In this early example of philhellenism, Greece, portrayed as a shackled woman in 
Oriental garb, laments among classical ruins, while a Latin inscription on the cliff exhorts her to 
rise up: EXORIARE ALIQUuIS, “Arise, OQ Unknown,” an abbreviation of Dido’s curse on the Trojans 


from Virgil’s Aeneid, book IV, verse 625. 
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received his guests surrounded by ancient marbles, rather like the ancient Hip- 
podrome, with its trophies of imperial conquest.1§ 


For the poetry of ruins must accept the idea of recycling, pillage, even plunder. 
It is easy for Barrés to praise the successive incarnations of the Acropolis; the best 
ruin is the one that escapes recycling, stays passive, and turns to dust, without 
resistance, without compromise, without preservation—without making terms 
with the enemy. On the other hand, what would be left of the ancient world in 
the east if the Byzantines and their successors had not gathered up and reused 
its works, even at the inevitable cost of altering them? But a consequence of the 
collecting habit was that great confusion arose between Byzantine and Islamic 
architecture. “I have no mind to speak of Mistras or of any other of the Turk- 
ishisms that I saw in Greece,” wrote a visitor in 1908.1 Likewise, a Byzantinist 
lamented that interest in Islamic art should be so narrow: “There is to be found 
in the desolation of these churches converted into mosques, these ruined pal- 
aces, these millennial city walls, an affecting poetry, too often neglected by those 
pilgrims who have eyes only for the charms of Islam. Today, Constantinople 
presents the traveler such a prodigious variety of sights and memories that the 
past is everywhere inseparable from the present.” 


When Louis Bertrand first saw the Sublime Porte, which looked unre- 
markable and rundown, he had a fit of the giggles, and he expressed nothing 
but contempt for the Golden Gate of the ancient Yedikule Fortress, used in 
Byzantine times for triumphal entrances but much altered by successive forti- 
fications and accretions: 

I finally got to the famous Golden Gate, the point of departure for the procession 

that accompanied the victorious Basileus.... _ Alas, it is a formless and unrecognizable 

ruin! The Turks have blinded its three arches, bricking them up with masonry, and 
stripped it of its statues and bas-reliefs. The brambles have taken over, its marble 
blocks are cracking, and the angles are out of true. All the trash that collects on 
the outskirts of a city—and an Oriental city at that—is accumulating around it! 


The Golden Gate of the Byzantine Autocrat is as decrepit as the Sublime Porte 
of the Commander of the Faithful! 


It is fortunate that he never saw the aggressive restorations, made a few decades 
after his visit, that disfigured the encircling walls. In deriding these monuments 
for their failure to live up to their splendid reputation, he conveniently did not 
remember that classical works were also recycled and repurposed—the Romans, 
for example, had reused the stones from the choragic monument to Nikias in 
Athens to build the Beule Gate at the entrance to the Acropolis 


Thus nineteenth-century critics established a link between the decadence 
of Byzantium and that of the Ottomans. A further parallel, likewise expressing 
gilded luxury and decadence, between Byzantium and fin-de-siécle Paris, was 
also popular, turning up in any number of essays and evocatively titled novels: 
Byzance by Jean Lombard (1890), Notre byzantinisme by Paul Radiot (1894), 
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jig. 51 
Sarah Bernhardt as Victorien Sardou’s Theodora at the Coliseum Theatre, London, 1911. 


Les amants byzantins by Hugues Le Roux (1898), Dialogues a Byzance by Julien 
Benda (1900), Coins de Byzance by Jean Lorrain (1902), and others. Despised 
by Voltaire and Montesquieu, the Ottoman Empire continued to serve as a foil 
and a mirror for the French self-image. The Byzantinists Charles Diehl and 
Gustave Schlumberger also wrote popular works in this style and the trend 
was furthered by the staging of Victorien Sardou’s Théodora in 1884 with Sarah 
Bernhardt in the starring role, reprised in 1902 and again in 1911 (fig. 51). There 
was much acrimonious debate about the archaeological accuracy of the sumptu- 
ous, richly detailed sets, and the author, who had dictated their archaeological 


details, defended himself by saying that he had relied on the scholarship of Jules 
Labarte and Alfred Rambaud.” 


But if an analogy between Paris and Byzantium was almost too facile, other, 
more positive affinities were also expressed. The landscapes of Asia Minor might 
not awaken any classical reminiscences, but they evoked images of France itself. 
‘The best example appears in a travel account published by Georges Perrot after 
he returned from his archaeological expedition there in 1861. Though his formal 
report was not published for another eleven years, an exhibition of objects that 
he had acquired on his travels was mounted almost immediately. 23 
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The mission had been ordered by Napoleon III, who was then writing his 
History of Julius Caesar. The emperor wanted a scholar to find material traces 
of the route taken by Caesar’s army on its campaign against Pharnaces II, king 
of Pontus and the Cimmerian Bosporus, whom Caesar had defeated at Zela in 
47 BC ina lightning attack (whence the famous declaration, “Veni, vidi, vici”). 
The epigraphist Léon Renier, one of the commissioners charged with choosing 
the expedition’s members, sought out Perrot, the future director of the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, permanent secretary of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, and director of the Revue archéologique. No French mission had 
explored the region since Charles Texier’s pioneering expedition to the region 
in 1833.24 The historian Francois Guizot recalled: “Perrot told me that he went 
to consult Texier before setting out: “There is nothing left to do in Asia Minor,’ 
the old architect told him. ‘I’ve discovered everything.’ Perrot did not believe him, 
fortunately.”25 Together with the architect Edmond Guillaume and the physi- 
cian and traveler Jules Delbet, he went to Greece, Phrygia, Cappadocia, Bythnia, 
Galatia (Anatolia), Pontos, Syria, and Egypt. 


The most important result of Perrot’s expedition was the definitive publica- 
tion of the Res gestae Divi Augusti (the Monumentum Ancyranum), Augustus 
Caesar’s account of his achievements, preserved in an inscription on the wall of 
the Temple of Augustus in Ankara. The text was in fragments, and the temple 
was all but engulfed in an agglomeration of later buildings, rough houses and 
shanties. Perrot painstakingly collected and recomposed the inscription. But 
throughout his journey he also transcribed more than 150 Greek inscriptions, 
made the first photographs of early bas-reliefs at Hityik (Alacahoyiik) and 
Bogazkéy, and brought sculptures, reliefs, ceramics, and architectural fragments 
back to France. 


Louis-Napoleon was interested in archaeology. In 1858, with the help of 
Victor Duruy, Prosper Mérimée, Ernest Renan, and Edmond Saglio, among 
other advisors, he had appointed a commission to study the geography, history, 
and archaeology of the Gauls and the French national territory up to the reign 
of Charlemagne. Perrot’s successful venture allowed him to truly call himself 
the Archaeological Emperor. At around the same time, in 1861, his emissaries 
Léon Renier and the painter Sébastien Cornu purchased a collection of ancient 
jewelry and ceramics for the nation from Giovanni Pietro Campana, a Roman 
collector who had been bankrupted by his passion for archaeology. These col- 
lections, now in the Louvre, were exhibited in 1862 in the short-lived Musée 
Napoléon III in the Palais de Industrie, which had been built on the Champs- 
Elysées for the Exposition Universelle of 1855. On the advice of Cornu’s wife, 
Hortense—goddaughter of Queen Hortense, sister of the archaeologist Eugéne 
Lacroix, friend of Renan, and passionate about archaeology—Napoleon ITI dis- 
played the Campana collection mixed together with objects brought back from 
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Charles Giraud, Musée Napoléon III, terracotta room at the Louvre, also called the Galerie Campana, 1866, 


oil on canvas, Musée du Louvre, Paris. 


Syria, Macedonia, and Asia Minor by several French archaeological missions, 
including that of Perrot (fig. 52). 


‘The result looked like the chaotic contents of a storeroom and provoked 
the mirth of caricaturists and the satirical press. Le journal amusant and Le 
Charivari went to town, finding particular hilarity in the display of Lydian and 
Macedonian tombs, which they described in scathing terms. The passion for 


ancient fragments later expressed by Sigmund Freud and Auguste Rodin was 


not yet widespread. 


But for this emperor, archaeology was anything but trivial; he saw it as an 
instrument of power. The years 1861 and 1862 saw two important expressions 
of this: the young architect Charles Garnier won the competition to design the 
new opera house, intended as a key element in the “féte impériale’—-Napoleon 
IIV’s lavish program of politically motivated public spectacle—and gave it an 
eclectic style that shrewdly brought together different historical strands; and, 
in a decree dated March 8, 1862, the emperor ordered a new museum of Celtic 
and Gallo-Roman antiquities to be built at the Chateau de Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye. This was to become the Musée des Antiquités Nationales, which Salo- 


mon Reinach joined as an assistant in 1887, before assuming the directorship 
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in 1902. We will return to Garnier and Reinach, both former members of the 
Ecole Francaise in Athens. 

Meanwhile, Georges Perrot was writing his account of his travels in Asia 
Minor. The harshness and aridity of the plains around Athens had disconcerted 
his companions, though they found Istanbul enchanting at first sight: 


The reason for this is that Nature in Constantinople, the flora, the disposition and 
color of the plots of land, the light, everything is much more temperate than in 
Athens and perceptibly closer to what we have in France.... From this mixture of 
elements, some familiar and others new and strange, from the wonderful setting 
of the city and its outlying districts on two lobes of the sea, whose shores it covers, 
arises a beauty that is much easier to grasp than the beauty of Athens’s plains, one 
much more striking and seductive to most men, even to men of intelligence.?8 


The book teems with genre scenes. The author rejects academicism and seems 
indifferent to the quest for Antiquity of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. Rather than hark back to the Neoclassical paintings of an earlier age, the 
archaeologist traveler depicts the landscapes of today with his pen. Perrot loved 
Greece for its radical otherness, which he never thought to compare to Provence 
or Burgundy, and he loved Turkey all the more in that it reminded him at many 
points of France. What interested Perrot, originally from the Marne valley south 
of Paris (whose open-air cafés were soon to be discovered by the Impressionists), 
was the immediate reverberation that a sight produced in his soul, the echoes, 
correspondences, visual rhymes, secret harmonies, and sensations, of the kind 
that Marcel Proust later described with such mastery. 


In short, Perrot was a modern. He was traveling at a time when tastes in 
France were changing, when a loosely connected band of landscape painters, the 
Barbizon School, were beginning to move toward what would become Impres- 
sionism. In his homage to Perrot, the Egyptologist Gaston Maspero placed 
special emphasis on the childhood walks his colleague had taken in and around 
Villeneuve and to the Bois de Vincennes: “There, amidst the prairies, the wheat 
fields, and the oaks, he acquired the taste for nature that remained, even in old 
age, one of the dominant aspects of his character.” He described the progression 
of Perrot’s visual education, which was anything but academic, in locations that 
had been formative to Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Gérard de Nerval, and that 
would soon influence Claude Monet: “Perrot, setting out unawares on his career 
as an explorer, visited ... the outskirts of Paris, Fontainebleau, Ermenonville, and 
Rouen.” Similarly, in the course of his mission in the Near East, “unconcerned 
at the affront to his gravity as an archaeologist, he continually made note of the 
picturesque landscape of Asia Minor, seeing both present circumstances and 
the significance of ancient ruins. Groves of ancient trees, ravaged hills, ravines 
whether forbidding or inviting, prairies dotted with half-wild herds, hamlets 
buried in greenery on the banks of rivers, towns sleeping in the quiet of Islam 
or barely waking under the faint stir of a renascent Hellenism—he noticed 
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everything, and when he finally reached the goal of his expedition, he set to his 
task with the same joyous curiosity.” 


Maspero was himself an accomplished literary man who frequented the 
salon of the poet Stéphane Mallarmé. He thought scholarship unlikely to gain 
from the jargon accreting to it and was therefore all the more taken with Perrot’s 
pleasant style and generosity as a popularizer. He compared Perrot’s Souvenirs 
d’un voyage en Asie Mineure to the fantastic creations of an author admired by 
Goethe: “The same breath of freshness blows through it as enlivens [Rodolphe] 
Topfer’s Voyages en zigzag, and in it good Parisians became acquainted with an 
Anatolia less rebarbative than they might have expected.”29 


Perrot’s description of copying Augustus’s Res gestae in Ankara evokes the 
atmosphere and spirit of the mission: 


Several Turkish houses built against the temple hid [the sanctuary] almost 
entirely from view. 

It was a long and exacting task. For the first month, I was occupied with 
transcribing the Greek, but as I had demolished only the dividing walls in the 
houses I had commandeered and the curtain of brick that covered the marble 
and the inscription, I was working in the dark. I will never forget all the many 
hours I spent there, face to face with this mural chronicle, which I deciphered 
letter by letter, moving the candle that I held in my hand so as to cast its light 
variously over each character, while wax rained down on my clothes. There was 
no tedium; far from it: I felt true pleasure when a series of letters in which I had 
seen only cabalistic signs suddenly assumed, by a flash of intuition, sequence and 
meaning, and when, once the main words had been found, the entire line could be 
read and the sentence appeared. Besides, I had the distraction constantly nearby 
of Turkish women and small girls showing each other my hat, my pencil, my 
instruments, who asked me how the women in my country dressed and plied me 
with a thousand naive questions. The house belonged to Ahmet-Aga, a Turkish 
bazaar merchant.30 


His description of his arrival in Amasya, the ancient town of Amaseia in Pontos, 
birthplace of the geographer Strabo, has the insight of a man who does not sepa- 


rate epigraphy from geography, the ancient and Ottoman past from the present. 
It is a bucolic passage that reads like an idyll and suggests certain paintings of 


Jean-Baptiste Corot: 


When one has entered town, the details are no less curious or attractive than is the 
view of the whole. At the gate through which we arrived are Seljuk monuments, 
richly and fancifully decorated, then a great mosque, built by Bayezid-Ilderim, 
the victor of Nicopolis, handsomely maintained, in the middle of an esplanade 
planted with trees overlooking the river: there are embankments reminding us a 
bit of those along the Tiber in Rome, houses built on pilings, watermills jutting 
out into the middle of the stream with dams to bring them water, large water- 
lifting wheels for irrigating gardens, several wooden bridges, a stone bridge that 
probably dates back to Byzantine times, built with ancient rubble, the bases and 
shafts of columns, antique fragments.31 
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Not every art historian of the era had such intelligence and sensitivity in 
encountering new places, people, and works of art. For instance, when Gustave 
Larroumet, the director of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and a correspondent for 
Le Temps, traveled to Lebanon in 1896, he could hardly contain his contempt 
for the most spectacular archaeological site there: 


The art of Baalbek is an art of decadence. Its Corinthian columns exaggerate 
to an absurd degree the rational proportions of the original order. There is no 
sense of fitness, of measure, of balance, especially of taste. The richness of detail 
and care of execution are astonishing, but drawn on an outlandish model. Thus 
the gate of the Temple of Jupiter, imitated from the Erechtheion in Athens, is 
overcharged with ornamentation and extends to gigantism a shape intended for 
much smaller dimensions; and thus the caissons of the peristyle, where busts are 
set horizontally in a vermiculated mass.* 


Earlier in the century Chateaubriand had proclaimed France “the elder daughter 
of Greece for her courage, her genius, and her arts” and Edgar Quinet, a member 
of the French mission to the Morea in 1829, had published a work on modern 
Greece and its relationship to antiquity that aimed to resurrect the past in the 
style of Jules Michelet, through a multifaceted, detailed, comprehensive, and 
romantic approach. 3 Greece began to supplant Rome as the preferred source 
for French culture. Where once Athens had been judged in terms of Rome, the 
time had come to judge Hellenistic and Roman works in comparison to Periclean 
Athens—and Paris was the new Athens. This new attention to the Greek origi- 
nals upon which Roman art was based supported the classic doctrine of mimesis, 
which had been confirmed by Johann Joachim Winckelmann in his Gedanken 
iiber die Nachahmung der griechischen Werke in der Malerei und Bildhauerkunst, 
1755 and Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums, 1764. The latter distinguished four 
phases of Greek art, the last being the Hellenistic or Imitative style. (It was this 
style that so shocked Gustave Larroumet.) 


At this point, French historians and critics descended on classical antiquity 
and reviewed it through the lenses of their respective schools of thought and 
political allegiances. The positivist Hippolyte Taine, succeeding Eugéne Viollet- 
le-Duc at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, based his judgment about a work of art 


~ on mimesis. In opposition to his predecessor, he called for a return to order 


and classicism in criticism. The expression of violent passions horrified him as 
much as it had Winckelmann. He consequently refused to admire the pathos 
of one celebrated masterpiece of Hellenistic sculpture, assessing its form rather 


than its expression: 


The “Dying Gaul,” which belongs to the Pergamenian school, shows, on comparing 
it with the statues of athletes, the distance which separates a rude from a cultivated 
body; on the one hand, there is the hair scattered in coarse meshes like a mane, 
a peasant’s feet and hands, a thick skin, inflexible muscles, sharp elbows, swollen 
veins, angular contours, and harsh lines—nothing but the animal body of a 
robust savage. 
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There is only one true taste, Attic (read: French) taste: “Such is the intellectual 
finesse which, transferred from reasoning to literature, fashioned the ‘Attic taste, 
that is to say, an appreciation of niceties, a sportive grace, delicate irony, simplic- 
ity of style, ease of discourse, and beauty of demonstration.”* 


The scholar Emile Boutmy, a disciple of Taine, distanced himself from the 
criteria of taste forged in the eighteenth century while remaining true to the 
pseudoscientific determinism of his nation, social setting, and moment in history: 


Just as the hierarchy of the arts is altered, so too is what we may call the principle 
of idealization. In the Orient immovable forces, eternal duration, and the large- 
scale order of natural phenomena offer the artist an ideal that is unattainable, a 
disproportionate model. Representation, therefore, bears the signs of an insatiable 
desire, as happens when art proposes to depict a subject that is vast, multiple, 
and indefinite. The Orient presents us with cities of enormous expanse: Kannauj, 
Nineveh, Babylon; with outsized towers such as Babel; with pyramids on the scale 
of mountains; with temples that go on forever as in Egypt; palaces, like Koyunjik 
and Khorsabad, that make Versailles seem a miniature; and with gigantic statues. 
Furthermore, all these edifices, whether monuments or colossi, are covered in 
stucco, carved, painted, gilded, or faced with cedar, bronze, or alabaster on all of 
their surfaces. Some resemble an immense glazed flower or a huge work of the 
goldsmith’s art. Infinity in dimensions, infinity in decorative detail, symbols of 
a model ever fleeing the hand that would grasp it, this is the frantic ideal that 
the artist pursues. Only a failure to understand this singular state of mind could 
lead one to speak of Oriental Jad zaste. There is no bad taste in the Orient, the 
category does not exist. The term does not yet have any meaning. One finds neither 
an apt nor an inapt use of forms for a specific underlying meaning; there is no 
specific underlying meaning, the point of departure for all our judgments about 
harmony, measure, and style.35 


In the mid-1800s numerous travelers perpetuated the concepts of classical beauty 
and harmony propounded by Winckelmann and his followers, and these were 
adopted by every new state or forward-thinking government that erected Neo- 
classical statuary, monuments, and buildings in the belief that it was resurrecting 
Athenian democracy. The illusion was dispelled in 1864 by the publication of 
La cité antique by Numa Fustel de Coulanges, who broke with the illusions of the 
French Revolution and tried to eliminate the historiographic perspective, since 
“a history of history can only be a compendium of past mistakes by historians, 
who could not have had a ‘true understanding’ of the past.”37 We may find the 
intransigence of this position surprising, since the historian had long since been 
accepted as a part of the historical narrative, but it reflected Fustel’s “claim to 
see history as a science and not an art” and his response to the political shift 
in France from the Second Republic to the Second Empire. One absolute had 
brutally been substituted for another: France had become the mystic vessel for 
the power of a sovereign.38 It was therefore important to show the dissimilarities 
between eras and institutions. By insisting on the radical difference between the 
modern city and the ancient, Fustel wanted to shatter a false mirror, to demon- 
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strate the difference between contemporary France and an earlier incarnation. 


The past could not be used as a guide.3 


This was the era of the coming of age of intellectual disciplines and the 
individuation and professionalization of the branches of knowledge was under 
way. Before giving up dilettantism, which thanks to the literary talents of the 
Ecole Francaise d’Athénes had made archaeology a pleasant study, some scholars 
tried to reverse the course of vulgarization and draw the educated public to them 
by encouraging research by amateurs. In 1869 the architect Charles Garnier 
(whose Paris opera house was then under construction) drew up a travel library 
for his young colleagues: 


Let us turn to dooks. Take few books with you, but choose them well. Before 
you set off, consult the best works on the ancient monuments of Greece. For 
descriptive books, if you haven't read Alphonse de Lamartine’s Voyage en Orient, 
don't read it; it would make you see the country in a much different light than 
the one in which you will actually see it... . The only books I recommend for 
you to take are, first, Homer, then Pausanias, then Archaeology, by O. Miiller, and 
finally L’Acropole et le Péloponnése by M. E. Beulé. These four books are essential. 
Next take Itinéraire de Paris a Jérusalem by Chateaubriand. He has depicted the 
country and its customs with great truth. Finally, if you like, take Les Voyages du 
jeune Anacharsis to beguile the long hours on the steamboat.‘ 


A meager and mixed catalogue, the list offers an interesting snapshot of cultural 
baggage at the end of the Second Empire in France. Classic works by Ottfried 
Miiller and Ernest Beulé are joined by the perennial favorite, the Abbé Barthéle- 
my’s 1788 Travels of Anacharsis the Younger, a sort of arrangement in French of 
Pausanias. The travel writings of Chateaubriand and Lamartine are flatly judged 
on the scale of realism: it is not surprising that the former, a hellenophile who 
prided himself on his knowledge of archaeology (he claimed to have discovered 
the site of Sparta), should be favored over Lamartine, an admirer of Islam whose 
impressions of Greece were largely unfavorable. 


As for Georges Perrot and Salomon Reinach, they invited travelers and 
amateurs to play an active role and to volunteer their efforts in both archaeol- 
ogy and the study of present concerns, as the Eastern Question was stimulating 
interest in Ottoman lands and peoples: 


‘This is a vast investigation that must be shared among the many travelers to the 
East, which is now so close to us and so easily accessible. And let each relate 
not the gossip of the drawing rooms in Pera nor the remarks heard in the halls 
of embassies but what he has seen with his own eyes when he has come into 
contact with the people, with those who do not repeat lessons they have learned 
or been assigned, who are not on stage and do not concern themselves with the 
effect they produce on the spectator.‘! 


Reinach, who knew Asia Minor from having directed the excavation of the 
necropolis of Myrina in 1880 (together with Alphonse Veyries and Edmond 
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Edward Goold, Catalogue explicatif historique et scientifique d’un certain nombre d objets contenus 


dans le Musée Imperial de Constantinople, 1871, page 12 and plate 2. 


jig. 54 


Edward Goold, Catalogue explicatif historique et scientifique, plate 5, “Stelae and Ceramics.” 
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Miize-i Hiimayun Lubud ve Makabir-i Atika Katalogu, catalogue of the Imperial Museum, 


AH 1317 (AD 1899), title page with an illustration of a sarcophagus. 
This later catalogue was prepared by Andre Joubin. 


Pottier, later chief curator of the Louvre), was charged in 1882 by Osman Hamdi 
to write a catalogue for the Imperial Museum in Istanbul. This followed upon 
an earlier work, published in 1871 by Edward Goold, the first director of the 
museum (figs. 53-55). 


If it is impossible to do justice here to Théodore Reinach, the discoverer with 
Osman Hamdi of the sarcophagi of Sidon, among the glories of the archaeo- 
logical museum in Istanbul (see figs. 141-43 and the essay by Wendy M. K. 
Shaw in this volume), how much more impossible is it to sum up the multifari- 
ous activities of his brother Salomon, an indefatigable scholar and popularizer, 
a one-man orchestra whose bibliography is longer than the catalogue of Don 
Giovanni's conquests. It is tempting to liken Salomon Reinach to some of the 
other voluminous writers of the nineteenth century. But while he undoubtedly 
belongs to his time, he is also a man of the Renaissance in his love of beauty and 
heir to the Encyclopedists in his drive to disseminate knowledge. In 1886 he 
published a small book on methodology for “archaeologist travelers” to Greece 
and Asia Minor, whom he urged to broaden their curiosity and be more attentive 
to epigraphy, to the arts (through the practice of photography), to numismatics, 
and to geography: 
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Most educated travelers, even those who travel largely for pleasure, would be 
happy if their enjoyment and fatigue could somehow prove useful to science. If 
their good efforts often lead to nothing, it is because they have tried to do too 
much or have not known what they could do usefully. Some are overly ambitious, 
others simply ignorant and in consequence precious opportunities are lost that 
do not occur twice in a lifetime. 

The most common type is the ill-prepared traveler. He is going to travel to 
the East, to visit Athens, the Peloponnese, Constantinople, perhaps the interior 
of Asia Minor and Syria; but have not these countries been traveled a hundred 
times—and, what’s more, by scholars and professional explorers? Is there anything 
left for a neophyte to glean after the masters have reaped the harvest? Assuming 
that nothing further can be done without long and costly excavations, our traveler 
does nothing at all. He crosses the most poorly known regions without penning a 
note or drawing a sketch; like a traveling peddler he passes monuments that have 
never been published and is surprised on his return to hear: “What! You went 
from this town to this town and don't even know how long it took you, when 
none of the maps agree on the distance? You stayed in such-and-such a port in 
the Levant, or on such-and-such an island, yet you have made no inquiries as to 
the collections of antiquities to be found there?” 

‘These reproaches will cause him genuine regret, but he would be wrong to 
feel abashed, for many famous travelers have had similar mishaps. I will only 
cite the example of Fellows, an English explorer lacking neither in knowledge 
nor in zeal. [In 1838] he visited, rather rapidly, the area around Pergamon and 
the Kaikos Valley, a region till then mostly untraveled and even today very little 
known. Back in England, as he tells us himself, he was surprised to learn from 
his colleagues at the Royal Geographical Society that he had been wandering in 
an area for which no map existed. How could he have known, when Pergamon is 
only ten hours from Smyrna, the most European of all the towns in the Levant? 
But just beyond the gates of Smyrna rises the Mount Sipylos massif, some parts 
of which are as little explored as the interior of Africa! It is a case of too few 
harvesters for the harvest, and not the reverse. To how many travelers do the 
words of the Bible not apply, “Eyes have they, but they see not.” It is not enough 
simply to have eyes; one must also know when to open them. In other words, 
a person who does not look for anything will not find anything, and one only 
thinks to look when one knows what still remains to be discovered. The poorly 
prepared traveler has no inkling. 

The ambitious traveler, our second type, does have some suspicion but 
overestimates his own capacity. Whether he is an urbanite or a country-dweller, 
whether he has a specialization or not, as a traveler he wants to be master of 
all skills. Once he has decided to do a favor for scholarship, though he is not a 
scholar, why should he privilege one branch of study over the others? When he 
plans a distant voyage, picturing it vaguely, he imagines that there will be a great 
deal of forced leisure. To find a use for that leisure is insurance against boredom. 
So six weeks before leaving, he goes and consults specialists, who are generous 
with their advice. Each tells him more or less the same thing: with a little extra 
baggage, time, and attention, entirely new discoveries are possible. The botanist, the 
entomologist, the geologist, the paleontologist, the meteorologist, the geographer, 
the archaeologist, the anthropologist, each recommends “a few light instruments” 
and writes up some brief instructions. By departure time, the instruments fill a 
large crate and the instructions a thick binder.4 
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The style of this account is that of a fable or a moral tale. In the manner of La 
Bruyére or La Fontaine, Reinach contrasts two archetypes: the improvident 
traveler and the ambitious traveler, who might as well be Aesop's city mouse 
and country mouse. Does he truly believe, at this transitional moment, when 
scientific archaeology is consigning the antiquarian to the dust heap, when 
specialized professionals are coming to the fore in every field, that enlightened 
amateurs can contribute to our knowledge of antiquity? Or indeed that these 
dilettantes’ reports will find their way into learned journals, the province now 
almost exclusively of academics? Salomon Reinach was of melancholy tempera- 
ment, so we should probably see this plea on behalf of the amateur as a farewell 
to the amateur, doubly ironic for being written as a prescription for the future. 


In company with all the archaeologist writers mentioned here, Reinach is 
now part of the history of archaeology, where, in the great museum of historiog- 
raphy, he joins the monuments of Greece and Asia Minor to which his writings 


brought a second youth. 
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FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE IstanBuL ARCHAEOLOGICAL Museums 


‘The Rediscovery of Constantinople 
and the Beginnings of 
Byzantine Archaeology: 
A Historiographic Survey 


a ROBERT OUSTERHOUT 


Istanbul only officially became Istanbul in 1930. Before then it answered to 
many names, but for much of the western world, well into the twentieth cen- 
tury, it remained Constantinople, legendary entrepét of the east and capital of 
the vanished Byzantine Empire. Throughout the previous two centuries, for 
| educated western travelers schooled in the classics, Constantinople figured as 
the last great imperial city founded in antiquity, albeit a bit down at heel and 
overlaid with an Oriental veneer. If the archaeologists could only sweep away 
=: that veneer, they imagined, the vestiges of a glorious past would reappear, as 
they had decades earlier in Athens, where archaeology had begun with a cer- 
emony on the Acropolis attended by Greece’s newly crowned first modern 


monarch. Constantinople offered tantalizing testimony of an all-but-vanished 


civilization, uniquely responsible for preserving and transmitting the culture of 
Greco-Roman antiquity.1 


Edward Gibbon (1737-94) had denigrated the Byzantine Empire in 
accordance with the Enlightenment’s view of the Middle Ages as “the triumph 
of barbarism and religion.”2 But by the nineteenth century attitudes toward the 
Middle Ages had changed, and the mystique of Byzantium loomed large in the 
imagination of Christian Europe. For example, in a masque staged in London 
in 1899 the personification of Byzantium speaks: 


I was the daughter of imperial Rome, 

Crowned by her Empress of the mystic East: 

The Most Holy Wisdom chose me for her home. 
Sealed me Truth’s regent, and high Beauty’s priest. 
Lo! when Fate struck with hideous flame and sword, 
Far o'er the new world’s life my grace outpoured.3 


Bowl 


Byzantine, twelfth-thirteenth century, terracotta, Constantinople 
2680 CC, accessioned 1894 
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The Byzantine past held a multiple fascination, being classical, Christian, and 
Oriental. But how to recapture that past? Visitors to the city at the beginning of 
the twentieth century could see it only dimly: most of Byzantium’s grand spaces 
had disappeared and those that survived had lost much of their luster. The Great 
Palace had fallen into ruin long before the Ottomans arrived; the churches had 
been converted to mosques; the Roman Hippodrome had been buried by the 
rising ground level. As Alexander Van Millingen warned in 1912, “The visitor 
must ...be prepared for disappointment.” 
Age is not always a crown of glory; nor does change of ownership and adaptation to 


different ideas and tastes necessarily conduce to improvement. We are not looking 
at flowers in their native clime or in full bloom, but at flowers in a herbarium so 


to speak, or left to wither and decay.‘ 


Still, for the classicist, Byzantium represented the continuation of the ancient 
Greco-Roman tradition and thus merited study. Moreover, part of its past was 
Christian and that mattered greatly to Christian Europe—educated or other- 
wise-—which viewed the Muslim world with suspicion. With opinions shaped by 
European imperialist attitudes of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it saw 
the Ottoman Empire as decadent, irrational, and bellicose. In contrast, Byzantine 
Constantinople had “defended the higher life of mankind against the attacks 
of formidable antagonists, and rendered eminent service to the cause of human 
welfare,” as Van Millingen wrote in 1899. “This is what gives to the archaeological 
study of the city its dignity and importance.”s That is, the past—the Christian 
past—waiting to be unearthed, represented something entirely different from 
present reality. While other nations and capitals had used their past to forge a 
modern identity, the pre-Ottoman past of Constantinople was not useful to the 
Ottomans: it stood in dramatic opposition to the present in both its Hellenism 
and its Christianity and would not provide validation or symbolic underpin- 
nings for the current regime. Put another way, it could serve to empower the 
present regime only by remaining conquered—that is, if its churches continued 
to function as mosques and its spaces of power remained unexplored. 


Byzantine archaeology, which arose as a discipline around the turn of the 
jast century, thus began under challenging circumstances, doubly tainted by its 
religious and political associations. These very factors, however, were what attracted 
European scholars to the city. Against the backdrop of the Eastern Question, a 
general scientific curiosity about the city’s past was here coupled with a desire to 
appropriate it as a legitimate part of European history. This underlying motive 
helps to explain why so abject and damaged an object as the Serpent Column 
in the Hippodrome fascinated western visitors. Long since decapitated and left 
sitting in a hole, it was nevertheless cited as the most evocative monument in 
the city. “Nothing in Constantinople, perhaps in the world, has such a history,” 
gushed William Holden Hutton in 1909 (figs. 56, 57).6 The great bronze column 
had an illustrious history. It had been erected in front of the Temple of Apollo at 
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Delphi to commemorate the Battle of Plataea of 479 BC, in which Greek forces 
had defeated an invading Persian army against overwhelming odds. At the time 
the event had been regarded (by Greek writers) as the triumph of the rational, 
civilized westerner over the irrational, uncivilized Oriental, and these overtones 
lingered throughout the subsequent history of the monument. Brought from 
Delphi by Constantine the Great in AD 324-30 to decorate the racecourse of 
his capital city, it retained this resonance in its new setting. It was beloved by 
western scholars in part, perhaps, because it had an exceptionally long literary 
history.” By the late nineteenth century, viewed against the backdrop of the 
declining Ottoman Empire and the manufactured exoticism of the “mysteri- 
ous Orient,” the rich and meaningful history of the column would have had a 
particular resonance for the (self-identified) rational, civilized European visitor. 


Until the twentieth century archaeology in Ottoman lands had rarely pro- 
gressed beyond salvage archaeology; that is, the location, nature, and duration of 
an excavation was typically determined by chance discoveries during construction 
or necessity in the face of urban development, rather than by core questions of 
historical geography or cultural significance. Early investigations were nearly 
always carried out by Europeans—either resident or visiting foreigners. Over 
time, however, following the European model, archaeology came to be viewed 
by the Ottomans as part of the “civilizing mission” of the Turkish state—at 
least this was the sentiment of Osman Hamdi (1842-1910) as he established a 
national policy and a national museum in the late 1800s.8 It is noteworthy that 
his new museum, founded as it was to promote an Ottoman agenda, included 
a variety of Byzantine artifacts.° 


As with the classical world, study of Byzantium has been dominated by 
the text; for Constantinople, the philologist ruled (and still rules) supreme. The 
city was best known to westerners through many evocative descriptions and 
ceremonial texts rather than through its monuments. ‘That is, Constantinople 
was understood more as a concept than as a reality. 


This approach to research plays out in the literature on the history of the 
city, so that the historiography of Constantinople’s archaeology is itself highly 
literary and constitutes a cultural artifact in its own right. The emphasis on tex- 
tual sources began in the Renaissance and has continued to the present day, but 
passed through a number of permutations. The first works were, broadly speak- 
ing, philological studies; these were followed by travel guides and the accounts 
of individual adventurers, some of whom laid the groundwork for more rigor- 
ous and organized approaches. Scholarly perspectives began to shift with new 
interest in Hagia Sophia as the city’s pivotal monument; subsequent research 
refined all these trends and introduced a more technical and scientific process, 
in line with the emergence of archaeology as a formal discipline with principles 
modeled on the objective criteria of the sciences. 
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Sig. 56 
The Hippodrome, after 1866, photograph by Sébah and Joaillier, 


Suna and Inan Kirac Foundation, Istanbul Research Institute Photograph Collection. 


Sig. 57 
View of the Hippodrome in 1574, showing Hagia Sophia, the Obelisk of Theodosius, Serpent 


Column, and Walled Obelisk, Freshfield Album, drawing 21, Trinity College Library, MS 0.17.2. 
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Early Scholarship on Constantinople 


Scholarly study of the city began with the French humanist Pierre Gilles 
(Petrus Gyllius, 1490-1555), who explored it in 1544—47, during the reign of 
Siileyman the Magnificent. He had been sent by Francois I to purchase ancient 
manuscripts but the sovereign died shortly after he reached Constantinople and 
acquisition funds were not dispatched. Gilles therefore redirected his interest 
to the early Byzantine city of Constantine and Justinian. Organized into four 
books, his study systematically examines the city from east to west, attempting 
to correlate the standing remains with references in old texts, drawing on his 
impressive familiarity with Byzantine writers. From his account he appears to 
have consulted at least eighty separate Byzantine texts. His topographical study 
was published posthumously in France in 1561 and is often remarkable in its 
accuracy.10 In addition to the monuments above ground, he visited the Basilica 
Cistern (Yerebatan Saray1) and extended his travels to examine Byzantine and 
Ottoman remains outside the city walls, such as the aqueducts in the Belgrade 
Forest and the castles of the Bosporus.1! 


Gilles was almost unique among the early European scholars in his familiarity 
with the topography and monuments of the city. Not so his erudite successors: 
the French philologist and historian Charles du Fresne, sieur du Cange (1610- 
88), and the Benedictine scholar from Ragusa Anselmo Banduri (1670-1743). 
Both wrote at great length on the history and topography of Constantinople, 
but their works were based exclusively on texts, drawing on the rich collections 
of Byzantine manuscripts in Paris. While both offered fresh observations on 
the situation of the monuments and the character of the city, neither ever set 
foot in Constantinople.2 The methodology for historical inquiry grounded in 
philological study undertaken by du Cange and Banduri set a standard for future 


generations of historians.13 


‘The Austrian Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall (1774-1856) offered a different 
perspective, however still strongly philological. From 1799 to 1807 he served 
in the Austrian embassy to Constantinople and thus had a personal familiarity 
with the city and its monuments. In contrast to many of his contemporaries, 
who discussed the distant past of the city while ignoring the present, Hammer- 
Purgstall focused his scholarly interests on Ottoman history and its sources. His 
1822 book on Constantinople foregrounded the Ottoman city, while attempting 
to set it into its historical context. He thus described many of the Byzantine 
monuments and he included an inventory of churches converted to mosques as 
well as a map and 120 Greek, Latin, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish inscriptions.14 


Travel Guides and Popular Photography 


While much of our information about Constantinople before the middle of 
the nineteenth century comes from solitary scholar-explorers, whose accounts 
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of the city were both based on texts and presented almost entirely in words, by oa Fruchtermann, who began to market postcards in the mid-1890s. At first he 

~ the middle of the century much had changed. European society had become purchased these from Germany and Austria, but soon he began production in 

more mobile and considerably more visually oriented. The British Thomas Cook Constantinople, often using stock views from studio photographers. He con- 

Company had begun to operate organized tours in 1840 and international travel tinued in business until 1915, having produced an estimated three thousand 

gradually became available to a larger portion of European and American society. different cards with a wide variety of subjects (see fig. 62). His chief competitor, 

The development of photography also played a role. With the invention of the E. F. Rochat, could offer only about 1,200 different cards.19 While none of the 

Daguerreotype process in 1839, European photographers began to seek exotic postcard producers specialized in the Byzantine period, there are a surprising 

and artistic subject matter abroad to capture for an enthusiastic buying public at number of views of the Byzantine monuments of Constantinople: in addition 

home. The years 1840-55 saw a variety of new processes developed and by the to Hagia Sophia and the Kariye Mosque, a variety of postcards depicted the 

| 1850s most European cities had photographers with shops amassing collections lesser-known monuments such as the Zeyrek Mosque (the Pantokrator), Gul 

| of negatives of scenic views. Albums of photographs of foreign settings were Mosque, Bodrum Mosque (the Myrelaion), and Fenari Isa Mosque (the mon- 

| popular as well, notably James Robertson's Photographic Views of Constantino- astery of Lips), the Land Walls, and the Yedikule Fortress (Golden Gate). These 

| ple, published in London in 1853.15 As Constantinople became an increasingly views are often of great archaeological value because they show the buildings 
popular destination for travelers, photographic studios appeared in the city to fetoes helt niodarestara one: 


supply the new market. Many of the early photographers were foreigners, but 
enterprising Ottomans quickly learned the new medium as well. J. Pascal Sébah 
and Policarpe Joaillier were the best-known and most prolific (see figs. 134, 135, 


Byzantine archaeology could claim its beginnings around mid-century, with 
the investigations undertaken by the Swiss architect Gaspare Fossati (1809-83) 
and his brother Giuseppe as they restored Hagia Sophia (then the Mosque of 
144). Sébah had opened his studio in 1857 with the Frenchman A. Laroche Ayasofya) on commission of Abdiilmecid I (1823-61) in 1847-49. Their primary 
as his partner, then joined with Joaillier in 1884-85.16 While none of the early task was to stabilize the grand but decrepit building. As they renewed its inter- 
photographers concentrated on systematically recording the Byzantine monu- nal plastered surfaces the Fossatis uncovered dozens of figural mosaics that had 
ments, views of Hagia Sophia, the Hippodrome, and other Byzantine buildings been suppressed in earlier centuries, which they dutifully recorded in sketches, 
were included in their collections. watercolors, and notes before covering them again (figs. 58-60). While they 


Many of the tourists who came to Istanbul in this period were well-educated understood the historical and artistic value of their discoveries, doubtless they 
and they were often familiar with the growing body of scholarly literature. If not, would not have regarded their documentation as “archaeology” per se. The 1852 
they knew the monuments from the numerous travelers’ accounts and guide- publication by Gaspare included none of these records. Rather, it was a folio 
books published throughout the nineteenth century and into the early twentieth, of romantic views of the mosque that revealed little of its Christian character 
such as Murray's Hand-book for Travellers in Turkey in Asia Including Constan- and emphasized its Ottoman identity, as was appropriate to a project patron- 
tinople, of which the third edition of 1854 was most widely circulated; it went ized by the sultan.20 A second publication of plans and views, proposed to Tsar 
through many printings and many editions. A version of the same information Nicholas of Russia, never materialized. Only in the following century was the 
had already appeared in 1845 in Murray’s Hand-book for Travellers in the Ionian archaeological value of the Fossati drawings and notes recognized. 


Islands, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor and Constantinople. Murray’s guides drew on 
older literature, from Gilles to Hammer-Purgstall, and were the standards for the 
English-speaking tourist throughout much of the nineteenth century. Hutton 


At the same time as the Fossatis were at Hagia Sophia, the German archi- 
tect Wilhelm Salzenberg (1803-87) was also in the city, working with them by 
command of the king of Prussia and thus able to observe the discoveries in the 
building close at hand. Salzenberg provided the first scholarly study of Hagia 
Sophia, including in his massive folio plans, sections, elevations, and decorative 
details.22 He also incorporated several details of the mosaics uncovered by the 
Fossatis, and his section of the building represents the mosaics in situ (fig. 61). 


commented in 1900, “I can refer the reader, with entire confidence, to Murray’s 
Hand-book, and to nothing else.”17 Black’s first edition of A Guide to Constan- 
tinople by Demetrius Coufopoulos was published in 1895; and the German 
Baedeker’s first edition of Konstantinopel und Kleinasien was published in 1905. 


By the end of the century, hundreds of different postcard views of the city Inevitably, misconceptions found their way into his renderings—for example, 
and its monuments were available to collectors as well.1s Postcards had been he placed the bronze quadriga from the Hippodrome (now at San Marco in 
officially introduced into Europe by the Austrian government in 1869 and Venice) above the west entrance, and his architectural drawings tend to be rig- 
proved immensely popular throughout Europe and America. Constantinople : idly regularized. Moreover, his drawings represent the ideal state of the restored 


soon followed suit. At the vanguard of postcard publication in the city was Max i building, not its actual condition. 
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f the central space looking toward the apse. 
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Jig. 60 
Gaspard [Gaspare] Fossati, Aya Sofia Constantinople, as recently restored by order of H.M. the Sultan 
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Abdul Medjid, 1852, plate 8, Hagia Soph 
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In addition to Hagia Sophia, Salzenberg included several other Byzantine 

| monuments, which he presents similarly, with plans, sections, elevations, and 
decorative details. These are arranged in more-or-less chronological order, begin- 

ning with various disjecta membra, followed by the Church of St. John of the 

Studion, the Church of Sts. Sergios and Bakchos (which he calls the Monastery 

of Sergius), Hagia Eirene, the Vefa Kilise Mosque (which he identifies incor- 

rectly as the Theotokos of Lips), the Pantokrator (correctly identified, including 

a detail of the opus sectile floor), the Tekfursaray: (identified as the Hebdomon), 

and a few Anatolian churches. Of these monuments, the illustrations of the 

Tekfursaray: are of particular importance, in spite of the misidentification, as he 
records numerous details subsequently destroyed.23 In many ways Salzenberg’s 

book marks the beginning of scholarship on the Byzantine monuments of the 


i 
i 
i 


city—the first attempt to record them systematically or scientifically and to 
present them graphically. 


Actual digging in the city began shortly thereafter. In 1855, armed with a 
irman and a team of Croatian workers, the British archaeologist Charles Newton 
(1816-94) cleared the earth from around the Serpent Column in the Hippo- 


| fig. 61 drome.” Newton found a few fragments of marble as he dug, but he dismissed 
Wilhelm Salzenberg, Alt-christliche Baudenkmale von Constantinopel vom V. bis XU Jahrhundert, these as insignificant, believing that the earth had been disturbed in the not too 
1855, plate 9, Hagia Sophia, restored section. distant past and ascribing the four-meter rise in the ground level to the time 


of the construction of the Sultan Ahmed Mosque. He devoted only three days 
to the enterprise; having unearthed the column, he left without cleaning the 
bronze, dismissing the monument as substandard. Its exposed lower portions were 
cleaned the following year by Otto Frick and Philipp Anton Déthier, allowing 


the inscription on the bronze surface to be read and the association with Delphi 


to be confirmed (fig. 62).25 A few years earlier Gaspare Fossati had found one of 
the missing bronze serpent heads (now in the Istanbul Archaeological Muse- 
ums, the former Imperial Museum), which had broken off in 1700.% In 1856 a 
second British enterprise exposed the bases of the Constantinian racecourse’s 
two obelisks.2”7 But there was no scientific documentation of these discoveries 
at the time. Notably, Newton’s interest had been in classical, not Byzantine, 
antiquities, and he soon left Constantinople to investigate the remains of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassos. 


Several European travelers began publishing illustrated accounts of the 


Byzantine monuments they saw. Notable among the early publications is the 
ee | | work of Charles Texier (1802-71), who after excavating at Fréjus and Ostia was 
Ly cvlouueen peste Staniiunl, Couctnlgnaple Photugs. Gnlmex fcér0s, sent by the French ministry of culture on an exploratory mission to the Otto- 
man Empire in 1833. He made extensive journeys in the 1830s and produced 
ane Caren Len ena several illustrated accounts of his travels in Asia Minor and areas to the east. 
In 1864 he published (with Richard Popplewell Pullan) Byzantine Architecture, 
the first book on the subject.28 While in Constantinople in 1833-35 he studied 


Hagia Sophia and several other Byzantine monuments, but this did not result 


jig. 62 
The Serpent Column at the end of the nineteenth century, enlivened with street urchins, in a 


postcard produced by Max Fruchtermann. 
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in a significant publication. Oddly, Constantinople is almost completely absent 
from his Byzantine Architecture, although he left behind an important archive of 
drawings at the Royal Institute of British Architects.29 His Asie Mineure of 1862 
included views and details of monuments in Trebizond, Nicaea, Cappadocia, 
and Nymphaion, while in Byzantine Architecture the greatest coverage is given 
to the monuments of Thessaloniki and temples converted to churches. The goal 
in the latter publication, stated in the preface, was to demonstrate that there 
was a “school” of Byzantine architecture, whose origins could be sought in the 
east, and that Christian architecture had a long history preceding the Gothic. 


From Historical Geography to Architectural History 


The nineteenth century saw numerous adventurer-scholars who, like Texier, were 
more attracted to the challenges and potential for discovery in Anatolia than to 
the capital—that is, they sought the world beyond the familiar classical tradition. 
William F. Ainsworth (1807-96) and William J. Hamilton (1805-67) led the 
way, writing learned illustrated books based on their travels.30 Both were well- 
read and interested in the historical geography of the places they visited, and 
they left important early accounts of the rock-cut settlements of Cappadocia. 
Ainsworth had accompanied the Euphrates expedition of 1837 and launched 
a second expedition to learn more about the Chaldean Christians, as well as 
to explore the geography of Asia Minor. Hamilton's interests were primarily 
geological, to which end he was the first European to ascend Mount Argaeus 
(Erciyas Dag), but the lack of a good map of Asia Minor led him to turn to 
cartography. The German Orientalist Andreas David Mordtmann (1811-79) 
focused on Constantinople but also extended his travels to Thrace, Pontos, and 
central Anatolia, which he recounted in letters published in the periodical Das 
Ausland between 1855 and 1864; these were later collected and edited by Franz 
Babinger. Mordtmanns son, also Andreas David, continued with similar research 
as a hobby, publishing a study of the topography of Constantinople in 1892.51 
These various semi-amateur projects signal the beginnings of a correlation 
between classical sources and identified sites, a vital adjunct to archaeology proper. 


Historical geography became much more rigorous with the work of the 
German Heinrich Kiepert (1818-99) and the Scot Sir William Mitchell 
Ramsay (185 1-1939). Kiepert, who became a professor of geography in 1852, 
devoted much of his career to creating an atlas of the classical world. Beginning 
in the 1840s he explored Asia Minor and produced the most accurate maps of 
the region, which were regularly updated and used by travelers into the early 
twentieth century.2? Ramsay, who held professorships at Oxford and Aberdeen, 
traveled extensively in Asia Minor from 1880 until the outbreak of World War 
L. When he began his investigations the locations of very few historical places 
in Asia Minor could be fixed with certainty. For geographical identification he 


formulated a broad approach, taking into consideration sites from all periods, 
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Sig. 63 
Binbirkilise Church 10 during the cleaning of the foundations, 1907, photograph by Gertrude 


Bell. Getrude Bell Archive, University of Newcastle. 


including the Byzantine, and he employed evidence that had been previously 
neglected or underused, such as local coin types, the writings of Christian authors, 
and legends. His study of historical geography, published in 1890, remains fun- 
damental.33 Most of the earlier scholars had limited their explorations to the 
library, but as Ramsay realized, this sort of study only made sense with a profound 
knowledge of the land itself. In 1907-9 Ramsay collaborated with Gertrude 
Bell (1868-1926) on excavations at Binbirkilise, an early Byzantine settlement 
near Konya. In fact their “archaeology” consisted of little more than uncovering 
foundation walls to clarify the plans (fig. 63). For the publication Bell traveled 
separately across Anatolia, recording Byzantine churches with measured drawings 
and photographs. ‘The resulting study, published in 1909 and richly illustrated, 
is invaluable, as many of the sites she records have subsequently disappeared. 
Following the model set by Josef Strzygowski (discussed below) she organized 
and assessed the buildings according to typology and formal characteristics. Her 
onsite documentation was executed with great haste and her drawing rarely went 
beyond ground plans, from which she derived a typological analysis. Bell left 
behind more than six thousand photographs from her travels. While Ramsay 
was a classicist interested in early Christianity, not an archaeologist, he saw 
travel and site study as necessary components of historical geography, but he was 
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considerably less interested in the monuments per se. In contrast, Bell was not 
a classicist; she was a well-educated adventurer and a self-taught archaeologist. 
Notably, she was primarily interested in documenting the architecture of later 
periods, including both the Byzantine and the early Islamic. Indeed, the majority 
of the buildings she published lacked a recorded history and she attempted to 
write a history for them based on the close analysis of their architectural forms. 


The German scholar Hans Rott (b. 1876) had made a similar documentary 
sojourn across Anatolia at about the same time.35 He added many new Byzan- 
tine monuments to the repertory as he traveled along the southern coastlands, 
providing a detailed record of the monuments he visited but without thoroughly 
investigating any one site. Ernst Emil Herzfeld and Samuel Guyer surveyed 
and excavated in Cilicia in 1907, although their results were published much 
later.36 The French Jesuit missionary Guillaume de Jerphanion (1877-1948) 
was assigned to the Jesuit mission in Tokat in 1903-7. From there he began to 
explore Asia Minor. In 1907 he made the first of many excursions into Cap- 
padocia, where he undertook to document the painted, rock-cut churches. His 
fundamental corpus of the painted churches was published only after World 
War I, but it established a methodology for examination still followed today.37 
He recognized that the monuments of the region required a multidisciplinary 
approach to document the architecture with measured drawings, to laboriously 
transcribe all inscriptions, and with both drawings and improved photographic 
techniques to record the mural paintings systematically. For comparative pur- 
poses he created inventories of letter forms, decorative patterns, and iconography 
and, setting these against the very few securely dated monuments, he developed 
a chronology for the dozens of undated monuments through stylistic analysis. 


Abandoned sites in Anatolia were often more easily accessed than churches 
converted to mosques in the capital. Even Hagia Sophia was often off limits 
and visits there required a special firman. When William Richard Lethaby 
(1857-1931) and Harold Swainson arrived in Constantinople in 1893 to study 
Hagia Sophia, they were not able to obtain a firman and apparently only made 
their way into the building by dressing in drag and joining a group of women.%8 
Despite such obstacles, scholarship continued in the capital. In 1878 the architect 


~ Domenico Pulgher published Les anciennes églises byzantines de Constantinople. 


He increased the number of buildings illustrated by Salzenberg, adding the 
Theotokos of Lips (Panachrantos, or Fenari Isa Mosque), Myrelaion (Bodrum 
Mosque), Pantepoptes (Eski Imaret Mosque), Hagios Andreas (Koca Mustafa 
Pasha Mosque), and the Church of the Chora (Kariye Mosque). ‘The illustra- 
tions are similar to those of Salzenberg, but with simplified floor plans and 
attenuated elevations and sections. Thus, the Kariye Mosque, which he illustrates 
in some detail, resembles Venice’s San Marco in its facade elevation (fig. 64). 
Auguste Choisy offered a more scientific approach: drawing upon his training 
as an engineer and following on the influential work of Eugéne Viollet-le-Duc 
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he emphasized the structural aspects of historic buildings rather than their 
decorative features. He followed his study of Roman building practices with 
a similar study of Byzantine architecture, published in 1883.40 He examined 
wall-construction systems, column types, and mortars and offers an extended 
discussion of vaulting construction, distinguishing types constructed with and 
without centering. He drew his examples from a wide variety of locations and his 
plates include two impressive cutaway views of Hagia Sophia (fig. 65). While he 
does not focus on a single site or a single building, many of his observations are 
still broadly applicable, particularly his structural analyses. Several handbooks 
that include Byzantine architecture appeared in the second half of the century 
as well, notably that of Heinrich Hiibsch, written for use by architects.41 While 
most of these derived their material from secondary sources rather than from 
primary observation, Byzantine architecture entered the vocabulary of styles 
available to practicing architects. 


Byzantine Studies Become a Discipline 


The large minority Greek community of Constantinople took a proprietary 
interest in the Byzantine past. In 1824 Konstantios (1770-1859), who served 
briefly as Patriarch of Constantinople, published Constantiniade, a brief guide to 
the Byzantine history, topography, and monuments of the city, the latter organ- 
ized by type. His work was subsequently translated into French and English.” 
Somewhat later Demetrios Skarlatios Byzantios published three volumes on 
the same subject, although they are marred by errors and are of lesser value.*3 In 
1861 the Hellenic Philological Society (Ho en Konstantinoupolei Hellenikos 
Philologikos Syllogos) was founded in Constantinople on the model of Euro- 
pean learned societies, and it published a scholarly journal beginning in 1876. 
While the organization’s main concern was textual, the journal took an interest 
in archaeological activities in and around the city. One of the founding members, 
the antiquarian Alexandros G. Paspates, published a study of the topography 
and history of the Byzantine monuments of the city the following year.+4 This 
included more than two dozen lithograph views of the monuments, based on 
photographs. While his illustrations are of great importance for documenting 
the visual aspects of the buildings, in spite of his proximity to the monuments 
he often failed to observe them closely, and he thus included a few Ottoman 
mosques and a cistern among his Byzantine churches. Like many of his con- 
temporaries, he was eager to apply names known from the sources to standing 
buildings, whether or not the labels made sense; thus the Mehmed Pasha Mosque 
became the Church of Hagia Anastasia.45 Paspates subsequently published a 
study of the Great Palace, similarly based on texts and similarly flawed by lack 
of careful observation.** While attempting to approach the past scientifically, 
such studies by the Greeks of the city were often motivated by nostalgia, as they 
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saw the Byzantines as their forefathers and themselves as distinct from their 
Turkish contemporaries. 


‘The situation in Greece, which had broken away from the Ottoman Empire 
in 1830, was much different, as the fledgling nation was connected politically, 
ideologically, and emotionally with western Europe. ‘The existence of an inde- 


pendent Greece may have contributed to a new sense of identity for the ethnic 
Greeks within the Ottoman Empire and may have inspired the foundation of 
the learned society in Constantinople. But national identity for the new Greek 
state was founded not on the Byzantine past but on the classical past, which was 
pursued in earnest by both Greeks and European powers, who founded schol- 
arly institutions in Athens.4” The Ecole Francaise d’Athénes was established in 
1846, followed by the Athenische Mitteilungen of the German Archaeological 
Institute in 1879, the American School of Classical Studies in 1881, and the 
British School at Athens in 1886. While most scholars were interested in the 
classical monuments, several of the British notably turned their interests to the 
Byzantine. In particular, Robert Weir Schultz and Sidney Howard Barnsley began 
in 1887 to record Byzantine monuments with measured drawings, watercolors, 


and photographs, in Athens, Thessaloniki, and elsewhere.+8 


More important in the long run—and more important for developments 


in Constantinople—was the establishment of Byzantine archaeology as a field 


[ fig. 64 | of study in Greece among native Greeks. The Archaeological Society of Greece 
Hl Domenico Pulgher, Les anciennes églises byzantines de Constantinople, 1878, plate 16, was founded in 1837 with the publication ofa scholarly journal, Archaiologike 
the Kariye Mosque, west facade. Ephemeris, the same year, but their interests were directed more toward the classical 


past. Specifically addressing the Byzantine period, the Christian Archaeologi- 
cal Society was founded in 1884, under the leadership of Georgios Lambakes 
(1854-1912), director of the Museum of Christian Antiquities and profes- 
sor at the University of Athens. The publication of its journal, the De/tion tes 
Christiantkes Archailogikes Etaireias, began in 1892. Lambakes set a formidable 
example: he traveled, documented, and photographed widely, both in Greece 
and in the Ottoman Empire.’ As he was deeply devout, many of his journeys 
were in effect pilgrimages. For example, his travels in Asia Minor took him to 
the seven churches of the Apocalypse and his publications often mix serious- 
minded scholarship with scripture. Unlike many of his European contemporaries, 
however, he privileged the Christian monuments over the classical. 


Because of their heritage in Orthodox Christianity, the Russians were 
also quite interested in the Byzantine world, with early explorers traveling to 
a Mount Athos and the Holy Land as well as to Constantinople. Konstantin 
i Mikhailovich Bazili (1809-84) published a general study of Constantinople in 
_ 1835.50 In that same year the architect Nikolai Efimov visited Hagia Sophia and 
prepared a set of drawings of it. A version of these was subsequently published 
by Vladimir Petrovich Davydov, and they were apparently used by the Fossatis in 


Sig. 65 
Auguste Choisy, L'art de batir chez les Byzantins, plate 25, Hagia Sophia, axonometric drawing. 


the preparation of their own drawings.*' The tensions surrounding the Crimean 
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War (1853-56) limited Russian investigations, but in 1859 the cleric Antonin 
Kapustin (1817-94), former chair in moral theology at the Theological Academy 
of Kiev, was assigned to the Russian Embassy church in the city. His interest 
in Christian archaeology led him to explore the monasteries on Prinkipo and 
other sites around the Sea of Marmara. 


More important were the visits by the distinguished and prolific art histo- 
rian Nikodim Pavlovich Kondakov (1844-1925) in 1880 and 1884. Regarded 
by many as the father of Russian art history, Kondakov developed an intense 
interest in the monuments of Constantinople, which he regarded as of equal 
importance to the monuments of Rome. His first trip resulted in an examination 
of the mosaics of the Kariye Mosque, while the second produced a book-length 
study of the Byzantine monuments of the city.* 


Kondakov and his students traveled across the Byzantine world and though 
they never excavated, their investigations correspond to the beginnings of Rus- 
sian archaeology. By the end of the century Russian scholars were excavating in 
Byzantine territory. Their interests were in pursuing the Slavic-Byzantine roots 
of Russian culture, as opposed to the Greco-Roman classical heritage sought by 
their western European counterparts. The Russian Archaeological Institute was 
established in Constantinople in 1894 under the direction of Feodor Ivanovich 
Uspenskii (1845-1928), a historian, archaeologist, and epigraphist from the 
University of Odessa.s3 The institute, as part of Russia’s political agenda in 
the Orient following its defeat in the Crimean War, contributed significantly 
to Byzantine studies. It acquired art objects and manuscripts and assembled 
an exceptional library. It also produced a scholarly journal, Izvestiia Russkago 
Arkheologicheskago Instituta v Konstantinopole, which published sixteen volumes 
of archaeological, theological, and philological studies. A number of these were 
significant, notably Feodor Shmit’s investigations at the Kariye Mosque, the 
first systematic treatment of the building, with measured drawings, records 
of the exposed decorations, and analysis of texts concerning its history.* ‘The 
institute also undertook an archaeological study of the Church of St. John of 
the Studion in 1907-9. Although this project was never completed, preliminary 
reports were published in the Izvestiia.s5 Unfortunately no illustrations from 
‘the archaeological investigations were published. With the outbreak of World 
War I, the institute was closed in 1914, and Uspenskii delivered its holdings to 
the Ottoman authorities. While researching in Trabzon (Trebizond), however, 
he and his colleagues spirited four trunks of art and devotional objects out of 
the country. The Russians later exchanged four hundred old Ottoman books 
taken from Pontos for the institute’s holdings from Istanbul. No other national 
institutes were founded until well after the formation of the Turkish Republic. 

The infamous Austrian art historian Josef Strzygowski (1862-1941) is 
better remembered today for his controversial theories of race, but his scholar- 
ship energized a generation of researchers. At the beginning of the twentieth 
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century Strzygowski published several books that challenged the primacy of 
Greco-Roman classicism in art history. His 1901 Orient oder Rom credited 
stylistic change in late antiquity to the overwhelming influence of the Oriental 
or the Semitic—that is, viewed in racial and often blatantly racist terms. The 
controversy generated by the publication polarized scholars for decades to come. 
This opening salvo was followed by Kleinasien: Ein Neuland der Kunstgeschichte, 
which appeared in 1903.56 Although it was less polemical and had a narrower 
impact than Orient oder Rom, in it Strzygowski further developed his ideas of 
the Oriental origins of the medieval arts by looking at the hitherto neglected 
monuments of Anatolia. While depending on short visits, incorrect plans, and 
the fieldwork of others (notably J. I. Smirnov and John W. Crowfoot), he argued 
forcefully that the Orient and not Rome was the generating force behind the 
development of Christian art and architecture. At the same time, he presented 
a methodology heavily based on formal analysis (rather than historical context) 
that remained influential. While placing himself at odds with most of his contem- 
poraries he challenged the classically oriented scholars to look seriously beyond 
the familiar Mediterranean for the origins of medieval forms. Many scholars, 
such as Gertrude Bell, were energized by his ideas and adopted his method 
of analysis. As he moved further eastward, however, Strzygowski’s arguments 
grew more tendentious and his stance more polemical. For example, in 1918 he 
attempted to trace the origins of Gothic architecture to Armenia.‘7 


Strzygowski’s first visit to Constantinople in 1889 led to several substan- 
tial archaeological publications. He joined forces with the hydrologist Philipp 
Forchheimer for a decidedly nonpolemical project to prepare an inventory of 
the city’s thirty-three known Byzantine cisterns as well as a brief discussion of 
the Aqueduct of Valens.’s Although the number of known Byzantine cisterns 
in the city has doubled since then, this work is of fundamental importance, both 
by documenting utilitarian architecture and by recording numerous monuments 
that no longer exist. In fact, he built on investigations conducted earlier in the 
century by Count Andréossy, who had been French ambassador in 1812-14. 
Andréossy had taken an interest in the Ottoman water supply system, which he 
had described in detail, at the same time making observations on the Byzantine 
water system.°? Strzygowski’s other investigations in the city focused more on 
architectural ornament and sculpture, including the Golden Gate.%0 His study 
was followed by that of Edmund Wiegand, published in 1914, which established 
the commonly held dating of c. 413-39 for the gate.s1 


In the 1890s Alexander Van Millingen (1840-1915), a professor of history 
at Robert College in Istanbul, was actively pursuing the architectural monu- 
ments of the city. A member of the Hellenic Philological Society, he published 
a number of studies in its journal. In an important investigation of urban topog- 
raphy, published in 1892, he clarified the identity of the Tekfursaray1, which 
earlier scholars, going back to Gilles, had identified as the Hebdomon Palace. 
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He demonstrated that the Hebdomon actually lay in the modern suburb of 
Makrikoy (Bakirkoy), seven miles from the city center, as its name suggests. 
In all of his scholarship Van Millingen was able to judiciously combine a close 
reading of the physical evidence, the texts, the inscriptions, and the opinions of 
other scholars. As a consequence, his two books are among the most enduring 
of the early contributions. He published a study of the Land Walls and adjacent 
monuments in 1899, the first systematic treatment of the subject, with plans to 
document of the entire length of the walls as well as records of all visible inscrip- 
tions, from which he developed a chronology of construction.® In this study, 
he elaborated his discussion of the identities of both the Tekfursaray: and the 
Hebdomon. The study was admirably illustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings. He noted, almost as an afterthought, that when the devastating earthquake 
of July 19, 1894, struck the city, he and his colleague Prof. W. Ormiston were 
photographing inside the so-called Prison of Anemas.* 


Van Millingen followed this book with a study of the Byzantine churches 
of Constantinople, in which he included twenty-two examples, however exclud- 
ing Hagia Sophia, which had been discussed by many others.s5 He noted that 
with the urban developments in the city, several of the churches published by 
Paspates in 1877 had disappeared in the intervening years, but those surviving 
were studied in detail, carefully recorded and illustrated with extensive drawings 
and more than 150 photographs. In spite of his care, there are notable misinter- 
pretations. For example, he placed the Church of Peter and Paul to the north of 
Sts. Sergios and Bakchos rather than to the south. The relative chronology of 
the three adjoining churches of the Pantokrator is scrambled: he saw the north 
church as having been built first, followed by the middle church, with the south 
church built last.6” The so-called Monastery of Manuel was identified with the 
“church of Aetius” seen by Stephan Gerlach in the sixteenth century, when it 
was actually the Kariye Mosque that Gerlach had visited.s While Van Mill- 
ingen’s documentation and descriptions of the individual buildings are still of 
value, his system of dating and classification was deeply flawed, depending on 
an evolutionary model and the sort of typology championed by Strzygowski. 


The following year, in 1913, a book quite similar to Van Millingen’s was 


| published in French by the scholar Jean Ebersolt (1 879-1933) and the architect 


Adolphe Thiers.” Profusely illustrated with more than 120 photographs and 
drawings, as well as fifty-eight plates, the volume examines thirteen churches 
and represents the most accurate set of architectural drawings produced at this 
time, their renderings infused with a Beaux-Arts elegance while capturing the 
actual (as opposed to ideal) states of the monuments. In a postscript, they write 
that their volume was in press when Van Millingen’s book appeared, and they 
point out significant differences of interpretation.”: For example, the Church 
of Peter and Paul must have been to the south of Sts. Sergios and Bakchos, as 
the details of the lateral facade clearly indicate; in addition, the chronology of 
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the Pantokrator churches must be reversed, as an examination of the typikon 
should indicate. But in some cases Van Millingen was correct: the lateral half- 
domes of the Hagios Andreas are indeed Turkish additions, not from the sixth 
century; the south church at the Theotokos of Lips (the Fenari Isa Mosque) is 
not older than the north church; and the original plan of the Pammakaristos 
(Fethiye Mosque) did have triple arcades, as Van Millingen believed. In spite of 
these disagreements Van Millingen and Ebersolt understood and recorded their 
subjects in great graphic detail and together their works represent a watershed 
in architectural documentation. All the same, because there was a long textual 
tradition concerning the buildings of the Byzantine capital, they both privileged 
the text in their discussion, and attempted to associate unidentified buildings 
with those mentioned in written sources. For Van Millingen in particular, each 
chapter reads as a long and often amusing historical narrative of events asso- 
ciated with the building under discussion, followed by a brief analysis of the 
architectural features. 


Ebersolt was a scholar of distinction, whose works range from historiographic 
studies to miniature painting. In 1907-8 he had been charged by the Ministére 
de l'Instruction Publique and by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
to conduct a study of the Byzantine churches converted to mosques, and he took 
maximum advantage of his time in Constantinople. Shortly before his publication 
with Thiers, he had written a study of the topography and monuments of the 
city.” This was followed by a book about the layout of the Great Palace, viewed 
in the context of the tenth-century Book of Ceremonies, as well as a book about 
Hagia Sophia from the same perspective.73 Rather than relying on descriptive 
texts to propose a reconstruction, he attempted to visualize the palace based on 
the processions and other ceremonial movements, organized in relationship to 
its topographical setting and restrictions. With Hagia Sophia, he attempted to 
situate the recorded ceremonies within the vast architectural spaces. His sub- 
sequent works after World War I include a study of early travelers and another 
addressing the principal Christian shrines of the city.” 


In addition to Hagia Sophia, several individual churches received mono- 
graphic treatment in this period. Walter S. George’s study of the Hagia Eirene 
has remained a standard.75 Alexander Riidell provided a detailed analysis of 
the architecture of the Kariye Mosque about the same time.7 Shorter studies 
addressed the Zeyrek Mosque, the Giil Mosque, the Kalenderhane Mosque, and 
the Fethiye Mosque.7” Cornelius Gurlitt’s book, published in 1912, uniquely 
discussed both Byzantine and Ottoman buildings of the city, but included a 
rather odd selection of Byzantine examples.78 


By the early twentieth century a Turkish interest in the antiquities of the 
city had developed. The foundation and growth of the Imperial Museum, under 
the direction of Osman Hamdi and his brother and successor Halil Edhem 
(1861-1938), played a key role. In 1910 the Eski Eserleri Koruma Enciimeni 
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Sig. 66 
Celal Esad [Arseven], Eski Istanbul (Old Istanbul), 1912, pages 218-19. The illustrations show, 


left, the Column of Constantine with a caption ncting a later wall constructed around it; right, 
a reconstruction drawing of the Mese (the Byzantine Middle Street), with the Column of 
Constantine in the background. 


(Ancient Monuments Preservation Commission) was established at the museum, 
with an important photographic archive. In 1912 Celal Esad (1876-1972) 
published a study of the Byzantine monuments of the city in Ottoman Turk- 
ish.” Although largely derivative of European scholarship and published first in 
French in Paris, the book was illustrated and helped to make the past accessible 
to a Turkish reading public (fig. 66). 


Key Monuments and the Modernization of Research 


The development of research on Byzantine Constantinople, from both texts 
and archaeological remains, can be recapitulated in the history of studies of the 
city’s most important monuments. For those who came to the city familiar with 
Byzantine texts, the images of the Great Palace of the Byzantine emperors and 
of the Church of Hagia Sophia had always loomed large. While Hagia Sophia 
had been studied and documented in depth, much of the palace had fallen into 
ruins by the time the Ottomans arrived and the area had been overbuilt. Gilles 
had wandered through the territory of the palace in the sixteenth century but 
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Sig. 67 
Jean Ebersolt, Mission archéologique de Constantinople, 1921, plate 29, 


ruins of the great stair tower of the Great Palace. 


found little of it visible.80 Nor did he have at his disposal the text of the Book of 
Ceremonies, compiled by Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos in the tenth century. 
The text describes in detail the protocol for movement through the palace and 
thus provided a sort of flow chart of the spatial relationships within the complex, 
although it includes little in the way of architectural description. Nevertheless, 
the 1751-54 publication of the Book of Ceremonies provided new evidence for 
the explorer.81 Successively, a variety of scholars attempted to reconstruct the 
palace and establish its proper form and orientation. 


The first important study, in 1861 by Jules Labarte, proposed a reconstruc- 
tion using the information from the Book of Ceremonies, but the author lacked 
sufficient knowledge of the site and of Byzantine architecture in general.8? Nor 
did he take into consideration the dramatic terracing and changes in level in the 
vast area between the Hippodrome and the Sea of Marmara. Paspates’s 1885 
study, noted above, should have been aided by his onsite observations, for the 
area below Sultanahmet and extending to the Seraglio Point had been cleared 
for construction of the railroad in 1871, but he was unable to properly interpret 
the exposed remains. As Cyril Mango explains, “He was, however, more confused 
than aided by the ruins he saw, and only succeeded in misleading scholars by 
his monograph.”83 D. F. Beljaev published a critique of Labarte and Paspates in 
1891 but did not propose a new reconstruction.# Ebersolt’s 1910 study suggested 
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the Palace of Diocletian at Split as the model, with buildings organized around 
intersecting axes and positioned onto the existing terraces. This was subsequently 
criticized by John Bagnell Bury, who proposed a somewhat different arrange- 
ment of buildings, and whose suggestions were subsequently incorporated into 
the plan published by Albert Vogt in a new edition of the Book of Ceremonies 
and thus widely circulated.85 Except for the positions of the Hippodrome, Hagia 
Sophia, and the Sea Walls, however, almost nothing in these plans is grounded 
in archaeological reality. 


After two major fires had swept through the district in 1912-13 a more 
detailed exploration of the site was possible. Ebersolt and Thiers began the 
archaeological examination of the area at the great stair tower exposed by the 
fire of 1912 (fig. 67). Karl Wultzinger and Theodor Wiegand also examined 
the Great Palace area at this time.®” Sadly, by then the Ottoman Empire was 
on the brink of World War I, and realization of the archaeological potential of 
the area had to be postponed. The period corresponds to the rise of an Ottoman 
consciousness of history that now could be identified as Turkish. The dramatic 
events of the subsequent decade (war, the collapse of empire, revolution, and 
the formation of modern Turkey) redirected that interest into the construction 
of a national identity, with focus on monuments seen as more closely tied to 
that concept. The disastrous consequences of the Greek “Megali Idea,” a plan 
to enlarge the young Greek state to include all ethnic Greeks on the lines of 
the Byzantine Empire, and the subsequent population exchange further shifted 
interest. Byzantine monuments were now viewed as tainted by their associa- 
tion with the Greeks. As in the nineteenth century, Byzantium continued to 
be explored after World War I, but mostly by foreigners and foreign residents. 


Investigations of the Great Palace area were continued by Ernest Mam- 
boury (1878-1953), alone and in collaboration with Wiegand after 1918.88 The 
indefatigable Mamboury, a professor at the Mekteb-i Sultani (Lycée Impérial, 
later Galatasaray Lisesi), measured and sketched the Byzantine remains in the 
palace area and across the city over the course of many years. He subsequently 
authored the most important guidebook, which appeared in Turkish, French, 
and English editions in the 1920s.89 During the Allied occupation following the 
énd of World War I he collaborated with the French scholar Robert Demangel 
in the first large-scale professional excavation, in the area of the Mangana at 
the tip of the peninsula (Seraglio Point). The area was thoroughly explored and 
excavated, although the building of the railroad in 1871 had destroyed much of 
the evidence. Publication was delayed until 1939.9 The study has never received 
the attention it deserved, in part because of its publication at the beginning of 
World War II and in part because the area of the Mangana has remained off 
limits as a military zone. 


With the foundation of the Turkish Republic in 1923 archaeology entered 
a new era. Mustafa Kemal’s mission of modernization encouraged many foreign 
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archaeologists to work in the city. Stanley Casson and David Talbot Rice under- 
took new excavations in the Hippodrome in 1927-28, under the auspices of the 
British Academy, and investigated the Forum of Theodosius and the Golden 
Gate.%1 The Walker Trust subsequently undertook new excavations at the center 
of the Great Palace area in 1935-38, although their discoveries only complicated 
the already complex interpretations of the palace topography.” All the same, the 
archaeologists rarely found anything to compete with the dazzling images of 
Byzantium conjured by the texts. That dazzle was, indeed, given further luster 
by a new interest in the art of Byzantium, especially mosaic art. Under Thomas 
Whittemore, beginning in 1931 the Byzantine Institute of America undertook 
the cleaning and stabilization of the mosaics in Hagia Sophia to great acclaim. 
Whittemore used as his guide the notes taken by the Fossatis almost a century 
earlier concerning the locations of the covered mosaics. Other mosaic-laden 
buildings followed suit—the Chora (Kariye Mosque) and the Pammakaristos 
Parekklesion (Fethiye Mosque). All were secularized and converted to museums. 
‘The work revealed once and for all the glory of the vanished empire—accessible 
to all, in secularized buildings—through the glitter of gold mosaics. 


Very little of what has been discussed in this essay qualifies as archaeology, at 
least according to today’s standards. Moreover, the last century has added little to 
our archaeological understanding of the Byzantine capital. The major exception 
has been the Theodosian Harbor excavation at Yenikapu, although this was a sal- 
vage excavation, severely constrained by the exigencies of urban development.” 
While several individual buildings have been excavated and analyzed in detail, 
very little that might properly be termed urban archaeology has occurred. We 
still do not know what sort of street system the Byzantine capital had, or what 
its houses, markets, plazas, and monasteries looked like. We are left with isolated, 
decontextualized monuments but no connective tissue. Few of the fabled riches 
of the city survived the Latin Conquest of 1204 and the Ottoman Conquest 
of 1453; and despite its promise, what the archaeologists have exposed rarely 
could compete with the glories conjured by the texts. Although they generated 
a great deal of excitement at the time of their excavation, the paltry remains of 
the Great Palace are considerably less evocative than the Book of Ceremonies. In 
the final analysis, the Byzantine city provided very little over which to scramble, 
almost nothing to carry away. For example, a bronze goose, said to have been 
found at the Hippodrome during the construction of a house, entered the British 
Museum collection in 1859, shortly after Newton undertook his brief excava- 
tion of the Serpent Column.% But it provides little indication of the grandeur 
of the ceremonial space when set against the twenty-eight other documented 
statues that once decorated the racecourse. A visitor to the museum pays it little 
notice, just as today’s visitor to Istanbul pays little notice to the Serpent Column. 
Constantinople survives more as a concept than a reality, and in the scramble to 
appropriate the past it still sits uncomfortably somewhere between east and west. 
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Phoenician, ninth-seventh century BC, terracotta, Sidon 
2450 PT, accessioned 1905 
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Ernest Renan’s Expedition to 
Phoenicia 


HENRY LAURENS 


As Europe industrialized, its societies and institutions were reconceived, ori- 
ented toward a future whose concrete achievements would embody progress and 
endowed with a past that extended back several millennia—a past that until then 
had been largely unknown. The linking element between present circumstances 
and the orientation both toward the past and the future, toward genealogy and 
a glowing tomorrow, was science. 


The Birth of Scientific Archaeology 


Europe in the post-Napoleonic era was expanding its knowledge as fast as it 
extended its dominance over the rest of the world. The ambitions of France 
were great in both areas, in direct rivalry with Britain and Germany. The French 
perspective on the relationship of scientific inquiry to imperial appetite is rep- 
resentative of a larger trend. Every decade new discoveries were being made 
that brought to light another ancient civilization. From Napoleon’s Egyptian 
Expedition in 1798 on, French overseas military operations were invariably 
accompanied by scientific expeditions, as in the Morea (the Peloponnese) in 
1828 and the Algerian campaign of the 1830s.1 


Knowledge of the past was the province of the philologists, who studied 
ancient texts and their chains of transmission. From this they elaborated a sci- 
ence of the successive stages of languages, so as to be able to establish dates and 
determine authenticity. Starting from known languages, it became possible to 
read writing systems that had previously been incomprehensible. In the mid- 
eighteenth century, for instance, Jean-Jacques Barthélemy discovered Aramaic 
and was then able to reconstruct the Phoenician alphabet. 
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Jig. 68 
Description de l'Egypte, published by order of Napoleon Bonaparte in connection with the 


Egyptian campaign, 1809-22, vol. AS, plate 32, “View of the Obelisk known as Cleopatra’s 
Needle and the so-called Roman Tower, Taken from the Southwest.” 


Until the eighteenth century, collecting ancient objects as curiosities was 
the business of antiquarians—largely amateur collectors and enthusiasts with a 
cultured, literary interest in the Greco-Roman ancient world. To the wits of the 
Enlightenment, busily reasoning about the evolution of customs and societies, the 
antiquarians seemed ridiculous, focusing as they did on the most minute details. 


Nota single antiquarian accompanied Napoleon Bonaparte on his campaign 
to Egypt. The sections of the Description de / ‘Egypte dealing with the ancient 
world were the work of young engineers who invented methods in situ for 
gathering systematic information about ancient remains. ‘The result is that the 
Description is unprecedentedly precise in its description of monuments, while 
its commentary makes the land of the pharaohs a seat of wisdom more akin to 


“Mozart’s Magic Flute than to anything properly scientific (fig. 68). It is clear that 


in the absence of philology, nothing could be said about the monuments that 
rose above pure speculation. Yet travelers, diplomats, and adventurers continued 
to collect antiquities in the first decades of the nineteenth century. ‘Their finds 


made up the initial collections of the great European museums. 


The turning point came with Jean-Francois Champollion. His decipherment 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics in 1822 was a great triumph for philology, proving 
the value of its deductive method in unlocking the secrets of ancient languages. 
He became curator of Egyptian antiquities at the Louvre in 1826 and made the 
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first catalogue raisonné of the museum's Egyptian collections. He was also the 
first to have a larger vision of a science that could reconstruct the distant past by 
taking ancient objects as its texts. The Franco-Tuscan expedition to Egypt that 
Champollion directed in 1828-29 was the first to combine systematic excava- 
tion with philological scholarship. This marked the birth of archaeology, a term 
that gained currency in the 1820s. 


Pompeii provided a precedent for giving ancient objects new value.? The 
material civilization of earlier times adds a further dimension to textual knowl- 
edge. Objects are the concrete expressions of the ideas held by ancient peoples 
about their universe. ‘The description of those objects shades into a history of 
art that traces genealogies, while their aesthetic features suggest the character of 
ancient civilizations, eventually pointing to an order that leads to modern-day 
Europe. The last generation of the Enlightenment thinkers had already defined 
a progression that left the Bible to one side entirely, moving from Egypt to 
Greece, to Rome, to Arab culture, to Europe. The philologists, for their part, had 
discovered the close interrelation of the Indo-European languages, knowledge 
firmly established in France by 1815. This suggested another line of descent 
that avoided the eastern Mediterranean. ‘The archaeology of Asia Minor, too, 
provided proofs that Greece had not evolved in a vacuum. 


In the 1830s new progress was made, thanks to the partnership of field study, 
description, site topography, the gathering of inscriptions, and philology. One 
form this took was the decipherment of cuneiform writing. The great discoveries 
in Mesopotamia gave rise to the discipline of Assyriology. 


As the demands of scientific excavation grew, in terms of both archaeological 
expertise and financial resources, so too did the role of the institutions for which 
the excavated objects were destined, namely, the major European museums. The 
predatory archaeology of adventurers who traded in antiquities persisted, but 
the part played by governments continually increased. In 1842 the French gov- 
ernment created the Office of Scientific and Literary Expeditions (Bureau des 
Missions Scientifiques et Littéraires) as a department of the Ministry of Public 
Education. Public funds made it possible to develop longterm research projects 
in the east. With additional financing from the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres and the Société Asiatique, excavations could be conducted and 
the results published, even if this often took years. 


Ernest Renan 


It was at this pivotal moment that Ernest Renan appeared on the scene. Liberal 
political philosopher, historian, archaeologist, Renan explored ancient sites in 
the Middle East, motivated not by imperial ambitions but by theoretical and 
historical concerns. His scientific research in biblical history cannot be understood 
apart from his moral and intellectual development. After he lost his Christian 
faith and embraced secular critical thought, as a young man, he turned to the 
central question of the nature of religion as a human and social phenomenon. 
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In 1847, at twenty-four, he was already exploring the concept of “religionization,” 
or the fabrication of religion, which for him included the “modern religions” of 
socialism and emancipation. In 1848-49, the year of the revolt in France that 
produced the short-lived Second Republic, he wrote The Future of Science, laying 
out a program for his life’s work. 


Philology was for him the queen of sciences, the study of the products of 
the human mind and the foundation of the modern outlook, which he defined 
as rationalism, critical thinking, and liberalism. Using philology’s comparative 
and deductive method, a history of humanity could be written in which the 
monuments of each era could be analyzed in order to trace human psychology 
through time. With this in mind, Renan set out to write a critical history of the 
origins of Christianity. 


In keeping with the philosophy of the Romantics, he believed that lan- 
guage predisposed a people to a particular perspective. Race, he thought, was a 
fundamental fact. It had been especially influential in the early years of human 
history, and peoples had tended to free themselves from it as history has pro- 
gressed. Following this line of thought, he saw a basic opposition between the 
“Indo-Germanic” peoples and the “Semitic” peoples. The former had produced 
mythology and philosophy; the latter had tended inevitably toward a stern 
monotheism and religious thinking. This was not, however, a consequence of 
biological differences but of ethnocultural environment. 


Renan’s main work of the 1850s was his Histoire générale et systeme comparé 
des langues sémitiques, which formed a sort of prolegomena to the later history 
of Christianity. In it he extended his investigation beyond grammatical analysis 
to examine the cultural underpinnings of language. In the preface, written in 
1855, he discussed the limits of his method: 


Judgments about the races must always be understood to be subject to qualifications: 
the primordial influence of race, however vast a role it may be given in the outcome 
of human affairs, is balanced by a host of other influences, which sometimes seem 
to dominate or even negate entirely the influence of blood. How many present-day 
Jews, descended in a direct line from the ancient inhabitants of Palestine, have not 
a trace of the Semitic character but are instead modern men, carried along and 
assimilated by a force superior to race and destructive of the local particularities 
known as “civilization.” Every statement about the Semites is subject to similar 
caveats. The essential characteristics that I have defined for this race and for the 
languages it has spoken apply with full force only to pure Semites, such as the 
Terachites, the Arabs, and the Arameans properly speaking, and applies only 
partially in Phoenicia, Babylon, Yemen, and Ethiopia.4 


The pure Semites, he argued, who were nomadic and monotheistic, constituted 
in some sense an ideal type, which did not include those Semitic peoples who 
were pagan, industrialized, or mercantile. These produced little writing and did 
not properly represent the Semitic spirit. 
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Phoenicia 


The bulk of what was known about Phoenicia came from the Bible and Greco- 
Roman writings. Only after the French conquest of Algeria and the first scien- 
tific expeditions to Tunisia did a certain number of Punic inscriptions come to 
light. In the 1850s the first Phoenician objects in the Levant were found. Renan 
admitted in his Histoire générale that while Phoenician was a Semitic language 
closely allied to Hebrew, Phoenician civilization ran utterly counter to what he 
understood as the Semitic spirit.5 Phoenician culture comprised manufactur- 
ing, political revolutions, active trade throughout the Mediterranean, a rough 
mythology, base and sordid gods, and sensuality raised to the level of religion. As 
with Babylon and Assyria, the civilization of Phoenicia was not explainable by 
the Semitic character any more than by the Aryan. Renan was forced to imagine 
that the Phoenicians, while remaining true to their languages, had embarked on 
the path of profanity under the influence of foreign peoples. 


The abrupt, provocative character of the book, written by a thirty-two-year- 
old prodigy and including learned philological discussions, sent shock waves 
through the small circle of Orientalists, and was received with hostility in some 
quarters. Renan answered his critics in a hundred-page explanation, which he 
read at the Société Asiatique and published in 1859 as an independent work, 
Nouvelles considérations sur le caractére général des peuples sémitiques et en particulier 
sur leur tendence au monothéisme. 


He argued that the character of a nation or a race must be judged by 
tabulating its contribution to universal history. The Semitic races had produced 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Historically, of the three Judaism had played 
the central role, while Islam had been primarily the creation of desert Arabs. 
Similarly, the Aryan race owed most of its artistic, philosophical, and scien- 
tific achievements to the Greeks. The highest expressions of the Semitic and 
Aryan mind amounted to only a small fraction of what the two greater races, 
the Greeks and Jews, had produced. And even within these cultures, the major 
contributions were not necessarily generally accepted. Strict monotheism was 
the creation of a small number of Israelites, an aristocracy. But in Renan’s view 
it is aristocracies that drive the history of human thought. Among the Greeks, 
philosophy was the creation of a small group, not of the population as a whole. 
The same held true for Israel’s prophets. This could be seen in the Bible itself, 
which records an ongoing conflict between a small circle and a large portion of 
Israel’s people, who were drawn to idolatry. 


Phoenicia played a small role in world history compared to Judea. This was 
also true of Babylon in comparison to Arabia, which gave rise to Islam. Renan 
goes so far as to question whether the “trading and manufacturing civilization of 
Phoenicia, Syria, and Babylon” was the creation of the Semitic race at all. He tries 
to show that the polytheism of these peoples derived from the many names for 
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a single god. The religion was not in the end as foreign as it seemed. Monothe- 
ism among the Semites was the product of a primitive intuition, analogous to 
the intuition responsible for the creation of a language. However, the “civilized” 
Semites might also have been influenced by an earlier race. (The discovery of 
Sumer, which was to validate this idea, was still in the future.) 


In 1856 Renan was elected to the Académie des Inscriptions et Beiles- 
Lettres, despite the opposition of conservative Catholics and with the support 
of Napoleon III. He had become the protege of Hortense Cornu, a childhood 
friend of the emperor and a strong advocate for the liberal and republican ten- 
dency within the imperial government. The emperor was greatly interested in 
archaeology and had appointed a scientific research expedition to seek evidence in 
the Near East in support of the history of Julius Caesar that he was then writing.’ 


It should be said in Renan’s defense that though he downplayed the con- 
tribution of the Phoenicians to world history, he did insist on the need to study 
them scientifically in the field, and he therefore proposed a project to augment 
the known corpus of Phoenician inscriptions. He also saw a personal oppor- 
tunity to travel to Palestine; he wanted to see the biblical landscape, as he was 
then planning to write his Histoire des origines du christianisme. Cornu pleaded 
his case to Napoleon III in the winter of 1858: under the first Napoleon France 
had won glory bringing ancient Egypt to light from the soil where much of it 
had lain buried. The present emperor would garner for France an equal distinc- 
tion in rediscovering Phoenicia. 


In 1858 Renan published his Mémoire sur lorigine et le caractére veritable de 
Phistoire Phénicienne with the Académie des Inscriptions. He stressed the influ- 
ence of Egypt in ancient times and of Greece more recently, and concluded thus: 


In drawing to a close I make bold to express a hope: that it is not impossible, 
should excavations be conducted on those sites where the Phoenician religion 
subsisted longest, at Byblos for example, that our knowledge may be advanced by 
the discovery of a number of stelae or tablets analogous to those from Carthage 
on which the voyages of Hannon are recorded. 


In the Revue des deux mondes in early 1860, Renan wrote an essay, “On Metaphys- 


ics and Its Future,” in defense of the monograph, arguing that the detailed study 


of a single subject is a necessary stage in all critical and philosophical thinking. 
This holds as true for philology as for the natural sciences—for Phoenicia as 


much as for the atom: 


To those still driven by a noble curiosity we say: Study philosophy, chemistry, 
physiology, and history. Dissect all of life, analyze every substance, learn every 
language, compare every literature; let every word of the past yield to us all its 
meaning, let every patch of ground deliver up all the relics buried in it. Excavate 
in ancient Phoenicia: we do not know what that earth is hiding; investigate as 
a geographer the plains of Asia where man first lived; excavate Susa, excavate 


Yemen, excavate Babylon. What is Eden? What is Sheba? What is Ophir? Teach 
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me whether, in the wake of so many fallen cultures, ours too will fall, whether 
the wise may hope to direct our course a little, or whether it is a law of fate that 
the price of refinement is weakness. Tell me the secrets of birth and death, the 
secrets of stone and metal, the secrets of the last cell from which life arises. Who 
can say whether the infinite universe is as vast as we imagine? And the great law 
that will give us power over the atom (and when it is ours we will be masters of 
the world), who knows if it will always elude us?8 


In May 1860 economic, demographic, and social changes in the area around 
Mount Lebanon led to clashes between the Druze and the Maronite Christians. 
Massacres of Christians ensued, and the violence spread to Damascus in early 
July. The Ottomans dispatched the energetic Fuad Pasha to reestablish order 
there and punish those responsible, either by hanging or exile. Meanwhile, the 
European powers considered a military intervention of their own. On July 18, 
France proposed to send an expeditionary force, operating under European 
mandate, to help reestablish order. A conference of ambassadors would concur- 
rently seek a political solution. 


Renar’s expedition was planned before the news arrived in May from Mount 
Lebanon. In early June he was consulting archaeologists who specialized in Pal- 
estine to get suggestions for members of his team.’ Coinciding with the French 
military venture, Renan’s expedition to Phoenicia can be likened to the corps 
of scientists that accompanied earlier French campaigns to Egypt, the Morea, 
and Algeria. But here the scope of the mission was strictly archaeological. There 
was no question of describing the “modern state” or making an inventory of 
the natural sciences (geology, botany, zoology) as Napoleon I’s campaigns had 
done. The French government wanted to limit the expedition to archaeology to 
avoid any perception that it was taking over the country.10 On the other hand, 
the army and navy would provide logistical support as well as manpower for 


the archaeological digs. 


The Organization of the Expedition 


The expedition to Phoenicia is well documented, thanks to Renan’s autobio- 
graphical writings, correspondence, and the memoirs of his contemporaries, 
as well as the administrative correspondence."! For the project Renan secured 
the services of the indispensable physician Dr. Gaillardot.12 Gaillardot, born in 
1814, had joined the army of Ibrahim Pasha in 1835 before moving to Syria. In 
1841 he served in the Ottoman army and became the director of the military 
hospital at Sidon. He was a key figure in the small world of French expatriates 
in the Levant, constantly in touch with archaeologists and scholarly travelers in 
the region. He started his own archaeological collection and also took an inter- 
est in local geology, botany, and topography. Another French doctor then living 
in Beirut, named Ferdinand Suquet, provided help in establishing contact with 
local men of importance. In March 1861 a further member of the team was sent 
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by Hortense Cornu, the architect Julien-Francois Thobois. He found the work 
of the expedition unappealing but proved of great value in drawing up reports. 


Other members of the team included the young Edouard Lockroy, who had 
recently taken part in Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily and had gone to Syria as 
a journalist, hired as a draftsman and photographer at the suggestion of Michel 
Lévy, Renan’s publisher. The French consul in Beirut, Bentivoglio, gave the expe- 
dition his full support. The consulate’s dragoman, Dominique Khadra, played a 
crucial role in its practical organization. The leader of the French expeditionary 
corps, General Beaufort, and his main officers lent assistance. De La Grandiére, 
commander of the French naval forces, was less eager to help. The soldiers and 
sailors who took part in the expedition’s work found it fascinating. 


Renan arrived in Beirut on October 21, 1860, accompanied by his sister, 
Henriette, and set up headquarters in Amsheet, thirty-five kilometers north of the 
city, on November 1. The largest landholder in the area, Zakhia Chalhub Tobia, 
showed him great hospitality and put a very handsome house at his disposal. 


The memoirist Madame de Perthuis, a Catholic royalist living in the city, 
has left a rather hostile description of Renan in Lebanon: 


He came to see us with his sister, dined with us, and paid us calls from time to 
time. His reputation as a scholar and a man of letters had made me hope that I 
would find him an agreeable conversationalist, but he was ponderous, distracted, 
unwilling to make an effort, and I disliked him. His sister, said to be as learned 
as he, was even more tiresome. Neither would ingratiate himself in Syria with 
those upon whom Renan, in the business of his expedition, would make calls. He 
was ungrateful to some who helped him and deserved a measure of credit for his 
successes, and he was flattering to others. The expedition he had so relentlessly 
sought was probably intended mainly to facilitate his research in Syria for that 
abominable [book], which was to cause such a scandal a few years later. In fact, 
he was not particularly knowledgeable about archaeology and initially took 
some ruins of the Crusaders for Phoenician antiquities, which amused our local 
amateurs greatly, who were much more informed in this than he.13 


Indeed, Renan had no training in archaeology, but proved to be an excellent 
organizer and team leader. He pursued excavations in four main areas: at Byblos 
(Jbeil), on Arwad Island off the coast near Tartus, in the Sidon area, and in Tyre. 
Additionally, a contingent searched for inscriptions on Mount Lebanon and 
another traveled to Palestine. His collaborators oversaw the excavations while 
he traveled about from Tripoli to Jerusalem. Systematic records were kept, but 
the primary goal was to find objects and inscriptions. 

The political situation was tense. Renan was warmly received by the Christian 
populations, especially the Maronites. But the Muslims were hostile, particularly 
the Shiites of the Jabal Amil. This only strengthened the Orientalist’s prejudices 


toward Islam. All the same, the Ottoman authorities cooperated. 
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His projected life of Jesus was continually on his mind, and he interpreted 
facts about the country in that light. He explained this to Hippolyte Taine in a 
letter, dated March 12, 1861, sent from Tyre: 


The country is marvelous. Lebanon has a grandiose charm, a remnant of the 
aspect it had in the time of Jesus. Here, I am already in the land of the Bible. 
From my terrace I see Sarepta, Mount Hermon, Mount Carmel, the mountains of 
the tribe of Dan. Of all the ancient cities, Tyre has disappeared most completely. 
‘The prophets had their way; their fierce hatred toward this noble and beautiful 
city is now explained to me. This wonderful but profane structure, these arsenals, 
this sage government were revolting to the true Israelites, who represented the 
ancient theocratic spirit in all its brutal simplicity.4 


The major work of the excavations was completed before the French troops left 
in early June 1861. The only task remaining by July was to ship the objects that 
had been found back to France, particularly mosaics and sarcophagi that would 
eventually enrich the collections of the Louvre. 


During the hot months in the summer of 1861, Renan and his sister completed 
their exploration of Mount Lebanon and planned a fall campaign of excavations 
on Cyprus. But Henriette fell ill and they stayed in Ghazir, where the heat was 
less intense than in Amsheet.15 While his sister was resting, Renan drafted the 
first version of his Vie de Jésus. He was in a state of intellectual exaltation: 


Delicious hours, too soon vanished; oh! may eternity resemble you! From morning 
to night, I was as if drunk with the idea spread out before me. 1 would go to sleep 
with it, and the first ray of sun appearing behind the mountain would restore it 
to me clearer and more vivid than the day before.16 


At the beginning of September they went to Beirut to oversee the shipping 
of the collections home on French naval vessels. In mid-September they left 
for Amsheet. Unfortunately, Renan fell sick and his sister, already ill, died 
that month. He was evacuated to Beirut, and then to France. Once home and 
recovered, he set to work to complete Vie de Jésus, published in 1863. It proved 
a huge bestseller (60,000 copies were sold in the first five months), but stirred 
consternation in the Catholic establishment. Meanwhile, he was elected to the 
Collége de France in 1862. In his inaugural lecture, on February 27, he referred 
to Jesus as “an incomparable man,” causing a gigantic scandal. His course was 
canceled and he was dismissed from his post at the end of June. 


His next book was the Histoire des origines du christianisme. While he worked 
on it, he was also composing his Mission de Phénicie, published in sections between 
1864 and 1874. The complete report was a thick volume, 896 pages long and with 
70 plates (figs. 69—72). It incorporated not only the findings of the expedition of 
1860-61 but also those of later digs, particularly those conducted by Gaillardot. 


‘The work is a monument to nineteenth-century archaeology, combining the 
austere, clinical documentation of the scientific excavation report and philological 
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‘fies. 69-71 . 
Ernest Renan, Mission de Phénicie, 1864, plates made under the direction of Julien-Francois 
Thobois, illustrations of Phoenician sites, above and opposite: plans, elevations, and details of the 
Kabr Hiram, or Tomb of Hiram, near Tyre, plate 48; “Oum-el-Aoumid” (Umm el ‘Awamid, in 
Lebanon), plate 55; plan and view of Amrit (Marathus), in Syria, plate 18. 
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inquiry with the author’s free, often lyrical commentary on the peoples of the 
ce Levant and speculations on the nature of ancient civilizations. It is organized 
| around the four major excavation campaigns he had supervised (Aradus, Byblos, 
| Sidon, and Tyre), as a strict chronological order would have led to pointless 
| repetitions. In comparison to previous authors of archaeological reports—for 
| example, the Description de / Egypte (1809-22, see fig. 68)—Renan dispenses 
| with romantic landscape imagery and Orientalist flourishes. His tome is sober, 
| orderly, chock-full of data (such as measurements and meticulous copies of 
| inscriptions), and scientific in both style and substance. Architectural plates often 
include floor plan, elevation, and an in situ illustration of the site, an approach 

that remains accepted practice today. 


| ‘The text offers descriptive and analytical information as well as ethnologi- 
| cal reflections, based primarily on Renan’s personal experiences. Here he shows 
himself to be a man of his time. When the locals are hostile, he describes them 
as “wrongheaded Syrians” or ignorant Muslims. By contrast, the Lebanese 
Christians, when not corrupted by modern morals, are portrayed as good, simple 
men. He also tries to find points of similarity between the modern populations 
and the peoples of antiquity, a necessary element of his plan for his Vie de Jésus: 


In general, the present race in the country around Byblos is lively, alert, good, 
and sensual. Though very mixed, through a series of historical accidents, the race 
still sometimes offers types, women in particular, that seem to be ghosts from 
another world. I saw one of these women, who belonged to an ancient family in 
the mountains; she looked like Jezebel brought back to life. Though she was young, 
| she was enormously tall. The beauty of these women, incomparable for a year or 
two, quickly turns to obesity and an almost monstrous development of the bosom. 
Lebanon is in fact the tomb of an ancient world, now wholly vanished. Race, 
languages, and religions have all been completely replaced. Maronites, Greeks, 
Metualis, Druze, Muslims, Arabs, and Turcomans have arrived recently; but the 
ancient Lebanese or Giblite race still survives, in an underground fashion, and 
surfaces, like the ancient race in Egypt, through these “ghost types,” which are 
one of the most striking phenomena of anthropology.1” 


aut utah Renan’s first problem was to define what in the ruins and artifacts was Phoe- 
nician and what belonged to other, later periods, given that the materials had 
been continually reused from the earliest antiquity to modern times, and ancient 
construction methods were periodically revived, even centuries apart. Renan 
describes changes in the landscape, not realizing that they were the consequence 


| : of the Little Ice Age, which had only recently ended. Here is his description of 
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Renan, Mission de Phénicie, perspective view and illustration of Jbeil (Byblos), plate 28. Renan’s 

illustrations show a shift in style from the romanticized representations of ruins in such works 

as the Description de ! Egypte to ones that, while still beautifully rendered, are more rigorously 

scientific, with plan, elevation, and details grouped on a page, and including keyed legends and 
measurements to convey precise information. 


‘The country today offers an appearance of complete desolation. Deforestation has 
had disastrous effects here, as in the rest of Syria. The soil, stirred year after year by 
the plowmen of the neighboring villages, has slid on the bedrock, washed down 
by the torrential rains of winter; the bare bedrock has been exposed; the springs, 
which have lost the greater part of their water, are now too feeble to breach the 
sandbars and reach the sea. Blocked in their course by the rise in the level of the 
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plain and the growth of sand dunes, they have infected the countryside, so that 
a land that once flourished and was well peopled is now a pestilential spot.18 


This is, aside from all else, fine descriptive prose. The report is full of such vivid 
detail. A passing remark illustrates the great shift then taking place in the Levant 
in transportation: “Carts were scarcely known in Syria before the expedition of 
1860. We witnessed the astonishment with which they were greeted. The wheel- 
barrows belonging to the expedition, which the Arabs of Sidon called carossét, 


. . . ‘ ” 
were the first vehicles seen in Syria for centuries. 


The expedition’s first great discovery was the extent of Egyptian influence 


in the Phoenician period: 


A thousand years before Christ, the temple of Solomon, built by the laborers of 
Tyre, already showed the strong influence of Egyptian style. It is clear that there 
was a long Egyptian period in Phoenician art before the Greek period, which 
began around 374 BC with the philhellene Strato. By the fourth century BC 
Greece was universally admired and its art had spread to all peoples; but this 
same pattern had occurred centuries earlier as well, with Egypt: it too had once 
led fashion and taste throughout the Mediterranean. It would be useless to seek 
an original style in Phoenicia. Art, religion, and civilization seem to have been 
largely imported from the banks of the Nile. 


Renan conducted a typological examination of excavated objects, such as human- 
shaped sarcophagi from Sidon, and from this drew the conclusion that Phoeni- 
cian art was “the illogical imitation of a foreign thing; it is an art that can only 
be explained by outside influences.”2 The same held true for the Greco-Roman 
period. Then came Christianity, which destroyed the monuments of paganism: 


The advent of Christianity in Syria was marked by the destruction of numerous 
temples. Lebanon exerted a strong charm on men’s imaginations. These mountains, 
by a rare privilege, combine great grace and majesty: they are cheerful Alps, full 
of flowers and sweet scents. The temples that once crowned them contributed 
to their beauty, but an obdurate paganism, dangerous and difficult to root out, 
resisted there fiercely. Already in the writings of the ancient Hebrew prophets 
every page expresses a horror of the cults that worshiped in “high places” and 
under “green trees.” To the Christian imagination Lebanon was the last refuge 
of the crimes of Athaliah and Jezebel; its peaks were systematically stripped of 
their crowning temples. Pulling them down was accounted among the most 
meritorious of acts.” 


But Phoenicia also represented resistance to despotism: 


Tyre was the first city to defend its liberty against the formidable monarchies 
from the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, which threatened to obliterate 
Mediterranean life. When all of Phoenicia had yielded, this stronghold held out 
against the vast Assyrian war machine, enduring years of hunger and thirst, until 
finally Shalmaneser and Nebuchadnezzar decamped from the nearby plain. One 
cannot cross the isthmus [connecting Tyre to the mainland], formerly a strait, 
without strong emotion, for it was once the avenue of liberty. One hundred, two 
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hundred years before the victories of Greece, the Median wars were fought here, 
almost as glorious as those of the fifth century, and Tyre was their bulwark. We 


may thus say that Tyre represents the first struggle of free city-republics against 
Oriental despotism. 


Renan’s geographic path led naturally to Palestine. ‘There, in contrast to Phoe- 
nicia, he found a virtual absence of archaeological monuments: 


Palestine presents a bizarre contrast: a country where one comes upon the most 
famous sites in the world at every step, yet ancient monuments are few and 
miserable. Palestine bears the mark of the main failure of the Jewish spirit: I 
mean its failure to appreciate the plastic arts. 


For Renan, the history of Judaism and the origins of Christianity were told not 
in its ruins but in its landscapes: “Perhaps monuments would even work against 
the impression of grandeur wrought by nature in these parts, which is in turn 
harsh and charming. One’s soul might be troubled to find the works of man 
intruding upon the incomparable majesty of the remembered past.”25 The little 
ancient architecture that remained, he noted, was in the Egyptian and Phoenician 
mode, and later buildings were Greek in style, albeit in a distinctive adaptation: 


The tombs of Zachariah, the judges, etc., are Greek tombs in the same sense that 
the Church of Saint Sulpice in Paris is a Greco-Roman temple. ‘These tombs 
show the Greek style as applied to Hebrew types, just as Saint Sulpice shows 
the Greco-Roman style as applied to Christian types. 


The same was true of the Temple of Jerusalem, which reflected an appropriation 


of the Phoenician style. 
Where ancient or putatively ancient sites did survive, Renan was skeptical: 


It is not unusual to see the naive Syrian natives taking the jokes of tourists 
absolutely seriously, repeating them as if they belonged to immemorial tradition. 
‘The dragoman, eager to collect the sayings of his feranghi so as to repeat them 
later, commits the most amusing blunders. Every person who has traveled in the 
east has witnessed the creation of such legends. Who does not know of three or 
four holy places in Jerusalem, invented for the fun of it a few years ago by some 
idle functionary, now taken as traditional? We may presume that not a single 
biblical tomb in Palestine whose identity is established by tradition alone has 
any serious claim to authenticity.27 


Phoenicia between Two Miracles 


Phoenicia, Renan noted, offered highly unfavorable conditions for the preser- 
vation of antiquities because of its situation along the Lebanese coast and the 
vicissitudes of history. The successive peoples who had lived there across the 
centuries had used ancient monuments as stone quarries. Christianity and Islam 
were both great demolishers of the past. Contemporary treasure seekers were 
continuing the destruction. 
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Renan’s methodology was to highlight what was distinctive to each civili- 
zation, to pinpoint its specific contributions. Phoenician architecture, he con- 
cluded, was original in its use of large blocks of stone, reflecting the geology of 
the country and found in other periods as well. Rock carving, probably inspired 
by an earlier use of caves, was its principal mode. Phoenician art had little deli- 
cacy. Decorative objects were imitative first of Egypt, then of Greece, and were 
works rather of craftsmanship than of great art: 


The small Phoenician objects that can be dated to the period prior to Greek 
influence are generally heavy and of debatable taste, in fact often imitated from 


Egypt. This should not surprise us: we need only think of the United States, and 


even England, in our own day.?8 


The pejorative assessment of Phoenicia in the Mission's concluding section may 
come as a surprise, given the rather positive picture Renan had painted earlier, 
describing a lively, multicultural, urban state. An explanation may be found in 
the pages of another of his texts, the short essay Priére sur l’Acropole, first pub- 
lished in 1876 in the Revue des deux mondes, then incorporated into his memoir, 
Souvenirs denfance et de jeunesse. In it he described his visit to Athens in 1865 
and his travels to Egypt, the Levant, and Asia Minor, and made clear that his 
emotional allegiance was as much to classical Greece as to the biblical east: 


It was at Athens, in 1865, that I first felt a strong backward impulse, the effect 
being that of a fresh and bracing breeze coming from afar. The impression which 
Athens made upon me was the strongest which I have ever felt. There is one 
and only one place in which perfection exists, and that is Athens, which outdid 
anything I had ever imagined. . . . For some time past I had ceased to believe 
in miracles strictly so called, though the singular destiny of the Jewish people, 
leading up to Jesus and Christianity, appeared to me to stand alone. And now 
suddenly there arose by the side of the Jewish miracle the Greek miracle, a thing 
which has only existed once, which had never been seen before, which will never 
be seen again, but the effect of which will last for ever, an eternal type of beauty, 
without a single blemish, local or national.30 


In the conclusion to Mission de Phénicie Renan repeats his view that the architec- 
ture of the Acropolis is eternal, of an entirely different order than the antiquities 


~ of other nations. Though he does not use the word “miracle” there, the apologia 


for Greece is explicit: 


Greece created absolute standards of reason and taste, of truth and beauty, just as 
Christianity created the ideal of the good. That is why Greece has a role apart, as 
Judea does, a role in which it will never be equaled. All new research must end 
with a hymn to Greece; every discovery, even of a foreign or rival land, adds one 
more glorious confirmation of the genius of Greece, another argument to seal 


its undeniable primacy. 


The civilization of Phoenicia, imitative and appropriative, has only a secondary 
place between the two miracles of Greece and Judea, even if it contributed to them. 
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Renan would not be Renan if he did not set in motion a whole series of 
paradoxes—the very use of the term “miracle,” for starters, since his entire meth- 
odology is founded on the rejection of the very concept of miracle. Then there is 
the odd fact that the man who proclaimed his passion for an idealized Greece 
devoted his entire life to other subjects, namely Semitic history and late antiquity. 
In 1867 he launched his great project of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 
Wanting as he did to explore the origins of religion, he focused his efforts on 
the Jewish miracle. The Greek miracle remained an object of admiration, not of 
study. It was an ideal whose concrete origins did not interest him. 


The Contributions of the Mission de Phénicie 


Renan had always conceived of the expedition to Phoenicia as exploratory in 
nature. He knew, despite his peremptory conclusions, that subsequent research 
was likely to revise his interpretations. The Mission de Phénicie nevertheless 
provided a solid foundation for Phoenician archaeology. For more than half a 
century it remained the fundamental treatise on the subject.s2 The systematic 
excavations undertaken during the French mandate of Syria after World War I 
and the development of archaeological techniques (stratigraphy, scientific dating) 
eventually disproved many of Renan’s assertions. 


The work itself is unique in the literature of archaeology. Nowhere else 
do we find this marriage of precise excavation report, scholarly philological 
exposition, vivid travel narrative, and philosophical discourse on the history 
of humanity. For the Orientalist philosopher himself it marked an important 
moment in his personal history; and for the advancement research on ancient 
civilizations it was a significant meeting in which philology met field archaeol- 
ogy. The radical novelty of Renan’s approach, later expanded upon in the Vie de 
Jésus, lay in the idea that philology was no longer limited to the narrow study 
of textual sources, but incorporated the available archaeological sources, as well 
as a reading of the landscapes and a retrospective anthropology of the peoples 
who had produced them. 


In laying the foundation of Phoenician archaeology, Renan’s work also served 
as fodder for Lebanese Phoenicianism, a nationalist movement of the period 
before and after World War II that sought to define Lebanon as discrete and 
distinct from Arab culture.33 Thirty years after Renan, Victor Bérard extolled 
the civilizing role of the Phoenicians in his studies of the Odyssey, presenting 
them as talented mariners and precursors of the Greeks. In the early twentieth 
century, Renan’s extreme reductionism in characterizing civilizations was largely 
abandoned, but his endeavor continued. With further study, the Phoenicians and 
their heterogeneous world have emerged as belonging fully to the Mediterranean 
heritage, celebrated by the poet Paul Valéry as a “machine for making civilization.” 
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~ Qsman Hamdi and 
Ernest Renan 


“The Stone bearing this inscription has been in the Museum 
of Constantinople since 1887. It was I who had it brought 
there. O. Hamdy.” Writing in French, Osman Hamdi made 
this marginal note in his copy of Ernest Renan’s famed 
Life of Jesus, next to a passage in which the great French 
historian mentions “Greek and Latin inscriptions” near 
the Temple in Jerusalem that had once “marked the point 
up to which those who were not Jews were permitted to 
advance.”! A Stone bearing such an inscription is indeed 
Still on view in the Archaeological Museums in Istanbul. 

Renan, like many of his European contemporaries, 
was no great admirer of the Ottomans. “The eétablish- 
ment of the Turks in Europe,” he had once written, “may 
be considered as the last barbarian invasion.”? When the 
French ministry of education asked for his view of Osman 
Hamdi’s 1884 bylaw for the protection of antiquities, he 
responded harshly: 


‘This bylaw, a sad proof of the infantile ideas that 
are formed among the Turkish government in sci- 
entific matters, will be remembered as an ill-fated 
date in the hiStory of archaeological research....The 
concentration of antiquities in a national museum is 
conceivable (although it presents serious drawbacks) 
for a country of modest expanse and possessing, as 
it were, archaeological unity. Yet, what should one 
say of a museum housing a jumble of objects origi- 
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Noailles [the French ambassador to the Porte] is 
right in qualifying the new irade [decree] as a most 
unfortunate event for all sciences pertaining to his- 
tory and archaeology.3 

Three years later, Osman Hamdi’s discovery 
of an important Hellenistic necropolis at Sidon, 
containing magnificent sarcophagi, forced Renan to 
revise his opinion. Osman Hamdi had sent a copy 
of the inscription on one of them to Renan, asking 
for his help in deciphering it. On June 20, 1887, 
Renan replied by telegram, sending the transla- 
tion and thanking and congratulating him on his 
discovery, and announcing that it would be read at 
the Academy.‘ 


Osman Hamdi may not have known of Renan’s report on 
his bylaw, but he must certainly have felt that his discov- 
ery at Sidon had brought him closer to the great names 
of western archaeology, among whom Renan was one of 


the most celebrated. 


1. Ernest Renan, The Life of Jesus (London: Triibner, 1864), 162. 


2. Ernest Renan, Nouveaux cabiers de jeunesse (Paris: Calmann- 


Lévy, 1907), 130. 


3. Ernest Renan to Minister of Public Instruction Armand Falliéres, 
March, 31, 1884, Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres 
(AMAE), Affaires Diverses Politiques (ADP), Turquie, B 47/10, 


nating from Greece, from Asia Minor, from Syria, 


Above: Pages 212 and 213 of Osman Hamdi’s copy of Ernest Renan's Vie de Jésus (Paris: Michel Lévy, 1863), with 
his annotation. Edhem Eldem collection, Istanbul. 


Fouilles Archéologiques, 1884-96. 


4. Arif Miifid Mansel, “Osman Hamdi Bey,” Belleten 24, no. 94 
(1960): pl. 13. 


from Arabia, from Yemen, and from so many other 
Below: Herod’s inscription, Jerusalem, first century AD, Archaeological Museums, [Stanbul, inv. 2196T. This Stone, 
ee found in 1870 by the French archaeologist Charles-Simon Clermont-Ganneau, or a similar one, may be the one 


Osman Hamdi had in mind. 


lands over which the Porte believes it can claim 


some imaginary sovereignty? ... The marquis de 


FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE IsTANBUL ARCHAEOLOGICAL Museums 


Torso of Aphrodite 
Hellenistic, third—first century BC, marble, Miletos 
2331 T, accessioned 1909 


tae Venus de Milo: Genesis of a 
Modern Myth 


PHILIPPE JOCKEY 


I would like to make the immediate confession, lest my readers experience a 
disillusion they attribute to science itself, that I am uncertain, very uncertain, 
indeed almost skeptical, whether a definitive solution will ever be reached, and 
I must repeat today what I wrote ten years ago: The Venus de Milo is a mystery. 


Salomon Reinach, Amalthée! 


When the Venus de Milo was discovered by chance on April 8, 1820, on the 
Aegean island of Milos, or Melos, there was nothing to indicate that it would 
subsequently become the very icon of ancient Greece in the eyes of western 
nations. Yet for good or ill, such has been its fate. Dimitri Salmon, writing in 
2000, called the statue “a veritable star of art history.” “The Venus,” he noted, 
“is not so much a message as a medium of communication, an iconic tool of 
phenomenal efficiency, allowing its users to build a discourse, devise an example, 
and construct meaning.”? Only recently, through no fault of its own, the sculp- 
ture was featured on the cover of a populist German weekly to illustrate the 
international financial crisis and its effect on the Greek economy. It was shown 
with right hand and arm miraculously restored, raising its middle finger in an 
obscene gesture by way of provocation or blasphemy. 


In contrast to this sacrilegious presentation, the Musée du Louvre, which 
officially received the statue from Louis XVII] in 1821, has recently reinstalled 
it in an extraordinary setting: in July 2010 it was placed alone in a room walled 
with rose-pink marble, more than 200 meters square—more gallery space than 
any other statue has ever enjoyed in the museum (fig. 73).4 


Made into a symbol of ancient Greek art from the moment of its discov- 
ery, the Venus de Milo has had an exceptional iconographic and critical history. 
Salomon Reinach pointed out at the end of the nineteenth century that two 
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Sig. 73 
Aphrodite, called the Venus de Milo, in her new installation at the Louvre, 2010, 


after conservation of the statue and redesign of the gallery. 


or three thousand pages had been devoted to critical studies of it.s If we were 


to update the count to include all the most recent studies, the sum would be 


mindboggling—particularly as we would now have to add all the websites that 


have sprung up on the Internet. 


From the very first, this creation struck the individual and collective imagi- 
nation of those who saw it—the scholars, artists, and general public of the 
day—and rapidly became a player in a real-life drama. The statue stopped off 
in Piraeus on its way to France and was shown to the French consul in Athens, 
Louis-Francois-Sébastien Fauvel, a great connoisseur of Greek antiquities and 
the sculptures of the Parthenon (see fig. 30). “When it was raised on the deck 

"of the ship and displayed in the light of the moon and the assembled torches,” 
a scholar recounts, “he declared that in all the long years he had lived in Greece, 
and despite all the discoveries he had witnessed, he had never seen a work of 


such beauty.”6 


The statue struck viewers as a revelation, not simply a discovery, and this 
reaction continued well beyond the 1820s. Even Salomon Reinach, a great 
scholar and one of the most lucid writers on the Venus de Milo, confessed in 
the 1890s that, “following the example of many others, I made a pilgrimage to 


the island where this masterpiece was unearthed.”’ The statue was often invoked 
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as a muse, a divine source of inspiration, as in these stanzas by the nineteenth- 
century Romantic poet Charles-Marie Leconte de Lisle: 


Sacred marble, clothed in spirit and strength 
Resistless goddess with victorious air 

As pure as lightning and as harmony, 

Venus! Beauty, white mother of the Gods! ... 


Even so, ignite the sublime spark in my breast, 
Seal not my fame in any frowning tomb, 

And let my thoughts cascade in golden tides 
Like divine metal in a harmonious mold.’ 


How came this simple statue of a half-naked woman, slightly larger than life 
size, to rank among the foremost works of art, on a par with the sculptures of the 
Parthenon, to which it was at first compared? Indeed, it is no longer seen today 
as it would have been in antiquity, namely as a work of good but not exceptional 
quality, sculpted of a material inferior to bronze (though the marble was very 
fine, from Paros), and of quite ordinary workmanship. Some details even display 
what the critic Antoine Quatremére de Quincy called “shoddy workmanship,” 
describing the goddess’s drapery “below the folds that envelop the left leg.” 
The celebrated author of Jupiter olympien further remarked that “the left cheek 
and the left side of the face display obvious irregularities, which it is impossible 
to explain, as M. de Clarac has tried to do, by citing a later degradation of the 
marble; these defects clearly belong to the same date as the rest of the sculpture, 
and they can only be ascribed to negligence.” 


The sculpture’s style was eclectic, mixing classical features and Hellenistic 
novelties, part of a trend we still understand only incompletely today.13 Pausa- 
nias, the Greek traveler of the second century AD who described so many of 
the sites and works that were thought worthy of the attention of a cultivated 
Greek or Roman, presumably did not consider the Venus of the first rank, for 
he seems not to have mentioned it. How, then, have we arrived at the present 
state of popular and critical adulation? 


To understand what propelled the Venus de Milo’s fame, the historian must 
return to the origins of this modern myth—my¢h understood here in the Greek 
sense of mythos, a fable bearing only a tenuous relation to rational discourse, or /ogos. 


The myth of exceptional artistic merit and incomparable beauty arose from 
an exceptional set of circumstances, both in the general level of culture and in 
the state of international relations. For the first time in the long history of the 
reception of ancient sculpture, documented since the fifteenth century, a new 
factor was present in the early 1800s: the enlightened public.14 The story of the 
unearthing of the new archaeological discovery, and the debates it ignited, were 
reported assiduously in a number of extraordinary journals launched in the nine- 
teenth century—article by article, account by account, and response by response. 
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The well-informed reader to whom reviews were now addressed was thus kept 
apprised of the statue’s adventures in detail.15 Its aesthetic qualities alone would 
never have engaged the passions of more than a few specialists. Rather, the statue 
was discovered at the right moment and by the right people. Its emergence was 
the result of an unusual political and diplomatic situation that played out at the 
heart of the Aegean, at a contact point between the Ottomans, the Russians, and 
the French, as well as the Germans and other Europeans, notably the Greeks 
themselves. Simply put, the Venus de Milo was and remains today, more than 
any other artwork of antiquity, a mirror of the international relations of the times. 


At first the circumstances surrounding the statue’s discovery and its subsequent 


appropriation by France particularly engaged the passions of the nineteenth- 


century elite and overshadowed all else. As often happens with major archaeo- 
logical discoveries, the finding of the statue eventually known as the Venus de 
Milo was accidental and not the result of an organized excavation.16 Accounts 
of the event were varied and sometimes contradictory. Not surprisingly, an air of 
mystery surrounded it, and persists to this day. Some of the actors contradicted 
themselves in different tellings of the tale, so that truth and falsehood are dif- 
ficult to distinguish—almost, it would seem, by design.1’ 


In the welter of accounts, the majority of commentators agree on only one 
fact: on a certain day in April 1820 (was it the 8th?), on the island of Milos, 
a Greek peasant by the name of Yorgos Kentrotas chanced on the sculpture.18 
Was he hoeing his field, as some have claimed? Was he actively looking for old 
stones that he might recycle? Did he dig up the entire statue all at once or did 
he find one half and then the other? On each of these points the versions differ. 


Only one other fact is certain, namely, that the “Venus” was not alone when 
she was found. Other marble elements were dug up at the same time: a hand 
holding an apple, three herms, and a fragment with a sculptor’s signature. Much 
ink was to be spilled on each of these as they were associated, one by one or 
together, with the statue of Venus.1 As to the precise spot on which they were 
discovered, that too is debated. Was it the site where they were initially displayed, 
a secondary depot, or a lime-burner’s stockpile? The first hypothesis has been 


_ all but discarded by modern researchers, so disparate were the marble elements 


found together. It seems more likely that they were later gathered someplace, 
perhaps destined for a lime kiln, as so often happened to antiquities. 


News of the discovery spread. Almost immediately there was a great stirring 
of interest in the village. A French ship, the Estafette, on patrol nearby, sent a crew 
member, Olivier Voutier, who was known to be passionate about archaeology, to 
see the statue. To him we owe the first drawings of the Venus, executed onsite. 


A second French ship, the Chevrette, was also in the area, mapping the 
Aegean coastline; it sent one of its ensigns to the site on April 19, 1820. This was 
the young and unknown Jules Dumont d’Urville, a member of the hydrographic 
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survey team. The first encounter of the future explorer with the Venus de Milo 
was so momentous that it figures on a bas-relief decorating his commemora- 
tive monument in his birthplace of Condé-sur-Noireau. One exploration led 
to another, one is tempted to say: Milos led to Adélie Land. 


Another point on which the stories agree is that there was competition among 
several European nations for possession of the newfound Venus. Ravaisson, 
who devoted a portion of his life’s work and energy to the Venus, reports that 
the Estafette, on leaving the port of Milos carrying the statue, “met the Bozite, 
carrying the commander of the station in the Levant, M. des Rotours, who had 
arrived to take the statue in the name of the French consul general in Smyrna, 
David. Not far behind were a British and a Dutch ship whose captains, at the 
news of the discovery, had hurried to the spot with the same thought in mind.”20 
Notably, the competition between rival states was supplemented by competition 
between French consuls at different posts in the Ottoman Empire for the right 
to take possession of the artwork. 


The events surrounding the statue’s discovery were retold in subsequent 
decades with ever greater drama, testifying to the increasing importance placed 
on the work. Some of the narrators altered their facts in successive accounts; 
Louis Brest, the French consular agent in Milos, is responsible for three sepa- 
rate versions of the initial acquisition of the Venus. The history of his various 
declarations, sometimes bluntly retracted, was charted by Félix Ravaisson with 
characteristic rigor.?! 


‘The actors who took part in the effort to acquire the statue also provide a 
key to the invention of its mythology. Who were they? In the first place, who 
was the famous Yorgos, who appears in all the accounts but without a surname? 
None of the commentators quote him, so he may have been illiterate, yet he was 
able to protect his interests and negotiate a good price for his find. His lack of 
culture was convenient for future commentators: having no voice himself, he 
left them free to spin their myths. This Yorgos offered another advantage: he 
provided a contrast between the roughness of a humble man and the earth and 
the feminine and refined beauty of the antique marble. 


‘The symbolism of this contrast was plainly evident to the artist who designed 
the bas-relief for the monument in honor of Dumont d’Urville (fig. 74).22 The 
Venus, miraculously made whole (torso and legs united), reclines on a bed of 
stones. To her right stands the proud Yorgos, his wild hair constrained by a 
bonnet, leaning on his hoe, in the costume of a pa/likar which, after the Chios 
Massacre (1822), became the uniform of the Greek patriot. To his right stand 
three Europeans in military dress. In the foreground, placing his right hand on 
the statue’s knee in a gesture of possession, is Dumont d’Urville. 


The next figure to appear in the story was a negative version of the good 
Yorgos: a greedy priest, sometimes said to be Greek, sometimes Armenian, who 
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attempted to forestall everyone else. He bought the work from the natives of 
Milos as a gift for the Grand Dragoman of the Fleet, Nicholas Mourousi, thus 
beating the French to the punch. His plan was unsuccessful, however. The ship 
onto which he had loaded the Venus was intercepted by the Estafetfe, and the 
Venus was transferred to the French ship by French naval personnel. The French 
were, however, forced to purchase the statue from him. 
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Among the many actors in the drama, the French soldiers and diplomats 
intervened only after the sculpture had been unearthed and the discovery 
announced. ‘The first of these to arrive on the scene were from the French navy, 
| serving on ships plying those waters or specially sent from Smyrna. These navy 

men, who saw the Venus within a few days of each other, either in situ or ready 
to be shipped, were the most direct witnesses of the episode. Representatives 
of French foreign policy, they acted on orders from diplomats posted at various 
places in the Ottoman Empire: there was the Marquis de Riviére, ambassador 
| to the Sublime Porte; Comte de Marcellus, secretary to the embassy; the consuls 


fin 14 of Istanbul and Smyrna (David); and finally the consular agent on Milos, Louis 

- nik Molchnecht, relief depicting Jules Dumont d’Urville discovering the Venus Brest. No archaeologist took part in the proceedings, even indirectly. Admittedly, 

rae ee 1844, on the base of the statue erected in his honor in his birthplace, the discipline was in its infancy and would not come into its own until the latter 

ee Rance ‘The statue (miraculously whole) has just been extracted from her | decades of the nineteenth century. This fact is also partially responsible for the 
imagined underground niche, flanked by her discoverer, Greek seve cas ae ‘anual tate or ie Venus de Wilo. 

officer Dumont d’Urville, and two peas es arpa | It is notable that the Ottoman powers showed no interest in the newly dis- 

i covered statue, and this seems surprising. Should we attribute it to ignorance, 

to obliviousness, or to tolerance? Whatever the cause, the sale of the Venus was 

made legal by a firman from the Sublime Porte, which authorized the transfer 


and sealed the statue’s fate. 


For a European state, ownership of the Venus de Milo, like ownership of the 
Parthenon marbles, established a close proximity to the art of ancient Greece 
and allowed a nation to present itself as the true inheritor of the culture of clas- 
sical antiquity, whose splendid art and literature were admirable and desirable in 
themselves. The actual modern descendants of the ancient Greeks—the people 
of Greece itself—were soon demoted by the French from their status as legiti- 
| mate heirs. That the Louvre received the hastily bought work is significant. 
An unparalleled expression of monarchical power (whether royal or imperial), 
the Louvre offered the perfect setting for masterpieces from the ancient world. 
It was entirely predictable that when the ambassador to the Sublime Porte, the 
Marquis de Riviére, offered the statue he had just bought to Louis XVIII, the 
king would in turn give it to “his” museum. Indeed, a commemorative medal 
was struck on the occasion, bearing a portrait of Louis XVIII on one side and 
the Venus de Milo on the other, oddly standing before an Egyptianizing monu- 

king; the reverse, right, by Alexis-Joseph Depaulis, depicts the statue backed by the Zodiac of ae me eee ay hy fie es e one eet 7 a 
Dain and other Egyptian motifs, and with the explicit inscription “Monuments brought from apoleons gypt ae aes whule the roy: Soe ee OF Classic ey 
Egypt and Greece.” is equated with the Oriental interests of the earlier emperor. And by extension, 
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Medal struck in 1822 for Louis XVIII to commemorate the finding of the Venus de Milo and 


her acquisition by France: the obverse, left, engraved by Bertrand Andrieu, bears a portrait of the 
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Louis places himself on a Napoleonic and imperial footing. Thus did the political 


context in France play a decisive role in elevating the statue to unexpected heights. 


We must also give due consideration to the place and time where the dis- 
covery was made. The fact that a masterpiece of ancient Greek art was unearthed 
on Milos, in the Cyclades Islands, under Ottoman rule, gave the Venus unusual 
status to begin with. The discovery reinforced the territorial claims of the Greeks 
and their philhellenic allies. It also served to demonstrate the spread of classi- 
cal culture beyond the immediate influence of Athens. The discovery came at 
an appropriate moment: ten years later, in 1830, the Greeks were to throw off 
Ottoman rule and lay the foundation of their modern nation state, following 
the slow reconquest of their lands—which began, notably, in 1821. Some have 
pointed out that the Venus was acquired only five years after the statue of Lao- 
codn, seized by Napoleon in 1798, had been restored to the Vatican Museums in 
Rome. Others have noted that the Venus appeared only a few short years after 
the Hellenistic marble Venus de’ Medici, also removed by Napoleon to Paris, 
was returned to Florence. 


That a place of honor was reserved for the Venus de Milo was therefore not 
a matter of chance. The statue filled the void left by the return of the Laocoon 
group and the Medici Venus, once more giving France a legitimate claim to be 
heir to the mantle of classical Greece. France was in competition, let us not forget, 
with England, which held the staggeringly beautiful Parthenon marbles, stripped 
from the monument by Lord Elgin between 1801 and 1805—once again with 
the blessing of the Ottoman authorities, who thus conferred putatively legal 
status on the removal.2s Transported to London, they were sold to the British 
Museum in 1816, only four years before the highly opportune discovery of the 
Venus. France was also in competition with the pretensions of Ludwig I of Bavaria, 
then still crown prince, who, immediately after the discovery of the Temple of 
Aphaea in Aegina and the excavation of its extraordinary pediments, arranged 
for the sculptures to be bought and transported to Munich, where they were 
displayed to advantage in the Glyptothek. 2 Each of the vying nations in Europe 
came into its classical inheritance and advanced its claims to being Greece's true 


heir at around the same time. 


The strategists of the Sublime Porte apparently saw the matter in a differ- 
ent light. Allowing the Venus de Milo to “flee” the island of Milos and beyond 
the boundaries of “Greece” effectively took the statue away from the Greeks 
and supported the European notion that the modern Greeks, who should have 
been the rightful heirs to this masterpiece, were not to be entrusted with their 
independence or their birthright. 

This makes it easier to understand why the French were so insistent in 
comparing the Venus de Milo in style and period to the sculptures of the oa 
thenon and the school of Phidias. National pride was at stake, in competition 
with Britain and Bavaria. 


The Venus de Milo 


Unusually for a classical sculpture, these extraneous considerations played 
an important role in determining its identity, interpreting its gesture, weighing 
its value as an isolated work, and setting its date. They were and remain today 
the prime movers of the myth. 


The dating of the work, for reasons we have just seen, was a matter of vital 
concern to scholars. Was this a classical, Hellenic masterpiece or a work of the 
lesser Hellenistic period? If an antique sculpture were to belong at the highest 
level—and this remained true throughout the nineteenth century—its attributed 
date must coincide with the classic high point of the “century of Pericles and 
Phidias.” This followed the division of Greek art into four distinct periods by 
Johann Joachim Winckelmann in the previous century.’ 


The question was posed from the outset, but it assumed even greater impor- 
tance as the decades passed, particularly in the 1870s and after. The debate often 
came down to a frank disagreement between French scholars and German, for 
reasons it is easy to imagine in the wake of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 


Opinion was divided between two main lines of argument. ‘The first, sup- 
ported by French scholarship, assigned the Venus an early date, perhaps not 
strictly contemporary with Phidias but only a little later.28 The schools of Prax- 
iteles and Scopas were often mentioned in the context of the Venus—although 
those sculptors themselves were not invoked.” 


The arguments of most French critics in support of an early date for the 
Venus de Milo usually derived, as Félix Ravaisson once said, from “emotional 
archaeology” rather than from cogent reasoning.*0 They relied on vague impres- 
sions and wishful thinking. One example will serve us, that of Pierre Paris, an 
excellent archaeologist, in fact, who wrote in 1889: “An esthetic sense, stronger 
than all the archaeologists’ arguments, leads us to assign that anonymous mas- 
terpiece, the Venus de Milo, to the privileged period of Scopas and Praxiteles.” 
A little further on, in a tone of exaltation, he confesses that “The Venus de Milo 
affords us too many artistic pleasures to awaken our antiquarian curiosity.” 31 Not 
long after, in 1890, Salomon Reinach defended the same classical hypothesis 


in terms that relate, again, more to emotional than to factual archaeology. But 
let the reader judge: 


Those who refuse to accept the Venus as belonging to the School of Phidias 
are then obliged to place her in the Alexandrian period, a period that produced 
very great artists and in which many of the traditions of the school of Phidias 
flourished anew. But not one among the fine female statues of this period presently 
known to us can stand comparison with the Venus even under the most casual 


scrutiny! This, again, I must confess, is an impression that cannot be conclusively 
demonstrated.33 


The other line of argument, forcefully advanced by the great German scholar 
Adolf Furtwangler, author of the famous examination of Greek masterworks 
Meisterwerke der griechischen Plastik: Kunstgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, assigned 
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~ the Venus de Milo a much later date, around 100 BC, at the height of the Hel- 


lenistic period—which Winckelmann in the previous century had characterized 
as a time of “imitators” prior to the fatal “fall” that coincided with the advent 
of Rome.¥4 

The rejection of an early date also reflects the influence of Johann Gustav 
Droysen on German scholarship. Droysen, the author of a Geschichte Alexanders 
des Grossen, in 1833, followed in 1836 by a Geschichte des Hellenismus (published 
in French translation in 1883-85), was extraordinarily influential throughout 
the nineteenth century in Germany, particularly among historians of classical 
art.35 It was he who defined the period starting with the death of Alexander 
in 323 BC and ending with the Battle of Actium in AD 31 and first named it 
Hellenismus (the Hellenistic period), attributing to it a superior political model 
to the city-state model of the classical era. 


The issue went far beyond the bounds of a debate between art historians. 
Salomon Reinach’s tone in discussing his “adversary” is unmistakably polemical: 

T am well aware that it is currently the fashion in Germany to assign the Venus 

to a much later date; without lingering over what part of this opinion reflects an 

evident desire to denigrate our masterpieces, I will simply say that the analogy 

between the style, execution, and feeling that one observes in the Venus de Milo and 


in the sculptures from the Parthenon pediments suffices to refute any hypothesis 
placing the maker of our statue any later than the first half of the fourth century.*” 


In 1894, immediately following the publication of the Meisterwerke (1893), 
Reinach wrote a critical review in which he again took up Furtwangler’s argu- 
ments for a later dating and refuted them point by point, ending with the unan- 
swerable comment: “On the subject of the statue from Milos, M. Furtwangler 
has not convinced us.”38 

The debate grew rancorous; the French were blamed for the mysterious 
disappearance of the fragmentary inscription found at the same time as the 
statue.3? According to the Germans, it bore the signature of the Venus’s maker, 
and as the signature could not have been earlier than the third century BC, it 
undermined any hypothesis that the work belonged to the classical and not the 
Hellenistic period. 

Such diametrically opposed positions cannot be explained solely on the 
basis of different scholarly reasoning. The split has to be seen as an expression 
of the Franco-German conflict, exacerbated (on the French side) by the defeat 
of 1870. The standoff was not resolved, nor could it be, given the hostilities 
between Germany and France that marked the twentieth century. In the 1920s, 
for instance, the partisans of a classical Venus de Milo advanced their position 
with greater vigor—if not rigor—than ever before. 


Certainly, to deny the Venus the status of a classical work lessened its value 
and undermined its exceptional character. Perhaps this urge was all the more 
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tempting to German scholars in that the work had fallen into the hands of the 
great rival and enemy. Would Furtwangler have been as categorical in his argu- 
ment if the Venus had graced a German museum? We may reasonably doubt it. 
The converse was also true: those in France who stubbornly favored an early date 
may have been influenced by the prestige that went with owning such a work. 


In 1985, in a more peaceful context, the chief curator of the Department of 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Antiquities at the Louvre, Alain Pasquier, conceded 
at the end of his detailed study of the Venus de Milo and other Aphrodites in 
the museum that “given our present knowledge, I am satisfied that the famous 
Aphrodite in the Louvre is the work of an artist from Greek Asia Minor whose 
active career fell within the years 120 BC to 80 BC.” He pointed out, never- 
theless, that the dating rested on “a pyramid of hypotheses whose fragility it is 
unnecessary to emphasize.”40’The Louvre’s most recent presentation of the Venus 
does not alter this timeline, but in fact supports it with new visual evidence. 


To be sure, identifying the half-clad figure as Aphrodite was an issue no 
less momentous than its date. Only the goddess of love and beauty could have 
fitted the role of archetype of classical culture. But a number of scholars, citing 
the discovery on Milos a few years later of a large statue of Poseidon, thought 
to have come from a shrine to the sea god, suggested that the female figure 
might in fact represent Amphitrite, a goddess associated with Poseidon, and 
not Venus at all (fig. 76).41 


The identification depended in part on the gesture made by the figure. And 
here again the Venus stands out in the history of the reception of antique sculp- 
ture. More than with any other work of antiquity, perhaps, the goddess’s gesture 
has from the start exercised the imagination of scholars. Yet even today, lacking 
clues because of the lost arms and the absence of any iconographic parallel, we 
are unable to reconstruct the gesture with certainty. In any case, our purpose is 
to understand the reason for this scholarly obsession, which tormented some of 
the goddess’s admirers—Félix Ravaisson among them, according to his biog- 
rapher, Louis Léger. 


The identification of the gesture was based once again on mythology, not 
rational discourse. The fact that the statue was missing both arms was an open 
invitation to speculation, if not to torture. In 1897 Reinach published a draw- 
ing showing seven attempts to reconstruct the original Venus de Milo (fig. 77). 
‘The various suggestions were attributed respectively to “Quatremére de Quincy, 
a Viennese sculptor, an English sculptor, Furtwaengler, Saloman, Stillman, and 
Ravaisson.* Surprisingly, the “Venus holding an apple” option was not illustrated, 
though it was popular all through the nineteenth century. 


A reconstruction of the gesture would not only confirm the goddess’s identity 
but determine whether she was an isolated figure or one in a group. Ravaisson 
labored to make her part of a group whose other element, the male pendant 
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Jig. 76 
Poseidon of Milos, second century BC, National Archaeological Museum, Athens. 


j 


Fie. 59. — Restitutions de la Vénus de Milo, proposées par Quatremére (1), 
un sculpteur viennois (2), un sculpteur anglais (3), Furtwaengler (4), 
Saloman (5) Stillman (6) et Ravaisson (7) ?. 


jig. 77 : 
| Seven proposed restorations of the Venus de Milo, from Salomon Reinach, Amalthée: Mélanges Bia ; Sigs. 78, 79 
| d'archéologie et a’bistoire, vol. 1, edition of 1930, page 271, fig. 59. : Above: the Venus de Milo installed in the Louvre c. 1930; below: c. 2000. 
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to the female divinity, might have been Mars. The great scholar rehearsed the 


reasoning underlying this reconstruction of the Venus on numerous occasions.45 
These suggestions met with rejection and ridicule from such eminent scholars 
as Reinach. Yet Ravaisson was simply applying great intellectual freedom to his 
legitimate task as a researcher. These qualities certainly made him “an archaeolo- 
gist of facts,” whom we should perhaps rehabilitate.4° Nevertheless, today the 
obsessive arguments he developed have been totally abandoned. Curiously, the 
statue has been spared the invasive attempts at restoration to which many other 
famous antiquities have been subjected.” 


Once more the issue at stake went well beyond the boundaries of art his- 
tory. To posit the Venus as a solitary figure made it possible to advance her as 
the preeminent icon of the classical heritage. In this light, we can make sense 
of why positions were held so fiercely and contested so bitterly in rival reviews. 
If this feminine Venus was coupled with a (missing) virile Mars then the icon 
on which France was basing its claim to the mantle of classical Greece was only 
half a work, and this was understood as a real threat. To fight off such a dilu- 
tion of the message, the best and most persuasive voices were summoned to the 
battle—or perhaps they joined the fray spontaneously. 


Now all that was left was to provide the Venus a setting worthy of her 
status. The successive productions in which the goddess has starred since first 
being exhibited at the Louvre in 1821 illustrate the endlessly recurring effort 
(figs. 78, 79). The statue was originally reputed to have been found still in her 
niche, or even in a grotto, and the Venus has ever since been associated with 
this arched motif, though there is no actual evidence for it.4*’The most recent of 
these theatrical settings is also the most highly developed: she is currently set 
alone, without other works nearby, in an empty space with a vaulted ceiling and 
tall arched windows, before a high blind niche of richly colored marble, against 
which her white marble stands out (see fig. 73). Her new base is a modern cube 
of equally colored marble and she is protected by a low railing. Rising as a white 
image from antiquity, the Venus is as much as ever one of the masterworks of 
the Louvre, for which an exceptional space has been reserved.“ 


Does the Venus de Milo deserve the career it has had? If the work were dis- 
covered today, would it arouse similar passions? Would it still provoke a greater 
response than any other sculpture except perhaps the Parthenon marbles? Did it 
ever really measure up to them, or to the pediments from the Temple of Aphaea 
in Aegina? Has anyone ever asked France to return the Venus de Milo, as they 
ask for the return of the Parthenon marbles and the Aegina pediments?* Is not 
the current reinstallation rather a desperate attempt to confer on a single statue, 
modest in style and manufacture and similar to many others of the same period, 
a role too immense for it to bear? 


One thing is certain: the statue as it exists before our eyes today was unknown 
to the ancient Greeks, not because of any wrongheaded restoration, but because of 
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the energy and the determination we have invested—and continue to invest—in 
defending a debatable identity and uniqueness beyond any basis in fact or reason. 
A Greek of the second or first century BC—if we accept that date—would find 
it all quite surprising. 
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vol. 1 (Paris: Hachette, 1866), 141-43: “Setting aside the Venus de Milo and the sculptures 
of the Parthenon, I can think of nothing to equal [the statue of Antinoés|.” 


For practical reasons it was composed of two elements: the head and torso are one piece 
and the pelvis and draped legs another. This technique of assembly was commonly used 
to avoid the expense of a single large block of marble. 


Quoted by Ravaisson in “La Vénus de Milo,” 184. 


Quoted in ibid. Antoine Quatremére de Quincy, Le Jupiter olympien, ou l'art de la sculpture 
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For a synthesis of the facts surrounding the statue’s discovery see Pasquier in Cuzin et al., 
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imbued with his spirit.” See Salomon Reinach, Apollo: Histoire générale des arts plastiques, 
6th ed. (Paris: Hachette, 1922), 55. 


Here for example, is Maxime Collignon: “A work of such pure and forceful style belongs 
to no later than the fourth century, and we would expect to find its author in the school of 
Scopas,” Maxime Collignon, L’archéologie grecque (Paris: Alcide Picard, 1885), 210. Henri 
Lechat holds the same opinion, placing the maker of the Venus de Milo among the “Great 
Innovators of the Fourth Century,” see Henri Lechat, La sculpture grecque: Histoire som- 
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summation of the work of Praxiteles and his followers is by Alain Pasquier and Jean- 
Luc Martinez, eds., Praxitéle retrouvé, exh. cat. (Paris: Musée du Louvre/Somogy, 2007). 


On how this “sentimental archaeology” affected the way French artists saw the Venus see 
the list of references cited by Haskell and Penny, Taste and the Antique. 


Pierre Paris, La sculpture antique (Paris: Alcide Picard et Kaan, 1889), 289, 290. 
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Reinach, Amalthée, 259ff. See also Charles Picard, one of the great authorities on the 
subject of antique sculpture: “To the list of great anonymous works produced in the time 
of Praxiteles and Scopas we should probably add the Venus de Milo. ... The Venus de 
Milo as yet does not display that utter languidness, that vapidity, so characteristic of post- 
Praxitelian works,” Charles Picard, La sculpture antique: De Phidias a Tere byzantine (Paris: 
H. Laurens, 1926), 150-54. 


Reinach, Amalthée, 261. 


Adolf Furtwangler, “Die Venus von Milo,” Meisterwerke der griechischen Plastik: Kunstge- 
schichtliche Untersuchungen (Leipzig and Berlin: Giesecke & Devrient, 1893); Winckelmann, 
Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums, 334. 


Johann Gustav Droysen, Geschichte Alexander der Grossen, 3rd ed. (Gotha, 1880), and 
Geschichte des Hellenismus (Berlin, 1836). 


This “radical reconsideration of the Hellenistic period” coincided with a groundswell in 
favor of a unified Germany. On this subject see Hinnerk Bruhns, “Grecs, Romains et 
Germains au XTXame siecle: Quelle antiquité pour état national allemand?” in Pascal 
Payen, ed., Traditions et réception de l’Antiquité, Anabases 1 (2005): 17-43. 


On the subject of Furtwangler’s Meisterwerke Reinach writes: “Let us say straight away 
that M. Furtwaengler has all the faults of his virtues. He is uncommonly intemperate 
in his affirmations.” See “Adolf Furtwangler et la plastique grecque,” in Revue critique 1 
(February 5, 1894): 97-116, repr. in the 1930 ed. of Amaithée, 164-96. The quote is from 
165. 


Ibid., 189-91. 


See Carl Friederichs, Bausteine zur Geschichte der griechich-rémischen Plastik (Diisseldorf, 
1868), 334; and Emmanuel Loewy, Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer (1885), 209-15. The 
debate is summarized in Cuzin et al., D’aprés antique, 83-84. 


Alain Pasquier, La Vénus de Milo, 88. 


Athens, National Archaeological Museum. ‘Ihe work, dated to the second century BC 
and also slightly larger than life-size, was received with far less acclaim than the Venus 
de Milo, though also of good manufacture. 


Louis Léger, “Notice sur la vie et les travaux de M. Ravaisson-Mollien,” in Comptes-rendus 
des séances de ’année..., Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 45th year, 3 (1901): 363. 


The word was used in this context by the Comte de Clarac in 1820: “The greatest damage 
our statue has suffered is the loss of parts of its arms, a loss that will long—perhaps 
always—torture antiquarians,” quoted by Léger, “Notice sur la vie,” 363. 


Reinach, Amalthée, 271, in an article reprinted from Chronique des arts, January 9 and 
16, 1897. To the reconstructions illustrated in Reinach’s article should be added the list 
drawn up by Haskell and Penny, Taste and the Antique, 329: “According to the Comte de 
Clarac ... the statue was a Venus Victrix and originally held the apple of Paris; according 
to Eméric-David it was originally either a Muse holding a lyre or the guardian deity of 
the island holding, as her attribute, a fruit; according to Millingen the figure originally 
supported a shield like the Capuan Venus in Naples; and according to Quatremére de 
Quincy it was part of a group showing Venus detaining the warrior Mars.” 


Ravaisson, “La Vénus de Milo,” Revue des deux mondes, 1871. He advanced new arguments 
in 1890 in Mémoires, 143: “I hope today to establish that the second person was Mars, a 
hero beloved above all others in Athens, and that the original composition was one of the 
most famous works of the Attic School in the fifth century. Finally, I hope to explain or 
at least make plausible the presence on the island of Milos of one of the finest reproduc- 
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tions of the initial group, as well as to determine the place where it stood and the role it 


played.” 


The expression is Christine Walter’s: see Sénéchal and Barbillon, eds., Dictionnaire critique 
des historiens de l'art, 5. 


Once more an exception to the rule, the Venus de Milo has never been manhandled by 
conservators. They have always refused to settle on a hypothesis and restore the missing 
parts in the style of Renaissance princes and some modern antique dealers, using a great 
deal of extra marble and lashings of plaster. The Venus de’ Medici, for example, now pos- 
sesses Mannerist hands with “long tapering fingers,” added in the seventeenth century. 
See Haskell and Penny, Taste and the Antique, 326. 


See, for instance, Salomon Reinach: “It has been reported that the statue was found 
intact in the grotto and standing on its pedestal. Whoever gives credence to such stories, 
after the documents we have presented, has no sound grasp of criticism and can safely be 
abandoned to his errors,” Amalthée, 55-56. 


“To magnify the Venus de Milo within the large space of the room, a ‘carpet’ of cherry-red 
marble from Belgium has been placed around the statue; its pedestal has been painted to 
imitate the lower course of marble in the gallery, originally from a famous quarry in Belgium 
that is now exhausted,” J.-L. Martinez, Les nouvelles salles d'art grec classique et hellénistique, 
Musée du Louvre press release announcing the new installation, July 2010, 10. 


A claim that is being pressed today more than ever, as illustrated by the construction of the 
new Acropolis Museum in Athens, which is mainly justified as a setting for the disputed 
Elgin marbles. 
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Busts of a togate man and woman 
funerary stele, Palmyrene, second-third century AD, limestone, Palmyra 
3805 T, accessioned 1899 


~The “Rediscovery” of Baalbek: 
A Metaphor for Empire in the 
Nineteenth Century 


USSAMA MAKDISI 


Situated in the Bekaa Valley and nestled between the Lebanon and the Anti- 
Lebanon ranges at an altitude of some 3,700 feet, the columns of the Temple 
of Jupiter and the well-preserved Temple of Bakchos (Bacchus) of Baalbek have 
since the early modern era evoked the wonder of those who passed through 
them. In 1759 an earthquake toppled three of the nine remaining massive col- 
umns of the Temple of Jupiter, leaving behind a six-pillared edifice that has 
been drawn, sketched, and photographed by famous travelers ever since (fig. 80, 
see figs. 20, 21, 164). 


Baalbek, of course, has never been simply the site of ruins nor even of the 
same set of ruins. Rather, it was and remains both an image and a monument, 
at once an enduring physical presence and a symbol of historical change. There 
has been a Roman Baalbek—Heliopolis or City of the Sun. ‘There has been 
a Byzantine Baalbek and an Arab Baalbek. There has been, more recently, a 
Lebanese Nationalist Baalbek. But only in the late Ottoman period did Baal- 
bek emerge as a metaphor for an age of modern empire. Various descriptions of 
Baalbek and its surroundings reflected changing relations of power between 
the Ottoman Empire and the west. While in the late eighteenth and much of 
the nineteenth century the ruins of Baalbek provided European writers with a 
platform to articulate various Orientalist discourses, in the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries they were subject to competing Ottoman imperial and to 
a lesser extent incipient Lebanese nationalist discourses. Europeans, in other 
words, celebrated nineteenth-century Baalbek as a powerful symbol of Otto- 
man decay and a poignant reminder of a self-declared civilizing mission. At the 
same time, the Ottoman government commemorated it as an indication of its 


commitment to modernity. 
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Jig. 80 
David Roberts, The Gateway of the Great Temple at Baalbec, 1841, oil on panel, 


Royal Academy of Arts, London. 


The “Rediscovery” of Baalbek 


jig. 81 
Gavin Hamilton, James Dawkins, and Robert Wood Discovering the Ruins of Palmyra, 1758, 


oil on canvas, National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh. 


The evolution of Baalbek from image to monument may be traced across 
three distinct historical periods: the first, before 1800, was dominated by Euro- 
pean and Enlightenment antiquarianism interested in reacquainting Europe with 
its “own” past. The second was heralded by Volney’s Voyage en Egypte et en Syrie 
and the rise of scientific and romantic civilizing missions. The third begins in 
1869, when Baalbek became part of an Ottoman project to present itself as a 
scientific modern power on an equal footing with the west. 


Although the ruins of Baalbek did not provoke any sustained interest on 
the part of Ottoman chroniclers, nor was Baalbek used as a monument to reflect 
classical Ottoman imperial ideology—except insofar as columns were taken to 
Istanbul for the construction of imperial mosques during the reign of Stileyman 
the Magnificent—it was nevertheless during the age of the Ottomans that Baal- 
bek was “rediscovered” by European explorers.1 It was rediscovered in the sense 
that Europeans consciously sought out Baalbek, Palmyra, and other places of 
antiquity to the “utmost astonishment” of the local inhabitants who, according 
to the eighteenth-century traveler Robert Wood, “could not comprehend the 
meaning” of such visits (fig. 81)2 
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Among these travelers was Richard Pococke, whose journey to the east 
consisted of a series of encounters with a European past in which the local 
inhabitants played an entirely marginal role; their function was to add a little 
spice and color, and not a little exoticism, to a narrative that reacquainted the 
European reader, by means of text, plates, and engravings, with his or her ancient 
and sacred history. In early texts such as Description of the East and Some Other 
Countries, explorers like Pococke sought to provide an image of Baalbek to the 
reader rather than to engage in an extensive commentary on the symbolism of 
the ruins. Occasionally a lament surfaces in the form of a criticism of the local 
neglect of the ruins, for as Pococke asserts, “Tt is a melancholy thing to see how 
the barbarous people of these countries continually destroy such magnificent 
buildings in order to make use of the stone.”* 


If travel to the east, including to Baalbek, served to reacquaint an educated 
British and French reading public (both Pococke and Wood were translated 
into French) with its “own” history, it was nonetheless undertaken in an Otto- 
man Empire whose presence facilitated, indeed made possible, the journey. 
Pococke, for example, traveled along the coast of Syria, going north from Pal- 
estine to Tyre, Sidon, and then to Beirut, ancient Berytus, where he stayed 
in a Capuchin monastery. Throughout his voyage, he at once describes the 
physical geography of the land, his encounters with sheikhs and pashas, and 
at the same time recalls Phoenicia and the Latin kingdoms of the Crusades. 
Hugging the coast and passing quickly through Beirut on his way to Tripoli 
before turning eastward toward Qannubin and from there to Baalbek, Pococke’s 
passage reflected the realities of an eighteenth-century Ottoman world. Sidon 
and Tripoli were still important centers of Ottoman administration, Beirut far 
less so, being “under the influence of the Maronites and Druses.”s Although 
he stayed with the English consul in Tripoli, he ventured inland under the pro- 
tection of the Ottoman pashas. Pococke relates how, when he learned of the 
pasha of Tripoli’s return from Mecca, he accompanied the English consul to 
pay his respects. The consul was “in the Turkish dress, having on a purple ferijee, 
or gown of ceremony, but with a perriwig and hat” and the pasha was seated 
cross-legged on cushions.’ After an elaborate ritual of greeting, carried out 
with the help of dragomans (translators) who translated English into Arabic 
and then into Turkish, sweetmeats and coffee were served, signs of the pasha’s 
privilege and hospitality, and then the consul was “perfumed and incensed.” 
The dragomans of the consuls kissed the hem of the pasha’s garment when 
leaving, and the English consul and Pococke visited with the kechuda (private 
secretary) of the pasha, where the ritual was repeated. 


In Baalbek a similar scene transpired. In Pococke’s rendition, the Ottoman 
pashas emerge as resplendent figures who compare favorably with the inhabitants 
of the country. The pasha of Baalbek “treated me in every respect as an equal, and 
with the utmost politeness, of which there are very few examples in these coun- 
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tries.”7 According to Wood, whose own quest for Baalbek took place a decade 
and a half after Pococke’s, “no part of oriental manners shews those people 
in so amiable a light as their discharge of the duties of hospitality; indeed the 
severities of Eastern despotism have ever been softened by this virtue, which so 
happily flourishes where it is most wanted.”8 


Nevertheless, Islamic Baalbek, which bridged the eighth to the eighteenth 
centuries, held little interest for either Wood or Pococke. For them the chief 
attraction of Baalbek lay in its antiquity. “When we compare the ruins of Balbec,” 
wrote Wood, “with those of many ancient cities which we visited in Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, and other parts of Asia, we cannot help thinking them the remains of 
the boldest plan we ever saw attempted in architecture.”» For Pococke it was not 
surprising that the “fine temple is deservedly admired as one of the most beautiful 
pieces of antiquity.”!0 Even the ruins of Baalbek told a story that, as far as Wood 
was concerned, did not involve the Islamic world. Rather, as he acknowledged, 
they bore testimony to the rise of Christianity during the Byzantine era, for “in 
those violent contests, between expiring idolatry and prevailing Christianity, the 
temples suffered much; their statues were broken, and their ornaments defaced.”11 


The rediscovery of Baalbek, the history of its construction and its ruina- 
tion, was disentangled from its Ottoman Islamic present, despite the fact that 
contact with Ottomans, indeed their protection, allowed Wood and Pococke to 
uncover this history in the first place. Appreciating this, Wood sketched general 
views of Baalbek. The first is a plan of the city showing only the “situation of 
the ancient buildings which remain,” in which “we did not think the Turk- 
ish buildings [were] worth a place.”2 The second provided a view of Baalbek 
from the south, “shewing its antiquities and Turkish buildings.”3 This double 
representation of Baalbek, one within its Ottoman context and one without, 
signaled the primary importance of Baalbek within a historical context purged 
of its Islamic component, and at the same time acknowledged that only through 
an Islamic medium was Baalbek accessible. This imbalance between a narrative 
of history, in which the local context plays no significant part (the majority of 
Wood's forty-six plates on Baalbek, for example, represented stylized perspec- 
tives of various aspects of the ruins), and that of the travelogue, which sought 
to capture the entirety of the eastern journey, defines these eighteenth-century 
accounts of Baalbek. 


It was with Constantin de Volney that the image of Baalbek as a monument 
of the past became overlaid with another even more powerful image of Baalbek 
as a testament to the present. Volney arrived in Syria in an era when the might 
of the “Grand Turk” was not even a distant memory. Several Russo-Ottoman 
wars, the most recent of which had ended in the Treaty of Kiigtik Kaynarca in 
1774, had amply demonstrated the weakness of the Ottoman Empire to Europe 
and to itself. Volney set out to study this condition of enfeeblement of an empire 
once so great and now laid so low (in the author’s eyes at least). In his Voyage en 
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Egypte et en Syrie, he dissipated the tension between a narrative of history and 
a voyage of European rediscovery with “its” ancient past, on the one hand, and 
on the other, an exploration of contemporary Islamic Ottoman civilization. As 
such, his physical description of Baalbek is enmeshed with his reading of the 
ruins as a metaphor for eastern rule. His account of the Ottoman world signals 
not just the birth of modern Orientalism as suggested by Edward Said, but 
equally and fundamentally an expression of the universal claims of the Enlight- 
enment.4 Besides containing an “enumeration, in ascending order of difficulty, 
of the obstacles to be faced in the Orient by any French expeditionary force,”15 
the Voyage is also, perhaps even more profoundly, a study of despotism and its 
pernicious influence on society in general. Even as he depicts the Mamluks in 
Egypt and the Ottomans in Syria as exemplars of the debilitating effect on the 
absence of law, Volney makes clear that his interest lies not just in the east but 
in the west, and particularly in his native France.16 


Volney’s portrayal of Baalbek is part ofa wider narrative of progress. He was 
not particularly concerned with the actual ruins of Baalbek for he refers readers 
to Wood’s account. Rather than repeat what he, Pococke, René Savary, Carsten 
Niebuhr, and others had said before, Volney preferred to use the ruins to make 
more general observations on the manners of the Orientals, and through them 
to engage in a commentary on the human condition in general. His coverage 
of Baalbek reflected the themes prevalent throughout his Voyage. ‘The truncated 
physical description of Baalbek effortlessly gives way to an observation of Oriental 
manners, and this in turn provides for a generalization of the human condition 
and comparison to the west. In dismissing the local belief that Solomon was 
responsible for the construction of the temple of Baalbek, Volney laments what 
he perceives to be the general benightedness of the population. “It is in vain to 
oppose reason to ignorance and prejudice,” he writes in accordance with his belief 
that the Orient, especially the Islamic Orient, is incapable of rational thought. 
But as soon as he makes this claim he expands the scope of his criticism, lest the 
reader be content with the erroneous belief that Volney is talking only about the 
east. “With them, as with us,” he continues, “facts which happened a hundred 
years before, when not preserved in writing, are altered, mutilated, or forgotten. 
To expect information from them with respects to events in the time of David 
or Alexander, would be as absurd as to make enquiries of the Flemish peasants 


concerning Clovis or Charlemagne.” 


What makes Volney stand out from the travelers who preceded him (and 
indeed many who followed him) is not simply his determination to make the 
Orient a stage of universal human drama and a poignant example of the necessity 
of social contract and reason. Rather it was his critical attitude toward the ruins 
themselves. By forsaking the prospects of a reacquaintance with a past with which 
he does not identify, Volney revealed himself to be an avatar of Enlightenment 
philosophy. Behind every ruin he perceives a despotic power: the past, like the 
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Ottoman present, is a foreign country.'® The details of the ruins matter less to 
Volney than the “truthful” rendition of the state and society that surround them. 
Baalbek was one of many ruins he visited, and his attitude toward it differed 
little from his perspective on the pyramids of Egypt. They were built, he says, at 
terrible human cost and are testaments not to the genius of nations but to the 
“caprices of their monarchs.” 


Unlike Pococke, who confessed to the dilettantish nature of his work, and in 
direct contrast to earlier travelers, whom Volney reproaches for their transience 
and their inability to communicate with natives, Volney positions his Voyage as 
an authoritative scientific study “to give my descriptions the only merit they can 
have, that of truth.”20 Thus he sets himself not just in opposition to the alleged 
eastern mind, which he seeks to cornprehend and lay bare, but also to other 
western explorers whose own reflections are tainted (in Volney’s view) by 
their inability to distance themselves from the subject matter. This unabashed 
celebration of objectivity, this desire to record the “truth” about Oriental man- 
ners and customs, administration and government while remaining the canny 
observer on the margins of the narrative, prompted Edward Said to describe 
Volney’s Voyage as “an almost oppressively impersonal document.”2! 


Yet precisely because he aimed to decipher a social meaning in the ruins 
rather than simply admire their monumentality, Volney was a beacon to an age 
of civilizing missions. If upon gazing at the pyramids of Egypt he was moved 
to articulate a colonial desire (which Napoleon would soon fulfill), in Syria he 
thought enlightened French rule could truly build upon the foundations of “free- 
dom” that a/ready existed. Volney’s passage through Baalbek, his description of 
the insalubrious effects of Ottoman rule and the “wretched government” of 
the local Harfush emirs, the “rubbish” strewn across the dilapidated town, and 
the “ill cultivated” gardens, confirmed his belief that “plains are the habitation 
of indolence and slavery, and mountains the country of energy and freedom.” 
Egypt, the coast of Syria, Baalbek, and Damascus all bore, according to Volney, 
the imprint of unmediated Islamic despotism. In Mount Lebanon, however, the 
corrupting presence of Ottoman and Islamic rule was less in evidence. There in 
the “mountain refuge” the essence of freedom reigned, for the Maronites and 
the Druze, according to Volney, possessed the manners of “ancient times.”23 


By singling out the Maronites and the Druze as nations who possessed a 
“republican” spirit, Volney evoked a common past that he, a transient French 
proponent of the Enlightenment, claimed to share with the communities of Mount 
Lebanon, whereas the Muslim Ottomans, who had controlled Mount Lebanon 
and its surrounding areas for over two and half centuries, did not. Thus he repre- 
sented Maronites and Druze as youthful repositories of a natural human liberty 
that had to be protected from the baneful influence of the Ottomans and nurtured 
by those enlightened Europeans (particularly the French) who could lead a people 
still in the “infancy of the social state.”24 At work in Volney’s writing were three 
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- simultaneous conceptions of time. First and foremost the antiquity embodied in 
the ruins of Baalbek represented a metaphor for decaying empires, both past and 
present. Second, there was the (not quite timeless) youth of the local mountain 
communities. Third, there was dynamic and progressive Enlightenment time— 
the modernity of travelers such as himself. Volney’s colonial ambition sought 
both to force an allegedly stagnant Orient to disgorge the secrets of a European 
past and to proclaim a self-styled mandate to protect that which was worthy of 
salvation. This identification with, rather than ignorance of or hostility to, the 
local Lebanese sects sets the stage for a century of dramatic contact between a 
“modern” Europe and a “moribund” Asiatic Empire. The supposedly pristine native 
landscape of Mount Lebanon, behind which to the east lay Baalbek, became an 
important venue for this encounter. Although there were many permutations of 
this contact, and many competing visions of modernity, Volney’s basic assumption, 
present in Voyage and elaborated in his Les ruines, ou méditation sur les révolutions 
des empires, published in 1817 after the French Revolution, persisted unchallenged. 
The active intercession of the west would “awaken” and rejuvenate the Orient by 
ushering in a progressive reign of European civilization, increasingly defined as 


western or Occidental. 


center. By 1840 it was the seat of the Ottoman vi/ayet of Sidon, the provincial 
government. Baalbek, by contrast, remained a seemingly unchanged monu- 
ment to a past age. The regions surrounding the town lay under the control of 
the Shiite Harfush family until late in the nineteenth century. To reach it on 
horseback after an arduous two-day trek from Beirut, travelers to Baalbek had 
first to cross Mount Lebanon, which itself had become the site of a struggle 
between Jesuit and Protestant missionaries. In short, European claims on an “un- 
Islamic” Mount Lebanon—which inspired Volney as well as missionaries before 
and after him to recommend its annexation to western civilization—imbued 
the region that lay between the Mediterranean and the plain of Bekaa with 
the distinct imprint of rapid historical change. Not so Baalbek: the high pass 
of Mount Lebanon, after which the traveler descended into the expanse of the 
Bekaa and Baalbek, was a portal into a different world. Beyond it and below 
it lay a mostly unfamiliar world “still infested,” according to the French poet 
Lamartine in the early 1830s, “by wandering Arabs.”2 


Yet even Baalbek’s location as a frontier region was mitigated by its rela- 
tive proximity to Beirut and by the routine nature of the actual expedition from 
Beirut to Baalbek. In Beirut, the traveler would usually acquaint himself (and, on 


: In this ambitious undertaking—which united otherwise disparate French, 


English, and Americans, missionaries, consuls, and traders—travel to Ba albek occasion, herself) with his consul. Then he would negotiate with a dragoman the 


fee for a trip to Baalbek. The dragoman would make all necessary arrangements 


4 symbolized western hegemony. In the ages of Pococke, Wood, and Volney 


travelers converged on Baalbek from several different routes and foreigners were 
an uncommon sight; by the middle of the nineteenth century Europeans and 
Americans were arriving in record numbers. Beirut became a staging post for 
expeditions eastward. American missionaries, for example, who set off to evangelize 
the Levant in 1819 had, by the middle of the 1820s, decided upon Beirut as a 
center for their Syria mission. Jesuits arrived on their “nouvelle mission” in 1831, 
a decade in which Mount Lebanon itself became increasingly tied in material as 
well as cultural and political terms to Beirut. This process culminated in 1861 
when the mutasarrifiyya, an autonomous Zone administered by a non-Lebanese 
Ottoman Christian governor appointed by Istanbul in consultation with various 
European powers, was established after the sectarian conflict of 1860.2 


From being a random spot in the east whose ruins intrigued an educated 
European readership, nineteenth-century Baalbek became a fixture of the “eastern 
tour” undertaken by many Europeans, including A.W. Kinglake, Alphonse de 
Lamartine, Elliot Warburton, David Urquhart, Lady Hester Stanhope, Jean- 
Louis Burckhardt, and Ernest Renan. Because of advances in steam technol- 
ogy; the rise of Beirut as an important entrepot of trade among the eastern 
Mediterranean, France, and Britain; the availability there of establishments that 
catered to European travelers; the opening of European consulates; and above all 
the local adoption of western styles of dress, Beirut had been transformed from 
a small town to an increasingly (although by no means entirely) westernized 


(much to the consternation of the European traveler who invariably thought 
himself cheated in the bargain) and the party would set off and return to Beirut 
in a few days. Indeed, in his contempt for the common place that Baalbek had 
already become in the 1830s when he visited it, Kinglake irreverently declared 
“Come! Baalbec is over. I got rather well out of that!”27 In 1858 a new carriage 
road between Beirut and Damascus was commissioned by the Ottoman gov- 
ernment and built and operated by a French company. The Bekaa, lying just off 
the route of this toll road (completed in 1861), became even more accessible. 
Whereas it took Lamartine two full days of arduous travel to reach Baalbek in 
1832, by the 1860s the distance from Beirut to Damascus could be covered in 
twelve to thirteen hours.28 Old khans were taken over by the Damascus Carriage 
Company and converted into stations. From Beirut to the town of Chtaura, the 
halfway station on the carriage road, the trip took six and one-half hours. Yet 
even before the carriage road was built, travelers like Lamartine realized that 
Baalbek’s remoteness from “civilization” was bound to come to an end. After 
setting out from Beirut with no fewer than twenty-six horses, ten servants, and 
a dragoman, Lamartine noticed that the place was surrounded by potentially 
hostile “Arab” tribes. If a European adventurer were to take charge of the east, 
he mused, “their tents might be driven further back into the Desert, which is 
their only country; and they might be gradually drawn into civilization, of which 
they have as yet had no examples round them.”30 
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This comforting knowledge of the overwhelming power of Europe— 
knowledge made so certain by Napoleon and the Battle of Navarino that one 
such as Lamartine could contemplate the conquest of the Ottoman Empire 
by a single ambitious European—lay at the heart of nineteenth-century western 
perceptions of Baalbek. Even amid the solitude of the ruins, to which Lamartine 
and other travelers habitually made reference, there was the conviction that the 
Orient lay utterly prostrate before the men from “the Occident.”31 In addition, 
from an almost total absence in the early voyagers’ accounts, the stereotypes of 
the “perverse” and “semi-barbarous” muleteers and the indolent rural natives 
emerged most powerfully in nineteenth-century descriptions of Baalbek.32 The 
best example of this working the native into a reading of Baalbek is found in the 
famous lithographs of David Roberts. Capping series of vivid illustrations of 
an eastern tour that culminated in his arrival at Baalbek, Roberts confessed that 
the ruins were of a “magnificence of which [it] is impossible to convey any idea, 
by pencil or pen.”33 Nevertheless, the ruins appeared to the reader in Europe in 
a number of lithographs in which natives are arranged among the ruins, their 
brilliant costumes a sharp contrast to their languid poses, as if to suggest the 
timelessness of both native and site. 


Although Volney had expressed a fervent desire for republican and enlight- 
ened colonial rule, nineteenth-century Syria saw neither republican nor direct 
European rule. Rather, it saw an increase in European hegemony in the economic 
and cultural spheres, including escalating missionary activity, the introduction 
of silk factories, and the construction of the Damascus carriage road, while at 
the same time it remained an integral part of the Ottoman Empire.* Politically, 
the 1856 Treaty of Paris, which ended the Crimean War, had “guaranteed” the 
territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire with the proviso that the empire’s 
Christian inhabitants be protected. Therefore, even as Baalbek’s past continued 
to evoke wonder among European travelers and its future appeared to them 
to be ineluctably tied to an unfolding European domination, its present state 
reflected the degradation of the human condition that haunted Volney and, 
more oppressively, what seemed to be a capricious and entirely self-imposed 
restriction on the civilizing mission that allowed, Kinglake wrote, “calm tyrannies” 
to “expire in silence.”35 Following the 1860 massacres of Maronite Christians 
by Druze in Mount Lebanon and Damascus, similar yet less tempered senti- 
ments were expressed by writers such as Charles Churchill and missionaries 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


Baalbek, therefore, was a false frontier—and not only because the increas- 
ingly routine nature of travel to it belied its “wildness.” Those spectacular columns 
that beggared description (as Roberts put it) harkened back to an age of impe- 
rial greatness and forced their European admirers to confront shortcomings in 
Europe itself as well as Europe’s failure to live up to its own imperial errand 
to the world. Amid Baalbek’s ruins the dissident and the romantic could find a 
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refuge from the contradictions of imperial Realpolitik and a bracing reminder 
of the transience of all conditions. David Urquhart marveled at Baalbek: 


The men, who see reflected in Regent Street their faculties and tastes, their arts 
and civilization, cannot be expected equally to see a reflection of themselves 
in Baalbek. Indeed it is something else they look at when they see it; it is the 
Greek and Roman works that fire their imagination, employ their pencils, and 
exhaust their science. If passing attention is called out to the real structure, “how 
wonderful!” breaks out, and all is said. The exclamation instead of an end, ought 
to have been a beginning; instead of a conclusion, it is a point of departure; 
instead of a thing to be looked at, it is a scaffolding upon which to stand, and 
from which to survey men as they have been, men as they are. If we cannot so 
much as comprehend the mere mechanical branch of the subject, are we at the 
summit of science and civilization? ... the stones themselves speak to our eyes, 
and the sermon these stones preach to us is, “Ye are pigmies.” The improvement 
upon the text, “Ye are insolent pigmies.”37 


The physicality of Baalbek remained awe-inspiring; after the initial approach 
and what at first glance seemed to be rather small and disappointing ruins, the 
reaction of travelers was nearly always the same. “There they are; look at them!” 
exhorts Thomson, “the most enormous stones that man ever quarried out of the 
solid rock or built into the walls of any edifice.”3s Lamartine, who had come to 
the east to rekindle a spiritual faith severely tried by France’s recent history, goes 
further, casting doubt on the ability of science to explain the spectacle before 
his eyes. Rather than dismissing native “superstition” out of hand, he admits 
that “the science of modern times cannot help us to explain it, and we cannot 
be surprised that it is referred to the supernatural.” 


On the other hand, the very physicality of Baalbek also heightened a sense 
of moral responsibility felt by men and women acutely conscious of their moral 
and cultural “superiority” over the natives. Many of them (with the notable 
exception of Urquhart) echoed a prayer uttered by William Thomson for the 
“depraved” people of the region: “O Lord, how long!”« Against the backdrop 
of the biblical cedars (from which there was a road to Baalbek) and the ruined 
temples of Baalbek, which not without irony marked the triumph of Christi- 
anity over paganism, the “wretched” condition of the Christian townsfolk of 
Baalbek at the mercy of the “despotic” local Muslim Harfush emirs seared the 
conscience of many a western observer. Lamartine, for example, pleaded for 
immediate European colonization to free the Christians of the region and to 
“raise up a new monument on these desolate territories.”#1 


Lamartine’s desire to “raise up a new monument”—to reinscribe Baalbek’s 
ruins with new meaning and hence to create a new monument to the modern 
as opposed to an image of the past—began to take shape after 1860. In that 
year, following the sectarian violence between Druze and Maronites, Napoleon 
ITI sent an army to restore “order” in Syria and protect its Christian inhabitants. 
Taking advantage of the presence of the Armée de Syrie, the philologist Ernest 
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Renan set out to emulate the work of the Description de l’Egypte by compil- 
ing a two-volume Mission de Phénicie.*s The French army was put at Renan’s 
disposal and its soldiers helped in the excavations that he directed. France, he 
noted, in her “noble” preoccupation with science has always associated “com- 
missions scientifiques” with her military expeditions overseas. Renan insisted 
that proper excavations required a colonial presence. Moreover, taking a leaf 
out of Volney’s Voyage, he believed that scientific knowledge of the past was 
absolutely crucial to French power: it was an indicator of its imperial great- 
ness “au milieu de populations égarées ou abruties.” Renan’s interest in Baalbek, 
however, involved not the Roman or Hellenistic ruins, but what he thought were 
its Phoenician foundations, notably the trilithon.5 Moreover, his attempts to 
resurrect Phoenicia differed significantly from the French excavations in Egypt: 
his energy was not directed at recovering an imagined French imperial heritage 
but in unearthing and displaying knowledge of a race distinct from his own, one 
that was inferior yet had contributed to human civilization. Renan not only 
gave currency to a Phoenician past, but also acknowledged the importance of 
the Maronite population for the success of any systematic recovery of such 
a past. The Muslims of the region, he wrote, were not nearly as welcoming of 
the French archaeological expeditions; Renan admitted to his readers that “au 
milieu de ces populations, 4 demi sauvages ou abruties” he never forgot that he 
was dealing with “races inférieures, incapables de comprendre la délicatesse dont 
on use envers elles.”4” 


In a compromise necessitated by the exigencies of the Eastern Question, 
the ongoing competition among European powers for influence over the Otto- 
man state, the French army withdrew in 1861, effectively ending Renan's mis- 
sion. Before he left, he collected many fragments of “ancient Phoenicia” and 
had them shipped to Paris. This act of taking possession of the east, declaring 
it an open archaeological site whose finds belonged to any civilized power that 
claimed them (in this case France) was not, of course, a fate unique to Baalbek. 
But the Mission de Phénicie, through its excavations and through the presence 
of the French army, represented a significant evolution beyond travelogues that 
merely reacquainted Europe with its putative classical past. Now, in the name of 
scientific discovery, France physically reclaimed all the antiquity of Syria through 


colonial imposition. Although only tangentially concerned with Baalbek itself, 


the Mission de Phénicie formulated a radically new way of perceiving Syria's 
past that necessarily reshaped the function of the site. First, and most obvious, 
was the necessity of recovering a Phoenician past of the region that could be— 
and was—used to discredit its Ottoman Islamic present. Second was France’s 
preeminent role in this operation, although British travelers had actively 
participated in the early “rediscovery” of Baalbek. Third came the linkage with 
a local Christian population to effect a collaborative reconquest of the region 
from Ottoman domination. Although Renan did not declare the Maronites of 
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Lebanon to be Phoenicians, he laid the groundwork for them to appropriate 
(at a later date) a Phoenician past for their own nationalist purposes. 


Renan’s mission of 1860-61 did not end French colonial interest in Syria. It 
stimulated it, and in 1865 further French excavations were made. As the century 
drew to a close, however, it was not French but German archaeologists who 
initiated the first large-scale excavations of Baalbek, following a visit by Kaiser 
Wilhelm II there on November 10-11, 1898. Sultan Abdiilhamid had a plaque 
erected (still visible today inside the Temple of Bakchos) commemorating the 
visit “of his illustrious friend” (figs. 82-86).48 A month after his visit the German 
emperor dispatched the archaeologist Robert Koldewey to survey the ruins 
and the Prussian Ministry of Culture prepared to direct excavations follow- 
ing Koldewey’s suggestions. Soon a team of German archaeologists, architects, 
an Arabist, and a photographer arrived in Baalbek. Led by Otto Puchstein, the 
German party was accompanied by an Ottoman official, Makridi Bey. The goal 
of the mission was to chart the ruins in their present condition and then begin 
the process of restoring the Roman buildings.#9 The so-called “late” additions to 
the Roman ruins were to be removed from the “original” Roman temples. The 
Arab moat, for example, was filled. As Friedrich Ragette has illustrated in his 
account of the excavation of the Temple of Bakchos, the excavators followed a 
precise method. First, the condition of the Temple as it stood before excavation 
was noted and recorded. Second, all the rubble was removed, and a survey of the 
different constructions of different periods was made. Then “all later additions 
were eliminated, and a plan showing the Roman ruins in their present condition 
was prepared.” Finally, a plan of the original temple was drawn.5° 


As far as French scholars were concerned, the work of the “savants allemands,” 
with the permission of Abdiilhamid, was sullied by its connection to German 
imperial interests.51 The irony here should not be lost: not only in the realization 
on the part of French scholars of the overt connection between knowledge and 
power, but also in the interest of an Ottoman sultan in Baalbek at a time when 
the empire was allegedly on its deathbed. While the technical expertise of the 
Germans was directed at preserving what they deemed worthy of preservation, 
i.e., pre-Arab and pre-Islamic ruins, the Ottoman government symbolically 
repossessed Baalbek from a European colonial discourse. An image of the past 
in the eighteenth century and a metaphor of decay in the nineteenth, Baalbek 
now figured prominently as a monument to modern scientific progress, which 
Renan indirectly initiated, the Germans advanced, and the Ottomans claimed. 
This collaborative venture between Germany and the Ottoman state in the last 
decades of the empire reflected an Ottoman renaissance. Although Baalbek 
obviously served as a marker of active German involvement overseas and spe- 
cifically established German claims in the Levant, it also became a monument 
to a self-declared modern Ottoman Empire and, as the commemorative plaque 
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Sig. 82 
“The visit of their Highnesses the Emperor and the 


Empress to the memorial plaque erected in Baalbek,” 
1898, Istanbul Universitesi Merkez Kiitiiphanesi 
(TUMK), Album 90483. 


Jig. 84 


“The commemorative plaque erected in Baalbek,” 


TUMK, Album 90483. 
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Sig. 83 


“The inauguration of the commemorative plaque erected 


by their highnesses the Emperor and the Empress,” 
TUMK Album 90483. Here, the group of dignitaries 
stands before the plaque, which is about to be unveiled. 


This suite of photographs was taken to commemorate 
the visit of the German Emperor Wilhelm II to the 
ruins of Baalbek. A large plaque, in German and Turkish, 
was affixed at the site to mark the occasion and seal the 
friendship between the two sovereigns. 
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Sig. 85 
“The plaque placed on the Temple of Jupiter during the visit of his highness the Emperor to 


Baalbek,” [UMK, Album 90567. The plaque remains in this location today. 


Jig. 86 
“As they are leaving Baalbek,” [UMK, Album 90621. 
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of 1898 indicated, one that saw itself but was not seen as an integral part of a 
civilized family of nations. 


Ottoman archaeological interest in a Phoenician and Hellenistic past reflected 
this transculturation and reorientation of the empire away from a strictly Islamic 
metaphorical universe. The Imperial Museum in Istanbul (Miize-i Hiimayun) 
had been formalized in 1869, and although the first directors were foreign, in 
1881 the French-educated Osman Hamdi was appointed as head of the museum. 
Under his guidance various excavations of Phoenician and Hellenistic sites were 
conducted throughout the empire; he was instrumental in creating an awareness 
of the cultural (and hence political) importance of these sites and prompted the 
Ottoman government not only to build a new museum, but also to pass a law 
in 1884 (Asar-1 Atika Nizamnamesi) that prohibited the export of antiquities 
from the empire. An earlier law on antiquities had mandated only that any dis- 
covered in archaeological digs were to be divided equally among the excavator, 
the owner of the land on which the excavation was made, and the state.% In the 
1884 law, however, the state made exclusive claim for the antiquities and directed 
important finds—the most famous of which was the 1887 discovery by Osman 
Hamdi of the Royal Necropolis of Sidon including the so-called Sarcophagus of 
Alexander—to be placed in the recently expanded Imperial Museum. Although 
the museum he directed and the conservation law he oversaw were, in large 
measure, a reaction to European “pilfering” of (what were now seen) as Otto- 
man antiquities, Osman Hamdi was nevertheless acutely aware of his debt to 
European archaeological knowledge and solicited Renan’s help in deciphering 
some of the Phoenician inscriptions he found at Sidon.st Ottoman claims to 
the pre-Islamic past were an integral part of a project of imperial renewal, and 
Baalbek was one of its many locations. A clear indication of this was the entry 
for Baalbek in the geographical dictionary Kamus-ul Alam, printed in Istanbul in 
1889, which declared it “the most important of the ancient cities famous for its 
antiquities,” and commended “the extraordinary skill” and scale of construction 
which “provoke the astonishment [of he who views them].”55 


Ata more local level, the power of the Harfush family, whose “despotism” 
had been decried by many a European traveler, was curbed. The creation of 


‘tourist Baalbek, the Baalbek we know today where tickets are sold, antiquities 


protected, hotels built, and other services provided to visitors dates from this 
period (fig. 87). An entrance ticket from 1904 warns the visitor that “under pain 
of punishment it is forbidden to carve names, break the ruins, or take any piece 
of the sculptures.”s6 This sudden Ottoman claim to the ruins was not without 
contradictions, not least of which was that Baalbek, its hotels, and its excavations 
were still oriented toward European tastes and above all Europeans’ conception 
of their own past. Ironically, this European interest in Hellenistic and Roman 
Baalbek, which was un-Ottoman and un-Islamic, first prompted the Ottoman 
authorities to realize the symbolic and functional potential in controlling and 
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Sig. 87 
“Baalbeck—The Grand New-Hotel,” late nineteenth-century colored postcard, 


SALT Research, Istanbul, AHBEY045. 


regularizing access to the ruins of Baalbek. The plaque of 1898 was placed 
inside the Temple of Bakchos to remind visitors of Ottoman sovereignty over 
the ruins; it also intimated in no uncertain terms the desire of the empire to be 
treated equally by its “friendly” European allies. Entrance tickets were printed in 
three languages, Ottoman Turkish, Arabic, and French, the first being of course 
the official language of the empire (and a source of increasing tension in the 
Arabic-speaking provinces, especially after the Young Turk Revolution of 1908), 
the second the language of the local population, and the third the lingua franca 
of all foreigners. Although both foreigners and Ottoman subjects are charged 
the same price (one mecidiye per person), only the Arabic text exhorts the 
locals not to steal—although in fact it was a long-established habit of European 
travelers (such as Lamartine) to help themselves to the antiquities they fancied. 


From the beginning of the Tanzimat era in 1839, with the proclamation of 
the Gilhane decree, the empire had consistently produced an image of itself as 
modern, bureaucratic, and civilized, not in opposition to European states but 
in concert with them. Among the most important ideological underpinnings 
of this transformation was the emphasis on the equality of all subjects before 
a theoretically faceless bureaucracy atop which figured a distant but benevolent 
sultan.s7 A material transaction allowed every visitor to enjoy the spectacle of 
the ruins in return for a single silver coin. Removed from this transaction was 
any hint of the Harfush emirs who throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries had dominated access to the site. Removed as well was the ritual of 
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hospitality that the Ottoman pasha or the Harfush emir had occasionally insisted 
upon before a traveler was given the privilege to walk among the ruins. In other 
words, to the extent that Baalbek had ever had a function in local society, it 
had served indirectly to display and reinforce—through protection offered to 
travelers and the hospitality with which they were received—rituals of power 
at once personal and imperial. Not only had these rituals interposed themselves 
between the travelers and Baalbek, which accounts for the bifurcated nature of 
earlier travel literature, but they reflected a cultural ethos of patronage. 


The self-consciously “modern” post-[anzimat Ottoman government deemed 
such practices inappropriate, and so for the price of a single silver coin, it abol- 
ished one tradition and replaced it by another tailored to the taste of an empire 
in search of a modern centralized image. The equity of access and price for for- 
eigner and local embodied the Tanzimat ideals of uniformity and equality of all 
subjects, with the ultimate goal of creating parity between the Ottoman Empire 
and the European powers. 

Even the reference to tebaa-i Deviet-i Aliyye, subjects of the Sublime State, 
was an important sign of the Ottoman effort to reinvent itself as a nation- 
state. Beginning with Giilhane in 1839 and culminating with the Ottoman law 
of nationality in 1869, which produced for the first time a juridical definition of 
the Ottoman subject without reference to religion, modern Ottoman inhabitants 
were meant to become the foundation of the newly defined empire. They were 
not simply subjects commanded to obey the person of the sultan, but citizens 
exhorted to be loyal to an abstracted Ottoman nation. 


In practice, however, a tension persisted between sudden imperial interest 
in and control over Baalbek and local understandings of the ruins in an era of 
European hegemony. First published in 1890 and subsequently reprinted, Michel 
M. Alouf’s History of Baalbek was available in French, English, German, and 
Arabic, but not in Ottoman Turkish; it was sold at all the local hotels, includ- 
ing the Grand Hotel de Palmyre (where the German team stayed), the Hotel 
Victoria, and the Hotel d’Europe, and soon became a standard guidebook. 
Alouf was a native of Baalbek whose authority was recognized in 1898 when 

he guided Wilhelm IT through the famous temples. He represented a new form 
of local involvement with the past, one that tacitly acknowledged two different 
sets of ruins, a colonial European Baalbek and an imperial Ottoman Baalbek, 
to produce the outlines of what would become a distinctly nationalist Baalbek. 
Alouf’s work was informed both by his own association with European and 
American travelers, geographical societies and archaeologists from whom he 
learned enough to produce a guide, and by his subjecthood to an empire not 
fundamentally interested in the history of Baalbek but in its symbolic value in 
commemorating Ottoman progress. Alouf reacted to the fissure between European 
celebration and Ottoman commemoration of the ruins, on the one hand, and 
a pervasive neglect of the living history of the town of Baalbek on the other. 
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His response was to write a history of Baalbek in which the Arabic inscrip- 
tions, the Arab ruins, and the history of the people of Baalbek were included as 
an integral experience of the ruins. Alouf’s Baalbek emerged from a history of 
an allegedly organic connection between the ruins (and hence antiquity) and 
the people who lived among them, a story, as he put it, of the “country of the 
Sun, my native land.”59 His history inaugurated a native Baalbek, one that built 
upon the scaffolding provided by existing (European) archaeological knowledge 
implicitly to subvert the “European” genealogy of that knowledge. Hitherto, 
local dragomans had served as intermediaries of the “eastern” tour—they had 
made the ruins physically accessible to western travelers but had not participated 
in the construction of knowledge of or about Baalbek. Alouf, to be sure, still 
guided tourists, but with the authority of an expert and the confidence of one 
who belonged to and therefore represented Baalbek. 


He was not, of course, writing an overt Lebanese or Arab nationalist tract. 
Rather he was engaged, at least in part, in a romantic rumination inspired by 
European knowledge of Baalbek and its Phoenician foundations that presaged 
a later, more explicit nationalist construction. His meditations, however, with- 
out intending to, illustrated the contradiction and tenuousness of the Ottoman 
commemoration of Baalbek. For if the plaque and the single mecidiye, the 
Ottoman Turkish on the entrance tickets and the protection of the Ottoman 
Department of Antiquities announced the presence of a modern empire within 
which, oddly enough, a European-organized spectacle of the ruins could be 
enjoyed, they also forced local inhabitants like Alouf to contemplate their place 
in this empire. Alouf did not embrace an abstract Ottomanism, as epitomized 
in the commemorative plaque of 1898, written in German and Ottoman Turk- 
ish (but not, significantly, in Arabic); rather, he espoused a seemingly tangible 
Phoenician past in the form of the immense stones of the trilithon and the 
so-called Stone of the Pregnant Woman, which drew the wonder of travelers 
and archaeologists. Yet such a past had no legitimacy or space within the offi- 
cial nationalism of Abdiilhamid’s empire. Tellingly enough, Alouf’s history of 
Baalbek includes a lengthy description of the exploits of the Druze emir Fakhr 
al-Din Ma‘n, who was condemned to death by an Ottoman sultan and assigned 
a rebel’s reputation in Ottoman chronicles. This disjunction between, on the 
one hand, Ottoman imperial claims on Baalbek, which aimed at controlling 
European knowledge and amalgamating it to an imperial nationalism, and, 
on the other hand, a local imagination that realized in Baalbek the possibility of 
fruitful collaboration with European mythology, illustrated a profound crisis in 
the late Ottoman identity, a crisis of an official nationalism ultimately unsure of 
its orientation. Baalbek, after all, was not commemorated because of its histori- 
cal or archaeological value per se, but because of its European association. The 
uncertainty stemmed from the simple fact that the imperial government could 
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not control this association and could not prevent local subjects from linking 
directly with Europe, thus bypassing the Sublime State. 

This is precisely what occurred during World War I as a result of the Arab 
Revolt of 1916. Ironically, the metaphor for which Baalbek’s ruins had stood in 
nineteenth-century European discourse, namely the decline of empire, became 
a reality just as the Ottomans took their first interest in the ruins. Contrary to 
Kinglake’s prediction that the empire would expire “in silence,” the Ottoman 
state did not die a natural death. Rather, it was destroyed by Britain and France, 
whose citizens and subjects had for two centuries put so much energy into the 
“rediscovery” of Baalbek. With the eclipse of the Ottomans and their German 
allies, Baalbek was once again appropriated by France and her charge, the newly 
created republic of Grand Liban. Further excavations and restoration work com- 
menced; Lebanese Baalbek arose in its own right, with its own symbolism, and 
fraught with its own contradictions—a Baalbek that could not and has not been 
able to reconcile its Phoenician and classical heritage with its Ottoman Islamic 
past. Baalbek had finally become a national monument. 
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FRoM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE IstanBuL ARCHAEOLOGICAL Museums 


From Blissful Indifference to 
Anguished Concern: 


Ottoman Perceptions of Antiquities, 


1799-1869 


EDHEM ELDEM 


The history of the early phase of Ottoman attitudes and reactions toward archae- 
ology needs to be rewritten.’To date most of the historiography on the subject 
has revolved around the emblematic personality of Osman Hamdi and his major 
deeds: his appointment as head of a modest, fairly new museum in 1881, his 
expedition to the tumulus of Antiochus I of Commagene site at Mount Nemrud 
in eastern Anatolia in 1883, his role in the promulgation of the bylaw of 1884 
on antiquities, his discovery of the Sidon necropolis in 1887, the inauguration 
of the new Imperial Museum building in 1891. There is no denying the crucial 
importance of this fascinating decade, which put the Ottoman Empire on the 
map of western archaeology, practically on equal footing with the Great Powers 
of the time; yet this success story tends to overshadow the century or so that 
preceded it, during which the Ottomans were exposed to an increasingly insist- 
ent western quest for antiquities and sites lying in their lands. 


‘There are several very legitimate and understandable reasons for the defi- 
ciencies of this grand narrative, starting with an evident scarcity of sources and 
documents, especially on the Ottoman side. Nevertheless, even the best-doc- 
umented part of the story, the period around the first decade or so of Osman 
Hamdi’s appointment as head of the museum, remains obscured by a very patchy 
and superficial use of the available documentation. Among the most important 
records in this narrative are the bylaws passed at this time by the Sublime Porte 
to control the excavation and export of antiquities, which altered the relation- 
ship of the Ottomans not only to the western archaeological establishment but 
also to classical antiquity itself. 


‘The first bylaw on antiquities was published in February 1869, not in 1874, 
as is commonly supposed. That law, cited by most researchers in the field as the 
first, is actually the second one.1 The first text can easily be found: it was published 
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fig. 88 
Edward Dodwell, West Front of the Parthenon, from the portfolio Views in Greece, 1821, hand- 


colored aquatint, Omer M. Kog Collection, Istanbul. This view includes the modest modern houses 
that had been built within the Acropolis walls and shows some of their “Turkish” inhabitants. 


in Aristarchi’s Législation oftomane and referred to in George Young’s Corps de 
droit ottoman. This earlier law, which may seem of little importance compared 
to the much more consequential legislative and administrative processes that 
accompanied the 1874 and 1884 bylaws, is crucial if one wishes to understand 
the dynamics of the awakening of bureaucrats and statesmen to western claims 
over archaeological remains in Ottoman domains, for it is here that they clearly 
and explicitly expressed their concerns in the matter for the first time. 


The “lost” bylaw of 1869 signals the beginning of a modern approach to the 
management of antiquities and archaeological sites in the empire. As such, it 
constitutes the end point, or climax, of a series of changes in the attitude of the 
Ottoman elite toward the growing encroachment of European travelers, diplomats, 


and self-styled archaeologists upon their lands. There are three major phases of 


the process. The first, best illustrated by the removal of the Parthenon friezes by 
Lord Elgin between 1801 and 1812, is one of general indifference, resulting in an 
almost systematic compliance with western demands. The second phase concerns 
Athens again, but some two decades later and in the very different context of 
the 1826 siege of the city by Ottoman troops in the midst of the Greek War of 
Independence. This was an occasion for the Ottomans to discover the political 
dimension of the antiquities they had cared so little about. The third phase, that 
of awareness, began as a response to the abusive exploitation of the excavation 


site at Ephesos in the 1860s by the Briton John Turtle Wood, which triggered 
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a (small) wave of indignation. This resulted in the first serious move toward 
the emulation of a “civilized” approach to archaeology and produced the first 
bylaw. In short, in some seventy years, under European pressure, the Ottoman 
perception of antiquities underwent a fascinating transformation that prepared 
the ground for the better-known period in the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries of systematic integration into the wider world of western archaeology. 


Blissful Indifference, 1799-1812 


The story of the Elgin marbles is well known; some of its major aspects have 
been retraced elsewhere in this volume.3 The Ottoman side of the picture is 
less clear and little is said about the reactions triggered by the British ambas- 
sador’s aggressive appropriation of the Parthenon friezes. The question has been 
thoroughly addressed from a western perspective, especially when it comes to 
the repercussions of this spoliation in intellectual circles; from Edward Daniel 
Clarke to Lord Byron the removal of the sculptures was decried as vandalism 
and theft.4 The traveler and artist Edward Dodwell, for example, produced a 
number of color prints of Athens, some of which document Elgin’s removal of 
reliefs from the Parthenon, while others were accompanied by written descrip- 
tions that are less than complimentary (fig. 88).‘ In fact, some records also point 
to a rising degree of local consciousness of indigenous intellectuals and notables 
in the face of these invasive and destructive practices and there are fascinat- 
ing accounts of popular forms of appropriation of this heritage.s Yet when it 
comes to the Ottoman state there is little recorded comment of any kind. One 
is generally left to ponder the reliability of European sources that claimed that 
the Ottomans had no objection.” Thanks to a positive turn in Anglo-Ottoman 
relations, one British popular publication on the Elgin marbles reported, by the 
summer of 1801 Elgin had 


received very strongly expressed firmauns from the Porte, which were carried 
by the Rev. Dr. Hunt, the chaplain of the Embassy, to the Vaivode of Athens 
and the Disdar of the Acropolis, and which allowed his Lordship’s agents not 
only to “fix scaffolding round the antient Temple of the Idols,” as the Parthenon 
was called, “and to mould the ornamental sculpture and visible human figures 
thereon in plaster and gypsum,” but “to take away any pieces of stone with old 
inscriptions or figures thereon.”8 


Anti-Orientalist reflexes, combined with the fact that this same narrative was 
generally coupled with a singular effort to produce evidence of the “almost daily 
injury which the originals were suffering from the violent hands of the Turks, 
who were engaged in dilapidating the building piecemeal, in order to dispose 
of the fragments to travelers” tend to make us consider with some reserve, if not 
outright skepticism, the validity and truthfulness of these arguments.’ At the 
time, however, what really triggered this defensive tone was the criticism that 
was mounting against Elgin in Europe; most of these arguments were designed 
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to prove that the former ambassador had served science and humanity by pre- 
serving objects that were otherwise doomed to destruction at the hands of the 
philistine Turks. The argument was that to do so he had been forced to betray 
his initial instinct and intentions: 
It was contended that these objects were lying in their own country in a course 
of destruction; that the Turks viewed them with apathy, and were even in the 
habit of shooting at them; that Lord Elgin went into Greece with no intention 
to commit ravages on her works of art; that his first design was to take drawings 
of her celebrated architectural monuments, and models of her works of sculpture, 
both of which had been executed to a great extent; that nothing more entered 
in to his design till he saw that many of the pieces, of which his predecessors in 
this pursuit had taken drawings, had entirely disappeared; that some of them 
were buried in ruins, some burnt into lime, and others either converted entire, or 
even pounded into materials for building; in short, that the malice of man had 
done more injury to these remains than either time or accident, and that they 
were subjected to daily dilapidations and constant ruin.1 


It is thanks to the accusations against Elgin and his need to defend himself that 
one particular Ottoman document has surfaced in the contemporary western 
literature. The document in question was one of the firmans Elgin had obtained, 
and that his chaplain, Dr. Hunt, had allegedly preserved. The minutes of the 
House Select Committee appointed on March 15, 1816, to investigate the 
matter refer to the firman in order to prove that Elgin had obtained permission 
to remove the friezes. Elgin could not rernember its exact phrasing, but Hunt 
could quote it, “according to his recollection,” as granting to the ambassador “the 
most extensive permission to view, draw, and model the ancient Temples of the 
Idols, and the sculptures upon them, and to make excavations, and to take away 
any stones that might appear interesting to them.”!! Subsequently Hunt had 
been able to produce the document, which was then printed as evidence item 
No. 10 in the same volume, under the title “Translation from the Italian of a 
Fermaiin or Official Letter from the Caimacan Pasha, (who filled the office of 
Grand Vizier at the Porte, during that Minister’s absence in Egypt) addressed to 
The Cadi or Chief Judge, and to The Vaivode or Governor of Athens, in 1801.”22 


With the Ottoman original missing it is not possible to confirm this docu- 
ment’s authenticity. Nonetheless, it can be tested and certain details verified in 
support of such an assessment. The signature given in the English translation 
is “Seged Abdullah Kaimacan,” that is, Seyyid Abdullah Pasha, kaymakam. ‘The 
haymakam was indeed the deputy of the Grand Vizier (Kér Yusuf Ziyaeddin 
Pasha at the time) and was empowered to substitute for him during his absences 
from the capital. If we accept the date of 1801 given by Hunt, it does appear that 
Omer Pagazade Elhac Abdullah Pasha was appointed to this office, replacing 
Sami Ebubekir Pasha, on AH 10 Receb 1214 (AD December 8, 1799), and that 
he remained in this post until his death on 2 Sevval 1216 (February 5, 1802).13 
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With a convincing match on the name of the signatory, one can move to 
an analysis of the text itself, looking for familiar terms and phrases that may 
translate easily back into the typical Ottoman administrative jargon of the time 
or, on the contrary, looking for awkward and unlikely forms of expression—all 
of this based on the assumption, of course, that the initial Italian translation 
was accurate enough to start with.'4 ‘The tedious exercise of translating back 
into Ottoman a firman twice translated is not an easy one and it bears great 
risk of error without ever guaranteeing the delivery of a proper verdict on its 
authenticity. Suffice it to say for the purpose of our present discussion that, if 
one excludes a few possible inconsistencies, the general outlook of this text is 
very convincing, especially with respect to form and style. True, there are a few 
puzzles: in a key phrase in the English text, Elgin and his team are described as 
“some accomplished Dilettanti of the Court of England” and one might wonder 
how the term court was rendered in the original when referring to the English 
monarchy. Similarly, it is hard to say what the Ottoman term might have been 
that was translated as di/e¢tanti in the English (and presumably in the prior Ital- 
ian version), without the appendage of a typical “which are called.” These two 
words suggest that the text was not just translated into Italian, but interpreted, 
and that further interpreting may have occurred when the Italian was Englished: 
the probable Ottoman term deviez, state, slipped into the then-popular expres- 
sion corte, court. The word dilettanti must simply have been restored from some 
Ottoman approximation by people who knew exactly what was meant by that. 
More worrying is the fact that the document bears no date other than 1801 in 
the evidence heading, and that there is no reference to the presence or absence 
of an imperial cipher (¢ugra) on it. Then again, these are points of detail that, 
against the bulk of a rather typical text, may be seen as omissions rather than 
indications of a forgery. 


If we accept the likelihood of this document’s authenticity, we then need 
to understand what exactly it authorized Elgin and his representatives to do 
in Athens. From the structure and text of the frman, one understands that the 
permission explicitly covered a number of activities. These are stated twice, as 
was usual in such documents, first when stating the petitioner’s request, and a 
second time when giving instructions to the addressee(s) concerning the grant- 
ing of the request. In this case, the permission requested and granted covered 
the residence (probably meks ii ikamet) of Elgin’s workmen, referred to as “five 
Artists” (probably musavvir) in Athens, their right to “walk” (probably mdirur u 
ubur), “view” (probably seyr), “contemplate” (probably ¢emaya), “fix scaffolding” 
(probably iskele kurmak), “mould” (probably 2ahd grkarmak), and “excavate . . . to 
discover [probably Aafr ediib c:karmak| inscriptions which may have been covered 
in the rubbish.”15 Strangely, however, the most crucial of all rights, that of taking 
objects and stones, was, in both parts of the firman, mentioned only after the 
orders addressed to the Ottoman officials in Athens, almost as an afterthought: 
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“and that no one meddle with their scaffolding or implements, nor hinder them 
from taking away any pieces of stone with inscriptions or figures.” 


It may have been an afterthought to the Ottomans, but it was important to 
the British. The English copy italicizes the phrase: this was the only evidence 
Elgin could muster to prove that he had been officially authorized to remove 
and take away the friezes and other objects from the Parthenon. The placement 
of this particular grant of permission only at the very end of the text, though 
surprising, is certainly not impossible; nevertheless, two other issues do point to 
a possible discrepancy between the Turkish text and its interpretation by Elgin. 
The first has to do with the use of the word “any” in the expressions “when they 
wish to take away any pieces of stone with old inscriptions or figures thereon, 
that no opposition be made thereto” (in the request) and “nor hinder them 
from taking away any pieces of stone with inscriptions or figures” (in the per- 
mission). The question of what was meant by that formula was explicitly called 
to the attention of the reader by a footnote: “The words in Italian rendered in 
two places ‘any pieces of stone,’ are ‘qualche pezzi di pietra.’” The problem is 
that gualche in Italian is a slightly ambiguous word that usually means “some,” 
but may also be rendered, in context, as “certain” or “a few,” though to translate 
it as “any” was evidently a rather farfetched interpretation, which may allow us 
to read some uneasiness in the translator's footnote. Only access to the Turk- 
ish original would tell us whether the English or the Italian was closer to the 
spirit of the firman’s intent.'6 In the absence of the original document, one can 
only try to translate this sentence back to Ottoman Turkish: “ve muharrer yahud 
musavver her bir tas alub gotiirmelerine mumanaat olunmaya” ox “ve muharrer 
yahud musavver baza taslari alub goturmelerine mumanaat olunmaya’ or simply 
“ve muharrer yahud musavver taslart alub gottirmelerine mumanaat olunmaya.” 
Although it is practically impossible to choose among these, experience with 
the Ottoman administrative style of the period suggests the third and vaguest 
version as the most likely, and the first and most clearly permissive one as the 
least probable. Then again, whether the original word was “some,” “any,” or really 
“all,” it is clear that the document did entitle the British to the removal of at 

least a few stones from the site. 


The second issue has to do with the interpretation of the way in which 
these stones were to be obtained. Elgin and his team may have stretched the 
text of the firman to avoid an awkward discrepancy between the rather limited 
permission to remove some “pieces of stone with inscriptions or figures” and the 
truly astonishing number of architectural elements and other antiquities that 
eventually made their way to Britain.” Far more disturbing, however, is that the 
firman gives no permission for pieces to be broken off and removed from exist- 
ing structures and indeed makes no mention of such an idea. True, one could 
argue that the absence of such a mention does not necessarily imply that such 
actions were prohibited. Nevertheless, the way the document is structured and 
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the order in which each permission is granted gives rather the impression that 
the removal of “some/any” pieces of stone refers to those “inscriptions among the 
rubbish” to be cleared away. It seems clear that the scaffolding (needed by Elgin, 
in the event, to remove the Parthenon sculptures) was authorized in conjunction 
with taking measurements and making casts of them. Perhaps the explanation 
for the possible discrepancy between the content of the firman and the action 
taken lies in the fact that “when the firmaun was presented to the Vaivode of 
Athens, presents of value were acknowledged to have been delivered to him.”8 


There is really no way to end this speculative discussion until the original 
document is found; even then, it would be wrong to assume that all the ambigui- 
ties about the extent and object of the authorization will disappear. To date, no 
copy of this firman has surfaced in the Ottoman State Archives, nor any other 
relevant document, apart from two rather innocuous ones, dated July 9, 1801, 
and concerning the permission granted to Elgin’s secretary Philip Hunt, and 
to his dragoman Nicolas Marcello(?) to travel to a number of destinations in 
Greece, including Athens.19 In the absence of direct evidence, we must resort to 
parallel documentation, and look at comparable cases that may shed some light 
on the Ottoman bureaucratic practice of the time concerning western interest 
in Athenian and other antiquities.20 


A good starting point is the modest series of copies of petitions sent by the 
French ambassador Marie-Gabriel-Florent-Auguste Choiseul-Gouffier to the 
Porte to request permission for the painter Louis-Frangois-Sébastien Fauvel 
(1753-1838, see fig. 30) to visit and paint the ruins of Athens and other loca- 
tions in Greece. Although undated, these documents clearly predate Elgin’s 
adventure: Fauvel had been sent to Greece by Choiseul-Gouffier for the first 
time in the 1780s, and had, exceptionally, been authorized to return to Istanbul 
without molestation in 1799, at a time when war had broken out between the 
Ottoman Empire and France and most French nationals were placed under arrest 
and their goods confiscated.21 Some of these documents were simple requests 
for a travel permit (yo/ emri) and bore no reference to antiquities: Fauvel was 
presented as a “Frenchman in Your well wisher’s service” (du dailerinin hidmetinde 
olan Fovel nam bir nefer Frangalu), and his mission was simply described as “to 
see to some of our matters” (daz1 Aususumuz igiin), while the request was for him 
to be protected throughout his journey and during his stay. Some of the docu- 
ments, however, speak with greater precision. Fauvel is presented as a painter 
(musavvir) and an explicit, if rather naive, reference is made to the object of his 
interest: “old buildings and other places of entertainment located in Athens” 
(Atinada vaki ebniye-i hadime ve sair teferriicat); or “old buildings and wondrous 
works” (ebniye-i kadime ve asar-1 garibe).23 As to the activity for which permis- 
sion was sought, it was rather innocent, and reminiscent of the first items listed 
in Elgin’s firman: “observing and admiring” or, in Elgin’s translation’s words, 
“view and contemplate” (seyr di temasa). The favor requested was also very simple: 
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Fauvel was to be granted “permission and authorization” (izn a ruhsat) or simply 
“permission” (miisaade) for his mission as defined above, and the local authori- 
ties—defined either vaguely as “magistrates and officers” (Aikkam ve zabitan) or 
more specifically as the vaivode of Athens (Aina voyvodast)—were to provide 
him with their protection (Aimayet ve styanet) and support (muzaheret), and to 
ensure that he would face no obstacle (miimanaat olunmayub) and would not 
be vexed or frightened (rencide ve remide olunmayub).»* In one of the documents 
only, an additional note was made that the permission would be granted “upon 
the condition that not even the slightest breach is made to the order and rules 
of the place where the said old buildings are located” (ebniye-i kadime-i mezbure 
hain olduklari memleketin nizam ti kaidesine ser-mu halel gelmemek sartryla).25 


Clearly, the petitions drafted for Fauvel’s missions were much less ambitious 
than Elgin’s famous decree of some years later, all the more so considering that one 
of them ended with the annotation that “permission was not granted” (miisaade 
olunmads).26 Nevertheless, we also know that during his long and repeated stays 
in Athens, Fauvel amassed enough antiquities to form a collection known as his 
“museum,” which was eventually destroyed during the Greek War of Independ- 
ence.27 It is difficult to assess under what conditions Fauvel assembled his col- 
lection and especially whether he did so with official permission from the Porte. 
It is very likely that his collecting was to a large extent carried out without any 
form of authorization, but it should also be noted that his situation was hardly 
comparable to that of Elgin, given that the pieces he found or obtained remained 
on Ottoman Greek soil, and he apparently did not intend to export them.78 In 
other words, while the sparse documentation available on Fauvel’s efforts makes 
it difficult to establish grounds for comparison between the two cases, it does 
seem that there were some essential differences in the way each was handled by 
the Ottoman authorities. In Fauvel’s case, the available information, however 
limited, points to a rather stringent attitude by the Porte, which seems to have 
disappeared altogether when Elgin made his move in 1801. Was the relaxation 
of the Porte’s attitude the result of Elgin’s personal efforts, combined with the 
positive atmosphere of the Anglo-Ottoman alliance against the French? ‘The 
argument is tempting, but the evidence still too thin. 


Luckily, the Ottoman State Archives do hold a small but significant number 
of documents that relate directly to the British ambassador’s archaeological 
efforts. Although these documents are not the missing frrman of 1801, they 
come close enough to that event in time and in context to allow for a thorough 
recontextualization of the whole matter. These documents fall into two groups: 
first, two documents concerning Elgin’s request to export porphyry sarcophagi 
in AH 1214 (AD 1799-80); second, three documents from 1225 and 1226 
(1810-12) concerning the shipment from Greece to England of a number of 
crates containing antiquities that had been left behind by Lord Elgin. All these 
documents emanate from the same series of imperial decrees (Aatt-1 hiimayun), 
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consisting of matters submitted for approval by the Grand Vizier to the sovereign 
and generally bearing a short comment in his hand; in that sense they reflect 
the final step of the Ottoman central decision-making process. 


The first document (fig. 89) concerns a request by Lord Elgin to take away 
to England a number of “porphyry stones’”—probably Byzantine columns and 
sarcophagi—which he had seen lying abandoned in various locations of the 
Ottoman capital: 


My illustrious, awe-inspiring, powerful benefactor, my Lord and Emperor: 


The ambassador of England29 residing in the Abode of Felicity3¢ has sent his 
dragoman to the Reis Efendi31 to declare that porphyry is much appreciated in 
the State of England and that he had heard and observed that there were some 
columns and pieces of stones of porphyry abandoned in some places of the 
Abode of Felicity, and that they were abandoned and of no use; he has declared 
that it would be greatly appreciated by the State of England if the porphyry 
columns and pieces of lids that are to be found in four locations as stated in 
the note submitted were to be ceded in order to be loaded and taken away on 
the ship that will be sent by Admiral Keith32 for the loan money. Upon this, 
your servant the Reis Efendi replied that even if the stones mentioned above 
had not been redundant, abandoned, and broken, and had been of necessity to 
the Sublime State, they would still not have been withheld from the State of 
England as a result of [our] alliance, and that especially these being abandoned 
this would be of no difficulty whatsoever, [and] he has tried to defend himself 
properly [probably against Elgin’s insistence] by explaining that because they have 
been lying abandoned in their locations for some time now, if they were to be 
taken from these places and carried to a pier and from there placed and loaded 
upon an English ship, this would be the cause of unnecessary gossip among the 
population of Istanbul, and at any rate, as it was obvious that they were of no 
use as they were broken, the said ambassador has insistently requested through 
several messages that these stones be granted to him, and has also shown a way 
to do this by saying that in order to avoid any gossip of the kind, the said stones 
could be loaded on boats and left on the shores of Ayastefanos33 so that the said 
English ship would take and load them as it passed there and that in this way 
nobody would know about it and there would be no rumors. This being said, it 
is for my illustrious, awe-inspiring, powerful benefactor, my Lord and Emperor 
to order and decree according to his imperial and glorious will. 34 


‘The “porphyry stones” mentioned in the document were evidently Byzantine 
remains, some in the form of column drums, others most probably pieces of impe- 
rial sarcophagi, to judge by the reference to “lids.” What makes this document 
fascinating is the blunt and pragmatic way in which it handles the whole matter. 
The objects themselves are treated with total indifference, their uselessness being 
confirmed by the fact that they were lying about in a state of abandonment. There 
is no reference whatsoever to a possible historic value; and the interest shown 
by the British is explained only in terms of their appreciation of the material, 
porphyry. The choice to cede the pieces is explicitly presented as a political one, 
a gesture of friendship toward a precious ally in the fight against the French, 
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jig. 89 
Report by the Grand Vizier and decree (Aaé) by Sultan Selim III concerning Lord Elgin’s request 


for porphyry stones lying abandoned in various locations of Istanbul, AH 1214 (AD 1799/1800), 
Basbakanlik Osmanli Arsivi (BOA), Istanbul, HAT 00237/13169. 
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who had been occupying the Ottoman province of Egypt since July 1798, and 
against which the British fleet had been providing valuable support to the Porte. 


The concern of both parties about possible “gossip” if the operation were to 
be made in plain sight is interesting and can be read several ways. The popular 
reaction they feared might have been a response to anything of some size and 
volume being loaded on a British ship, potentially seen as a form of theft of 
something of material worth; it might also have been linked to some sentimental 
and mythological value attached to the objects, for it was often the case that 
talismanic powers were associated with pre-Ottoman relics in the city. 


If the Grand Vizier was so enthusiastic about surreptitiously giving these 
objects to Lord Elgin, it should probably not be a surprise that the sultan, Selim 
III, was even more eager to please. His decision, written in his own hand at the 
top of the document, was even more pragmatic and revealed his indifference to 
the objects, which he viewed as interchangeable: 


Fine, let them ask for stones. What need is there to carry them from the mosque 
of Osman, when there is a fine [piece of ] red porphyry inside [the palace walls] 
next to the Incili Kiosk? Let them come and see for themselves; if they like it, 
it is most easy to transport.36 


A second document confirmed the way the operation was to be carried out. 
Elgin insisted on having the piece he had spotted at Nuruosmaniye Mosque and 
the Grand Vizier, still fearing the spread of rumors, adapted his master’s advice 
to the situation by having the object moved to the palace, whence it could be 
inconspicuously handed over to the British 


My illustrious, awe-inspiring, powerful benefactor, my Lord and Emperor: 


Concerning the previous request by the ambassador of England residing in the 
Abode of Felicity regarding pieces of porphyry lying in some places, this had been 
postponed as it had not been deemed appropriate to take the piece of the lid of a 
sarcophagus located in the courtyard of the holy mosque of Osman. However, the 
said ambassador has once again sent a special message asking for the aforementioned 
fragment of a lid, and given that its removal from the courtyard of the holy mosque 
is bound to cause gossip, it is for my illustrious, awe-inspiring, powerful benefactor, 
my Lord and Emperor, to order and decree if He wishes to grant permission that 
the said piece of stone be first transported from that location to the Imperial Palace, 
and then be handed over to the said ambassador in a suitable location.37 


The document was topped with a laconic and practical note by the sultan: 


Have it brought to Incili [Kiosk]; they can take it from there.38 


Having so easily obtained permission to carry away Byzantine sarcophagi, no 
wonder Lord Elgin felt confident enough to engage in similar negotiations for 
the acquisition of Athenian antiquities. The Ottoman government clearly did 
not care about the fate of such artifacts, and its only concern seemed to be about 
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undefined rumors spreading among the populace. All this tends to confirm our 
previous impression of the authenticity of the 1801 jrman. If politics were at 
play, and if the ruins of former civilizations were of no other value than their 
intrinsic material worth, why would Lord Elgin’s request concerning the Parthe- 
non have met with any staunch opposition, especially in the wake of a brilliant 
Anglo-Ottoman victory over the French in Egypt at Canope on March 21, 1801? 


Three other documents from the same series of imperial decrees confirm 
this impression, if only a decade or so after the events. This time, what was at 
stake was no longer the antiquities in situ, but those pieces and fragments of 
Athenian antiquities that had already been selected and packed in crates, and 
were waiting to be sent to England.+9 Interestingly, they thus provide a delayed 
description and discussion of the earlier arrangement, with a number of inter- 
esting details that shed some light on the way the matter was initially handled: 


My illustrious, awe-inspiring, powerful benefactor, my Lord and Emperor: 

As Your Highness has been informed, during a recent official conversation with 
the ambassador of England, following the request that permission be granted to 
transport a few pieces of image-bearing stones [birkag musavver tas parcast| which 
the former ambassador of England by the name of Lord Elgin had purchased 
in Athens during his embassy and had then placed and loaded into crates to be 
left there for safekeeping, once this was registered and inscribed in the report for 
Your Highness to see, as Your servant’s memorandum, which was submitted to 
Your most bountiful and khedivial person was honored in the top margin by Your 
Majesty's most powerful imperial decree suggesting that it should be discussed, 
after the said issue was discussed with Your servants worthy of consultation, it has 
been verified that figure-bearing stones of this kind [du makule musavver taslar| 
have previously been given to the English and the fact that the aforementioned 
ambassador's petition in this respect has not yet been granted is not due to any 
expected inconvenience, but rather to the intention of letting some time go by and 
pass so that the matter gain in importance and that at the end it can be said that 
the imperial permission was obtained as a sign of deference to the ambassador; 
hence, as it was agreed upon and approved following discussion that there was no 
harm in ceding them, a copy of the letter written by Your servant to the vaivode 
of Athens has been submitted in the brightly shining presence of Your Majesty 
for it to be examined by Your crowned person of numerous greatnesses, and once 
this has been submitted to Your imperial knowledge that encompasses the entire 
world, if the preparation [of this letter] agrees with Your imperial will, it will be 
for my illustrious, awe-inspiring, powerful benefactor, my Lord and Emperor to 
order and command.“° 


This time the sultan’s decision was much less focused: Mahmud II’s mind had 
wandered from the matter submitted to his approval to the question of the 
Empire’s ambassador in London. Interestingly, however, that fact may be taken 
as a clear indication of the diplomatic context that dominated the whole issue: 


Let it be prepared accordingly, but we feel there is no advantage to be derived 
from the presence of our ambassador residing in London. Rather than sitting 
aimlessly, and if this would be appropriate, would it not be possible to have him 
return on the basis of these excuses? 
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Appended to the decree was a copy of a letter sent by the ambassador to 
the Porte, expressing his gratitude for the firman and asking for a decree 
to be sent to the vaivode of Athens. Why this request, which was already 
present in the first document, was repeated is unclear; a tentative explana- 
tion would be that the first decree sent to Athens did not mention Elgin’s 
representative there, a certain Luigi, and that the need was felt for a second 
version bearing his name: 


Following the necessary expressions of gratitude for the magnanimous and gracious 
granting of the imperial decree and grand vizierial permission concerning the 
transport and passage requested for the objects such as old marble stones and 
earthen pots decorated with figures [eski suretli mermer taslart ve toprak saksilart| 
which belonged to the former ambassador Lord Elgin and are presently kept in 
a location outside of Athens, and for the transport of which Your well-wisher the 
ambassador of England residing at the Sublime Porte had requested in writing 
and verbally the issuing of a grand vizierial authorization, it is requested and asked 
in supplication that a grand vizierial decree be granted, addressed to the present 
vaivode of Athens, in order that no impediment be made to the transport and 


passage of the said pottery [Aazef-parha~y1 mersume] by our man named Luigi, 
who resides there.*1 


As a result, the decree was written and a copy sent to Athens: 


Concerning the matter of the transport of some broken marble pieces 
and earthen pots decorated with figures [sikest musauver mermer ve toprak 
sakstlar|, which the Englishman by the name of Lord Elgin, who previously 
resided in the Abode of Felicity as ambassador, had obtained in Athens 
and placed in crates in order to be transported to his country, upon your 
previous communication that opposition was raised when the man sent by 
the aforementioned [ambassador] tried to take these objects, it was written 
and communicated to you that permission should not be granted to allow 
their transport and passage before you received a noble edict and a letter 
emanating from the Sublime State. The ambassador of England presently 
residing in the Abode of Felicity having presented a petition requesting the 
transport and passage of the aforementioned stones, and as stones of this kind, 
decorated with figures, are not held in consideration among Muslims, but 
are appreciated by the Frankish states [Jeyne’/-Islam 0 makule musavver ahcar 
muteber olmayub diivel-i Efrenciye indlerinde muteber olmagin], there is no harm 
in granting permission for the transport and passage of the said stones, and 
this letter [is written so that] no impediment be offered to the transport and 
passage of the said stones that have been placed in the crates located there. 


‘These three documents provide valuable insight into the manner in which Elgin 
acquired his antiquities and on how the whole matter was viewed by the Otto- 
man administration. Not surprisingly, a direct reference was made to Lord Elgin’s 
earlier acquisition of objects, described as “a few pieces of image-bearing stone,” 
with an interesting use of “a few” (dirkag), reminiscent of the Italian qualche of 
the lost firman. What is surprising, however, is that the document explicitly and 
unequivocally states that these pieces had been “purchased in Athens” (Atinadan 
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istira). How seriously should one take this, considering that Elgin himself never 
alluded to any form of payment except for “presents of value” to the vaivode of 
Athens? It is difficult to say, but although this reference may well stem from a 
confused recollection of the facts by the Ottoman administration. Nevertheless, 
it confirms that the Sublime Porte could view antiquities as being the object of 
a financial arrangement, and that it still considered the acquisition to have been 
absolutely legitimate. This last point was further confirmed by the mention ofa 
discussion held on the issue, which had “verified that figure-bearing stones of this 
kind have previously been given to the English.” Even more interesting was the 
admission that although the request had been deemed appropriate, compliance 
with it had been deliberately delayed so that “the matter gain in importance” 
(maddeyi krymetlendirmek): a clear indication that the Ottomans had started to 
perceive antiquities as a potential bargaining chip, one that gave them possible 
leverage over western diplomats eager to enrich their collections. Interestingly, 
nits decree to the local authorities in Athens, the Porte changed its tone, shift- 
ing from a realist assessment of the issue and of the advantages that could be 
derived from it to an effort at justifying and legitimizing the permission granted 
through a declaration of the cultural and aesthetic differences between Islam 
and Christianity, east and west, Ottomans and Europeans: “stones of this kind, 
decorated with figures, are not held in consideration among Muslims, but are 
appreciated by the Frankish states” (fig. 90). Was this justification inserted for 
the purpose of placating a possible local reaction to the operation? Or was it 
simply a slightly more developed version of the argument used a decade earlier 
to justify the gift of the porphyry sarcophagi on the grounds that the material 
alone was “much appreciated in the State of England?” 


Difficult as it may be to give a definitive answer to this question, what needs 
to be underlined at this point is that the Ottoman elite seem to have come to 
realize that these uninteresting pieces of stone were likely to acquire some politi- 
cal—and possibly material—value as a result of the growing interest expressed 
in them by Europeans in general, and diplomats in particular. In doing so, they 
were developing a vision of these objects as being essentially irrelevant to their 
own culture and concerns, which made their exchange value all the more attrac- 
tive. This encouraged them to develop a rhetoric that reduced these artifacts and 
monuments to “old stones decorated with figures and inscriptions,” devoid of 
any form of historic or aesthetic context. Ironically, this was precisely the argu- 
ment that some western archaeologists used decades later against the Ottomans 
when they started to lay claim to the product of excavations in their own lands: 
Ottomans should limit their interest to Islamic and Turkish objects and leave the 
rest to the real heirs of ancient Greece and Rome.*# For the moment, however, 
the Ottomans were quite happy with the arrangement they had reached with 
Elgin and other antiquarians: this was a market situation in which antiquities 
had become a new commodity, sometimes with a diplomatic and political edge.“ 
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They were soon to discover that the political and ideological dimension of these 
old stones was much more intrusive. 


War and Old Stones, 1826-27 


About ten years after the last crate of Elgin’s marbles and other antiquities had 
left for England, a Greek rebellion arose in Athens and soon turned into an all- 
out war against the Ottomans. Following the first signs of unrest, in early 1821, 
the Muslim population of Athens and the small garrison of the town moved 
into the historic Acropolis to ward off possible attacks. Indeed, on May 6 some 
sixty persons were ambushed and killed, forcing the rest of the Muslims to bar- 
ricade themselves behind the walls of the Acropolis. Despite scarce resources 
and supplies, they were able to hold out until reinforcements reached the city on 
August 1, under the command of Omer Vrioni. This gave the besieged popula- 
tion a respite and the chance to organize defense and provisioning. Nevertheless, 
although all sorts of precautions had been taken to stock the Acropolis with 
sufficient food and other reserves, a mismanagement of the water supply forced 
the besieged to surrender. On June 21, 1822, the capitulation was signed, and 
some 1,150 men and women were granted protection and a promise of safe 
conduct to Anatolia. However, their transfer was delayed as news spread of 
an Ottoman advance in the north, and 400 of the prisoners were slaughtered 
before foreign intervention could guarantee the survivors’ security and their safe 
transfer aboard foreign ships. 


Liberated from the Ottomans, Athens put its historically and symbolically 
dense capital at the service of the Greek cause. As the British historian and 
Philhellene George Finlay (1799-1875) reported: 


‘The capitulation of Athens was an event of great moral and military importance 
to the Greek cause at this moment. The name of Athens magnified the success 
throughout the whole civilised world.“ 


A case in point was the proposal, after Lord Byron’s death at the siege of Misso- 
longhi, on April 19, 1824, to bury his remains in the most universally recognized 
monument of the ancient city: 


‘The first sentiment expressed . . . was that, if it should be thought expedient to 
inter the remains of his Lordship in foreign soil, they ought to be transferred 
once more to Greece. In this case, the Parthenon was pointed out as by far the 


most eligible spot for the ashes of one, who died labouring in the sublime work 
of Grecian regeneration.*” 


By 1826, however, that regeneration did not look anywhere close to being 
achieved. After a number of early defeats, the Ottomans, with the help of 
Egyptian troops and ships had started to regain control of the situation. On 
April 23, 1826, the conquest of Missolonghi marked a crucial turning point in 
the conflict, and the Ottoman commander-in-chief, Mehmed Resid Pasha, had 
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started to think of recapturing Athens, which had remained in Greek hands 
since the summer of 1822 (fig. 91). By June 1826 it was clear that Athens was 
once again under threat of siege, this time by the Ottomans. The Acropolis was 
held by the rebel leader Yannis Gouras, whose acts of violence against civilians 
had rendered him extremely unpopular with the local population. Nevertheless, 
his hold on the Acropolis was solid and he felt prepared to sustain a long and 
possibly violent siege. 


| It was at that moment, between the victory of Missolonghi and the Ottoman 
assault on Athens, that Sir Stratford Canning, British ambassador to the Porte 
since 1825, chose to send a long request to Mehmed Resid Pasha. Dated June 4, 
1826, this letter is, in content and tone, one of the most fascinating diplomatic 
documents of the period (fig. 92). The original is preserved in the Ottoman 
State Archives, and the somewhat awkward handwriting immediately signals that 
it was penned by the embassy’s dragoman. Its style, too, is unmistakably foreign, 
despite a very proper use of a high-Ottoman vocabulary and bombastic formulae: 
the simple fact that it is formed of distinct sentences, instead of a single intricate 
and convoluted sentence from beginning to end—the nightmare of students of 
Ottoman history—indicates clearly that this document was translated from an 
English original. The real interest of the letter, however, lies in its content. Fol- 
lowing some obligatory praise of Mehmed Resid Pashass gallantry and military 
successes, the missive anticipates the probable fall of Athens into Ottoman 
hands and speculates on its possible consequences for the archaeological sites: 


Following the victory and glory You have obtained with the conquest of 
Missolonghi, it has come to the ear of Your friend that the reins of attack shall 
soon be directed against Athens. If this news is true, as a necessary consequence 
of the good measures taken by a vizier like You, it is clear to all that the city of 
Athens, which is an old city and famous throughout the world [sehr-i Atina ki bir 
sehr-i kadim ii meshur-1 alemdir], will naturally and certainly fall into the hands 
of the soldiers under your orders.*? 


In the face of this imminent danger to the antiquities of the city, Canning’s 
desire was obviously to find a way to protect the Acropolis from destruction 


or damage. Yet before he could come to the point he felt the need to make the 
‘Ottoman general understand what exactly the city stood for, making sure that 
he conveyed a balanced message. He had to praise the city’s treasures but avoid 
doing so in terms that might suggest that they had any value as symbols of a 
Greek national identity—or indeed make any other cultural or religious faux pas: 


It is known to all that there are, in the citadel of Athens and its surroundings, 
the traces of a great number of ancient buildings [Azina halesinde ve havalisinde 
vafir ebniye-i kadime asart meucud oldugu|, and although these vestiges are of 
little importance from the perspective of reason and of religion, and they have 
no relevance of any kind to matters of state [dince ve aklen asar-1 mezkire cuz’ 
makuleden add olunur ve devlet umuriyle dahi bir ditrli minasebetleri yokdur], they 
are objects of extraordinary beauty [gayerii/-gaye giizel seyler] and as they have been 
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oil on canvas, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Bordeaux. 
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Letter from Sir Stratford Canning, British ambassador to the Ottoman court, to Mehmed Resid 


Pasha, commander of the Ottoman forces in Greece, requesting that the antiquities of Athens be 


spared from the violence of war, June 4, 1826, BOA, Istanbul, HAT 943/40671A. 
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made with the greatest skill and art in the science of building and construction 
[fenn-i bina vii insada kemal-i hiner ve sanat ile yapildigs], they have truly become 
examples to the entire world [idret-niima-yt alem].%0 


Now that the citadel of the Acropolis was defined in terms of pure beauty and 
practical architectural concerns, it was again time for a bit of flattery, this time 
about the magnanimity of Ottoman sovereigns, on whom depended the capacity 
of European nations to emulate these architectural models: 


Therefore, as they have been preserved by the sovereigns of the House of Osman 
in order to be of use to visitors [ayendegdn], it is known that the states and nations 
of Europe that are friends with the Sublime State are desirous that these buildings, 
which are proof of the glory and of the greatness of the favors of these sovereigns, 
be left as they presently stand [a/4 halihim ibka]; and the reason for this is that 
they are taken as examples [zzimune] for buildings and edifices and that most of 
the decorations of the most beautiful buildings in the capitals of Europe have 
been copied from them.5! 


Of course, Ottoman touchiness had to be handled with great care. It was clear 
to anyone reading the letter where this was going: protecting Athens from the 
harm that might arise from the conflict, and especially from the consequences 
of a siege and a more than probable bombardment. This was a matter of great 
sensitivity to the Ottomans. The siege would be laid by them and the destruction 
would mostly come from their siege cannon. Ever since the infamous massacre 
of the population of Chios in 1822, the Ottomans were fully conscious of the 
impact that such events had on European public opinion (fig. 93). Back in May 
1823 Grand Admiral Hiisrev Pasha had made this clear to the Austrian inter- 
nuncio, Baron Ottenfels: “No one knows better than me the irreparable harm 
that we have caused to ourselves with the catastrophe of Chios,” he had said, 
adding, “I know that the eyes of Europe are fixed on us.”s? It would have been 
tactically wrong for Canning, therefore, to suggest abruptly that he expected 
the Ottomans to bring havoc and destruction upon the city. Instead, he adopted 
a highly empathetic tone, attributing the destructive urge to the rabble of all 
armies around the world, while simultaneously promoting the image of the 
noble and selfless officer: 


Now, among all soldiers, regardless of their country or religion, the most common 
do not know how to appreciate the value of such things. And although most of 
the time, due to the influence of military operations and by force, those objects 
that were made with art and have caused astonishment [sanatla yapilmis bais-i 
taacciib olan seyler| have generally been destroyed, the reins upon the behavior 
of a soldier are in the hands of his officer; in fact, the officers who, after being 
victorious on the battlefield, have obtained greater and more permanent glory 
than all others are those who have distinguished themselves from their peers by 
working and making an effort to reduce and correct the deadly calamities that 
arise from combat by showing kindness and generosity.*3 
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To drive home his argument with greater clarity and force, Canning provided 
his correspondent with an illustrious example to emulate, that of the emperor of 
Austria, Franz I, who had generously declined to tear down the column erected 
in Paris by his archenemy Napoleon from the bronze of Austrian cannon cap- 
tured at Austerlitz: 


A few years ago, at the time when the armies of the allied sovereigns took the 
capital city of the country of France, they found in the middle of the city a column 
which had been made from the bronze of the cannon taken from the Austrians 
during previous campaigns, and which had been erected to celebrate the calamities 
to which the State of Austria had been subjected. When the Austrian Emperor 
saw the said column [direk], he admitted that it had been made in a skillful and 
artistic way [Aziner ve sanatla], and he forbade that it should be touched, leaving 
it as it stood.54 


It was time for the coup de grace: a good dose of flattery, with once again the 
rhetoric of anticipated satisfaction (“I know you would never do it, but .. .”) 
and a hint of bribery, evoking the pleasure that his action would give Can- 
ning’s master, King George IV, and the glory that would accrue to the Serasker 
(commander-in-chief) himself: 


‘There is no need to exhort Your abode of bravery to follow the example, offered 
above, of the greatness of generosity by letting stand and preserving the ancient 
buildings of Athens [Atina’nin ebniye-i kadimesi| as they are, for their destruction 
contributes no glory to the nation [san-z miller] and will never be a concern or a 
worry to You.55 However, my intention in expanding upon this matter is to obtain 
Your strong personal protection, so that the necessary precautions may be taken 
by Your felicitous person, when Athens is attacked, regarding the safeguarding of 
the ancient monuments of illustrious aspect |asar-1 kadime-i azamet-niima] that 
it contains and preventing them from being subjected to any harm or trouble, or 
to any deliberate harmful act. Moreover, I wish to declare that I am convinced 
that the preservation of the said buildings as they now stand throughout various 
military events will greatly increase Your Excellency’s glory and fame and will 

Sig 93 i bring the greatest joy to my King and Lord benefactor, whom I take pride in 
Eugéne Delacroix, The Massacre at Chios, 1824, oil on canvas, Musée du Louvre, Paris. : serving. It is your well-wisher’s prayer that You may accept the truthfulness of 
the deep and loyal consideration and respect we have for Your exalted person. 
On this 4th of June of the year 1826, 


Your servant, pure of heart, Stratford Canning [Istratford Kanin], 
ambassador of the State of England at the Abode of Felicity5¢ 


A truly fascinating document, at once naive and patronizing, the letter is an exam- 
ple of what Stratford Canning probably thought of as a subtle way of coaxing 
the Ottomans to spare the Acropolis from the violence of combat. Interestingly, 
it seems to have worked to a degree: according to Thomas Gordon's contempo- 
rary account, the Porte issued a firman instructing the commander of the army 
to respect the integrity of the Acropolis. No trace remains of this firman in the 
Ottoman State Archives, but Gordon is reliable—the more so since he clearly 
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considered the Ottoman response a mere formality aimed at symbolically pla- 
cating the British ambassador: 
As the fruit of his negotiation during the year 1826, Mr Stratford Canning obtained 
a trumpery firman, forbidding Kutahi to injure the monuments of Athens; an 
injunction the Pasha could not obey unless he had silenced his artillery; it was 
granted, however, with that sort of animus, which sometimes prompts a nurse 
to soothe with cakes children who are crying for the moon.5’ 


Canning had been right about one thing, though: by the end of June 1826 
Mehmed Resid Pasha had laid siege to Athens with 7,000 men, 700 cavalrymen, 
and 26 cannon and mortars. He bombarded the city and the Acropolis, using 
artillery and occasional mines (fig. 94). Again, in Gordon's words: 
The firman granted to Mr Stratford Canning, did not save the Parthenon from 
being a good deal battered, and in the destruction of the Temple of Erectheus, 
the arts had to deplore an irreparable loss, rendered more melancholy by the 
concomitant holocaust of female beauty and innocence; the widow of Ghouras, 
and the principal Athenian ladies, who lodged there as in a place of security, were 
crushed to death under the ruins.58 


Mehmed Resid Pasha’s offensive was not sufficient to dislodge the garrison, but 
it managed to empty the city of its inhabitants, most of whom, by mid-August, 
had fled to the temporary safety of the Acropolis.5° This was the point at which 
a second diplomatic effort was made to save Athens from destruction, this time 
by the French. The French ambassador, Count Guilleminot, wrote a letter to 
Mehmed Resid Pasha, which he entrusted to Admiral de Rigny, commanding 
officer of the French fleet in the Levant and future commander of the allied fleet 
at Navarino. This letter does not survive, but we have Mehmed Resid Pasha's 
answer, as indicated at the top of the document: “Draft of the answer written 
by Your servant to a letter from the ambassador of the State of France at the 
Abode of Felicity by way of General Rini Armiral [Admiral de Rigny], and 
sent by the said general” (fig. 95). The date on the document, 15 Muharrem 
1242, corresponds to August 19, 1826; and although we do not know when the 
French letter was written or when the pasha received it, we can pinpoint the 
circumstances under which the admiral was handed his answer: during a major 


clash between Greek and Ottoman troops, de Rigny had disembarked from 


his ship in order to observe the encounter, and had then paid the pasha a visit: 


On the following day [August 19, 1826] the Admiral [de Rigny] visited the 
Seraskier in his camp before Athens and interceded for several Philhellenes, 
who had been wounded and taken prisoners by the Turks. The Seraskier did not 
hesitate to grant the Admiral’s request, and gave him the prisoners in question. 
The Admiral and Count d’Harcourt with the Seraskier visited the city, in which 
the Turks had established themselves in perfect tranquility. 


The text of Mehmed Resid Pasha’s letter is extremely interesting as an answer to 
both Guilleminot’s and Canning’s pleas on behalf of the Athenian antiquities. 
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jig. 94 
Panagiotis Zographos, The Siege of Athens by the Ottomans in 1826-1827, c. 1836-39, lithograph, 


Makrygiannis Collection, Gennadius Library, American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 
‘This is one of twenty-five scenes commissioned from the icon painter Zographos by General 
Yannis Makriyannis to promote the Greek cause among the illiterate masses. Following the 
images’ success, he presented them in bound albums to King Othon of Greece, Tsar Nicholas I 
of Russia, King Louis-Philippe of France, and Queen Victoria of England. This naive rendering 
of the siege of the Acropolis by the Ottoman army depicts the besiegers firing cannon at the 
fortress, which is defended by saber-brandishing Greek soldiers. At top stands the Parthenon, 
with a red-domed mosque within it. 
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Copy of a letter from Mehmed Resid Pasha to Count Guilleminot, French ambassador to the 


Ottoman court, concerning the latter's request that the antiquities of Athens be spared, AH 15 
Muharrem 1242 (AD August 19, 1826), BOA, Istanbul, HAT 943/40671B. 


Report of Mehmed Resid Pasha, commander of Ottoman troops in Greece, to the court on the 
military situation in and around Athens, including French and British requests concerning the 
antiquities of the city, AH 23 Muharrem 1242 (AD August 27, 1826), BOA, 
Istanbul, HAT 943/40671. 
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Using all the rhetoric of Ottoman diplomatic officialese, he expressed sincere 
and friendly concern for the ambassador's distress, assured him of his best inten- 
tions, and carefully laid the blame for any risk to the Acropolis on the rebellious 
Greeks, whose ungratefulness in the face of Ottoman magnanimity was the real 
cause of the threat that hung over the site: 


We have received your letter of friendship that was sent concerning the request 
that, as the citadel of Athens is a very old and ancient place [Atina kalesi pek 
hadim ve atik bir memleket olub| and contains many ancient and skillfully made 
monuments [nice asar-1 kadime-i musanna a], we should defend and protect it so 
that it is not destroyed as a result of warfare; and the contents of your request 
and petition having been understood and received, I have been pleased beyond 
limit by your observance of the application of the usages of friendship and of 
respect. For the sake of your friendship and in compliance with your friendly 
letter and request, special men have been assigned so that care and attention be 
given to prevent the ancient monuments [asar-1 kadime] from being destroyed 
in any way. Ungrateful for the many kindnesses and favors manifested by the 
Imperial Sultanate, the Greek nation [ millet|, which has brandished the flag of 
revolt and rebellion for so many years, has now declared war, and although it is a 
matter of little consequence that I should, as a result of my duties and thanks to 
imperial power, destroy and annihilate those who are besieged in Athens, as well 
as the others, the great compassion and kindness of the eternal Sublime State for 
the destitute being evident, despite all their misdeeds, they will still be offered 
a proposal of mercy and pardon and are being given a sign of permission to ask 
for mercy. Yet you see how the conflict goes, and as the Greeks lack intelligence 
and comprehension, by entrenching themselves in such an artistic and beautiful 
place [o misillii bir musanna ve guzel mahall, in the end they will cause their own 
destruction together with those beautiful things [gdze/ seyler]. But whatever 
happens, for the sake of your friendship, orders and warnings have been given to 
the relevant persons so that the ancient monuments be protected and safeguarded 
in every way, and this letter of permanent friendship has been written and sent 
to let you know this and to enquire about your well-being. 


Clearly, the pasha was exasperated by these requests by foreigners, and the evident 
expectation that he should tiptoe around the Acropolis throughout the siege. 
Adding to his irritation was the fact that it had become more and more difficult 
for the Ottomans to draw a line between the British and French governments 
that claimed neutrality, on the one hand, and scores of Philhellenes of the same 
nationalities who were fighting side by side with the Greeks, on the other. In and 
around Athens alone, there were confronted no fewer than three such officers of 
high rank in command of Greek troops, and on whose action much of the hope 
of the besieged rested: the Frenchman Charles-Nicolas Fabvier (1782-1855) 
and the Britons Richard Church (1784-1873) and Thomas Cochrane, tenth 
Earl of Dundonald (1775-1860). 

The frustration of the Ottoman commander, barely discernible between the 


lines of his answer to the French ambassador, appeared much more clearly in a 
third document, this time addressed to the palace, on August 23, 1826, that is, 
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three days after his victory against the joint forces of Fabvier and Georgios Kar- 
aiskaki near the village of Khaidari.s3 This document (fig. 96) uses a much more 
realistic voice, compared to the florid tone adopted for the civilities exchanged 
with foreign diplomats. After a long description of the vicissitudes of combat 
and, of course, of the great valor shown by his troops and officers, Mehmed Resid 
Pasha went on to analyze in great detail the particular importance attached by 
his adversaries—Greeks and Europeans alike—to Athens, and to comment on 
the diplomatic maneuvering that was taking place with respect to the protec- 
tion of the antiquities: 


In short, as this citadel of Athens [su Atina halesi] is greatly loved and respected 
[makbul ve muteber] both by the infidel Greeks [Rum gavurlar1] and by the 
Franks [Efrenc taifesi], they have all forcibly pledged to sacrifice their lives for it, 
as Your servant has been able to verify through the observations and reports of 
the Muslim spies I have sent out to all places held by the rebels, as well as from 
the declarations and warnings of non-Muslims bound by the collar of subjection. 
One of the tactics that has been revealed is precisely this battle, which has taken 
place exactly in this way; and in the hope of implementing the stratagem they 
had devised in order to gain some more time, General Rini Armiral, one of 
the respected generals of the Frankish State [Efrence Dev/eti] came on board a 
special Frankish man-of-war, and in the letter sent to your servant by their head 
ambassador [das elfi] at the Abode of Felicity by way of the said general, it was 
requested that as the citadel of Athens was a very old and ancient place [Atina 
kalesi pek kadim ve atik bir memleket olub|, with many ancient monuments [ nice 
asar-1 kadime], it should not be destroyed due to the war, and the said general 
also proposed verbally to give great amounts of money in order to take from 
the surroundings or from the citadel the stones [zas/ar] that were in the ancient 
monasteries [atik manastirlarda]. It was answered to the said general that thanks 
to His Majesty the ruler of the world there was no lack of money, and that no 
matter of this kind had ever been touched upon to this day, and a copy was made 
of the letter we have sent to the said ambassador [in response], and in order to 
submit to Your Highness the nature of their request, the said ambassador’s letter 
was attached to it and sent and presented at the foot of my Lord and benefactor 
as an annex of my present petition. 


One particular claim in this report is surprising; it seems that de Rigny had 
discreetly proposed to the Serasker to buy some of the antiquities of Athens. 
Pure gossip? Or just a misunderstanding? Probably neither: the French might 
well have thought of exploiting the occasion to finally enrich the Louvre with 
works to rival the Elgin marbles at the British Museum. After all, de Rigny had 
a major advantage over the British: he was in the right place at the right time 
and ready to take away a heavy load on board his ships. At any rate, the Otto- 
man pasha rejected the offer, no doubt to protect the honor and dignity of his 
sovereign. It must have cost him some pangs to do so, since half of his report 
consists of desperate attempts to obtain funds to pay his troops. 


Mehmed Resid Pasha’s report was accompanied, in the purest Ottoman 
bureaucratic tradition, by a ze/his, or summary, by the Grand Vizier, then Ben- 
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derli Mehmed Selim Sirri Pasha. This repeated the pasha’s main points in 
brief to provide the sultan with a synoptic understanding of the report. In this 
summary, however, the Grand Vizier makes an interesting confusion between 
the British and French ambassadors, noting that what the pasha meant by 
“head ambassador” was the British ambassador. In actual fact, Mehmed Resid 
Pasha had linked the unidentified ambassador to Admiral de Rigny, presented 
as a “respected general of the Frankish State [...] on board a special Frankish 
man-of-war.” In doing so, he used the term Efrence, Frankish, which referred to 
Europeans in general; yet knowing that de Rigny was French, it becomes obvi- 
ous that he was using this term when he should have been referring to Franga, 
France. Understandably, to the Ottoman commander, the difference between 
French and Frankish was probably of no great importance at the time, but it 
did end up causing a misunderstanding in Istanbul. This confusion is indicative 
of the diplomatic maneuvers of the time: it probably arose because the British 
ambassador, Stratford Canning, was lobbying the Porte in a similar fashion to 
the French, so that the Grand Vizier was tempted into compensating for the 
vagueness of Efrence by interpreting it as meaning British: 


The head ambassador referred to in the second paragraph being the ambassador 
of England, when the said ambassador had previously informed the office of the 
Reis Efendi [the foreign minister] through his dragoman that he would send 
one of his men for the stones in Athens [Atinada olan ta;lar], knowing that on 
the other hand Athens was a place that belonged to the well-protected domains 
of the Sublime State, and that a group of evildoers from among the non-Muslim 
subjects were entrenched in it and that officers had been appointed and sent in 
order to subject them to the punishments that they deserved, it was answered 
that it was completely inappropriate that the ambassador should have sent one 
of his men to prevent the ancient works of Athens being destroyed [Atinadaki 
sanayi-i atika bozulmasun diyerek], and that even taking this into consideration 
was inappropriate; but due to the viciousness of his character the said ambassador 
was insolent enough to send one of his men all the same.6 


The sultan’s response is written at the top of the document. Most of it is devoted 
to practical matters relating to combat and logistics; only at the very end does 
he add a short note to the effect that he approves of the diplomatic move: “and 


‘may it be penned and written that the answer he has written to the ambassador 


of England [sic] is appropriate and has been approved.”66 


All these documents show that, although a very marginal matter from the 
perspective of the Ottoman army’s major concerns during the campaign, the 
question of the protection of Athens and its antiquities remained a source of 
repeated annoyance. The issue was not so much the possible damage to the 
monuments and its consequences, as the political and ideological game being 
played out, revealed by the ambassadors’ constant nagging. Mehmed Resid Pasha 
saw Greeks and Europeans uniting around the symbol of “old buildings and 
carved stones” as a clear sign of western treachery that went well beyond the 
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occasional action of British and French Philhellenes against his troops. He was 
pointing, more or less consciously, in the direction of a much more powerful 
process, one that laid the ground for the legitimacy of a future Greek state. No 
wonder, then, that the efforts of the French and British on behalf of Athenian 
antiquities should be met with little enthusiasm, or that the pasha’s suspicions 
should become a recurring theme in his reports to Istanbul, as in a letter to the 
Grand Vizier that was intercepted by Greek troops in September 1826: 


As the said castle [of Athens] is so ancient, and contains many monuments, 
and many philosophers have gone forth from thence, it fills with admiration the 
learned men among the Franks; and all the nations of Infidels, called Nazarenes, 
venerate it as a holy place, and look upon it as their own property. Wherefore 
they have conspired, promising to assist each other, and to exert themselves to 
the uttermost, that it may never pass out of the hands of the unbelievers.‘7 


That all this was part of a western master plan became more and more obvious 
to the Ottomans as the fall of the Acropolis grew imminent. In addition to the 
spies and informants the pasha mentions in his reports, war captives confirmed 
the obsessive desire of Europeans to prevent the historic site from falling into 
Ottoman hands. A Greek chief (sergerde) by the name of Yorgaki Drako, who 
had been captured in May 1827, revealed what he believed to be the forces 
behind the defense of Athens: 


Question: What is the cause of the attacks against Athens ever since the 
beginning of the rebellion? 

Answer: Athens is an old place. It is known throughout the world. It is the 
center of Greek administration. The instructions we have received from the English 
generals named Kohran [Cochrane] and Corc [Church], who encourage us and 


are providing us with much money and equipment, consist of the necessity to 
hold on to Athens. 


Question: Do these persons’ actions represent their state? 
Answer: Although there is no overt mention of the state, certainly they would 
not be able to spend so much money if it were not under the orders of their state.6® 


In the spring of 1827 the Ottomans held the advantage and it was clear that 
Athens would soon fall into Turkish hands (fig. 97). Excitement among Philhel- 
lenes and European governments grew accordingly, with a morbid undertone of 
despair and a growing feeling of impending doom. Pragmatism required that 
some solution be found that might spare both the Acropolis and its garrison, 
some way of securing an honorable capitulation that both parties might accept. 
Interestingly, the situation had reached a point where the destruction of the 
Acropolis was no longer to be feared from the Turkish bombardment alone; the 
Greeks themselves had started making use of this threat in an effort to mobilize 
European support and obtain better terms of surrender: 


All hope of saving the Acropolis being lost, Lord Cochrane invited the French 
Admiral, Rigny, to propose to the Seraskier a capitulation for the garrison. Redschid 
Pacha did not appear inclined to grant it: however, he consented, on condition 
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that the besieged would leave their arms behind. Envoys, with flags of truce, were 
accordingly sent to the Acropolis to draw up the articles of the capitulation, but 
the heroic garrison, certain besides of the fate that awaits them, declared that they 
would not lay down their arms, and that they would rather blow up the fortress, 
and perish under the ruins of the last remaining monuments of ancient Greece. 
After this resolution, which must excite the sympathy of all Europe, we may 
foresee the fate of the Acropolis; and though the banner of the Cross still waved 
on its walls on the 16th of May, Athens, like Ipsara, Scio, and Missolonghi, will 
soon be no more than a heap of ruins.6? , 
Such was the emotional pressure that surrounded the events that the celebrated 
French author and politician Frangois-René de Chateaubriand ended a long 
speech at the Chamber of Peers, on June 18, 1827, with a tragic reference to the 


imminent fall of the Acropolis: 


But will not Christian Athens, too long abandoned by Christians, the mother 
of civilization, betrayed by civilization itself, fall before our succor arrive? The 
blow which would prove mortal to modern Greece, would destroy what remains 
of ancient Greece. The same explosion, which would overwhelm the heroic 
garrison of the Acropolis, would disperse in the air the ruins of the temple of 
Minerva.—Memorable destiny!—Muet the last breath of the liberty of Greece 
be attached to the last remains of her master-pieces of art? Is it written that they 
shall disappear together?” 


As Chateaubriand was lamenting the impending destruction of Athens, the city 
had already been in Turkish hands for almost two weeks. A capitulation had 
been signed on June 5, thanks to de Rigny’s mediation and Fabvier’s insistence, 
and Ottoman troops had peacefully invested the city once its garrison had left 
unharmed. None of the anticipated catastrophes and horrors had taken place, 
and apart from some damage inflicted during the siege, the Acropolis had been 
handed over unharmed to the Ottomans. One of the conditions laid down by 
the pasha and inserted into the text of the capitulation had been the right to 
“send three confidential persons” to check the citadel for mines. Article 10 of the 
same document insisted on the importance of keeping the Acropolis intact: “If 
the Pacha’s officers sent to the citadel find any damage done after the acceptance 
of the capitulation to the walls and the towers by means of mines, the capitu- 


lation shall be void.”7! Clearly, the pasha’s concern was not for the integrity of 


the monuments, but simply to preserve the citadel’s defensive structures. Nev- 
ertheless, there was a strange irony to the fact that after so many attempts by 
European diplomats to save the city from expected Ottoman violence, it was 
the Ottoman commander who was most concerned about the state in which 


the Acropolis would be handed to him. 


Ephesian Epiphany, 1868-69 


It was in 1869, forty-one years after the capitulation of the Acropolis, that the 
Ottoman administration first expressed a serious concern for the preservation 
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jig. 97 
“Sketch of the Operations before Athens in 1827,” from Thomas Gordon, History of the Greek 


Revolution, 1832, between pages 374 and 375. The map shows the area from the port of Piraeus 
to Athens, the scene of a battle on May 6, 1827, that prepared the ground for the surrender of 
Athens the following month. 
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of the antiquities lying throughout the large territorial expanse of the empire. 
This was the starting point of a move, albeit still embryonic, in the direction of 
setting up a formal framework for archaeological practice in Ottoman lands. The 
birth of Ottoman archaeology is usually dated earlier, to the establishment of the 
first two “museums” by Damad Rodosizade Ahmed Fethi Pasha (1801-1858), 
Grand Master of the Artillery, in 1846: the Mecma-i Esliha-i Atika (Collection 
of Ancient Arms) and the Mecma-i Asar-1 Atika (Collection of Antiquities).” 
While this event should certainly not to be ignored altogether, and no doubt had 
some influence on Ottoman perceptions of antiques and on the development 
of the vague notion of a museum, as a foundational moment it lacks one very 
crucial element: a procedural and legal structure to regulate the search, extrac- 
tion, possession, and preservation of antiquities. The first such text appeared 
in 1869, the result of an administrative process lasting approximately a year. 
This first bylaw on antiquities should not be ignored by students of Ottoman 
archaeology wishing to understand properly the process that eventually led to 
the celebrated 1884 bylaw. 


The 1869 bylaw was extremely short; it consisted of seven articles and appeared 
in the official gazette on February 13, 1869, and in the foreign-language press 
about a month later.73 On March 22 a commentary in English summarized the 
document and explained the process that had led to its drafting: 


Apart from its intrinsic interest, the archaeological discovery in Stamboul recently 
reported by us—and to which the authorities, with laudable promptitude, gave 
instant attention—has proved of some importance in its results, having led to the 
promulgation by the Minister of Public Instruction of a réglement providing for the 
preservation of objects of antiquity and the establishment for that purpose of an 
imperial Museum in Constantinople. The new regulation requires that henceforth 
application for permission to excavate in any part of the empire shall be made to 
the Department of Public Instruction (under whose charge the Museum is to 
be placed) and prohibits the exportation to foreign countries of any antiquities 
(ancient coins excepted) found in the course of such excavations, though they 
may be sold to private individuals resident in the empire, or purchased by the 
State. The 3rd article provides that every object found on private property shall 
belong to the owner of the soil. The right to remove antiquities is limited to such 
as are below the surface of the ground; those who disturb or damage memorials 
on the surface will be proceeded against. Permission officially applied for in any 
case by a foreign Power can only be granted by special imperial iradé [written 
edict]. The last article provides for archaeological explorations at the expense 
of the State by persons competent to undertake such works, and those who are 
possessed of information calculated to promote the object in view are invited to 
communicate with the Minister of Public Instruction.” 


The most striking aspect of this regulation is its radically protectionist character: 
it categorically forbids the export of the least artifact, with the exception only 
of Article Six, which foresees that “the acceptance of any official request for 
antiquities made by a state shall depend on a special permission of the Sultan.”75 
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Current scholarship has attributed such forceful measures only to the 1884 
bylaw; indeed, the intervening 1874 bylaw may have been written in part as a 
corrective to the stringency of the 1869 text. 


The creation of this first bylaw marks the “epiphany” of Ottoman archaeol- 
ogy: an awakening from years of indifference-and suspicion toward a field of 
interest considered—justifiably—to be foreign and even threatening. True, the 
timid attempt to establish a museum some twenty years earlier was a first sign 
of this awakening, in line with the general idea that such institutions were a 
requirement of a civilized nation. Yet the drafting of a bylaw was a far more seri- 
ous matter, one that indicated a desire to play the Great Game on equal terms 
with the major European states of the time. 


The Levant Times and Shipping Gazette claimed that the bylaw had been 
promulgated as a result of its persistent reporting on the discovery of an antique 
sculpture of a sphinx in Istanbul. Indeed, for days in a row, the paper had informed 
its readers of this accidental discovery during the excavation of the foundations 
of a house near Cemberlitas. But what had first looked like the head of a sphinx 
lacking a body soon appeared to be more like a Gorgon, with serpentine locks 
of hair.7 At any rate, the paper’s claim was preposterous: no administration, 
including the Ottoman, could have promulgated a law ten days after the incident 
that triggered it—not to mention the fact that the bylaw had been published 
in Turkish on February 13, a month or so before the discovery. Newspaper 
self-promotion aside, it is possible to trace back to its origins the process that 
had led to this bylaw, thanks to a single folder in the Ottoman State Archives, 
curiously and misleadingly labeled “Measures to be undertaken for the organi- 
zation of a perfect museum.”7 The folder contains eight documents that prove 
beyond doubt that the whole process was set in motion as a response to reports 
of abuses by the Englishman John Turtle Wood at his excavations at Ephesos. 


The folder includes instructions from the Grand Vizier to the governor of 
Izmir, dated April 4, 1863, to grant Wood a permit to pursue his activities.” 
Wood—whose name is written as Con Portle Vud throughout the folder—had 
requested a permit to excavate near Ephesos, in the vicinity of Ayasolug, Gavurkéy, 
and Eskikale, until June 1864.79 There was nothing extraordinary in this per- 
mission, and Wood is well known as the first systematic excavator of the site of 
Ephesos.® But the document bears a short passage of exceptional importance 
to the historiography of Ottoman archaeology, describing the practice then in 
vigor with respect to finds: 


Needless to say, in accordance with the rule in force [Aaide-i mer’iyye| and based 
on precedents [emsali iktizasindan], of those antiquities [antika] that shall be 
extracted by those searching for antiquities, one of each pair [of identical items | 
ikili olanlardan birer adedi| will be set aside for the Museum of the Sublime 
State [Devlet-i Aliyye Miizesi], and the other left to them, permission will not 
be given for the removal from the place in which they have been set up of those 
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antiquities that have been erected in some location as a symbol [a/amet olarak] 
or that have been placed [i.e., in situ] in any other way; and whenever antiquities 
are searched for in locations that do not belong to the state, it will be necessary 
to obtain the agreement of the owners of those places.8! 


This is a revelation: not only was the 1869 bylaw the first legal text, but it was 
in fact preceded by an established practice that protected standing monuments 
and required that one of each pair of identical artifacts be ceded to the Imperial 
Museum. Was this based on some kind of legislation, on a legal text? Probably 
not, to judge from the use of the word Aaide (rule), rather than nizamname (regu- 
lation, bylaw); nevertheless, there evidently was a procedure, based on precedents, 
that served as a reference whenever permission was granted for an excavation. 


For some time this procedure seems to have met with no major opposition 
from any side: Wood’s first permission was renewed four times in five years. 
But in the fifth year he met with staunch opposition from the local authority, 
the governor of the province of Aydin. In a long report to the Grand Vizierate, 
which had just instructed him to reauthorize Wood to pursue his excavations, 
the governor, Hekimbas1 Ismail Pasha, listed his many objections to the renewal. 
Dated August 24, 1868, the report complained that 


until the year eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, the said person had extracted and 
sent in the direction of England, apart from those whose number and quantity 
remains unknown, fifty-one blocks of stone [and] six wagons and two crates 
filled with antiquities; and although there certainly were among these antiquities 
some that should have been left to the Museum of the Sublime State according 
to the rules in force and to precedents, it has been discovered that he has not 
turned over a single one.®2 


The governor had taken the matter seriously: he had obtained these figures from 
a certain Edwards, deputy commissary of the Izmir-Aydin railroad. Edwards's 
report covered a period of only nine months, from the end of October 1867 
to August 1 of the following year, for lack of earlier records. It also noted that: 


‘The stones that have been transported to the railroad station during the month 
of February of the year eighteen sixty-eight have been loaded on the British 
warship by the name of Terrible [Teribl] and it has been understood that most 
of the stones were inscriptions in Greek and fragments of worked stone and 
pieces of idols [Rumii’l-ibare [sic] hurufat ve bazt islenmis tas ve put parcalart].83 


Obviously, the governor was shocked by the sheer quantity of objects removed 
from the site and frustrated that not a single piece of stone had been. given to 
the government. However, there was more: Ismail Pasha objected to the system 
itself as operating to the disadvantage of the state: 


Moreover, although it has been accepted as a precedent and rule that among the 
antiquities that are thus extracted by those who search for them, one of each pair 
[of identical works] be taken by the Museum of the Sublime State and the other 
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left to them, and that those that are unique be also left to them, we need not be 
reminded that antiquities found in pairs are quite rare, while those [objects] that 
are found are generally unique, and that for some time now, there have been many 
foreigners who obtain a permit and search every corner of the province and extract 
large quantities of antiquities, which they transport back to their countries.% 


The pasha did not leave it at that: he proposed measures that he believed would 
provide a solution: 


From this perspective, much good would accrue if, providing it conforms with 
Your Excellency the Grand Vizier’s will, the custom and rule were established 
that for those who thus come with a permit to search for antiquities, an official 
be appointed by the government to accompany them whose expenses would be 
met by them, and if half, one third, or at least a quarter of the antiquities were 
left to the government for the Museum of the Sublime State without taking into 
consideration whether they are pairs or unique works; moreover, as it is reported 
that the Franks are tricking the villagers here and there and digging every place 
they come across in search of antiquities, it seems necessary that such behavior 
be placed under a strong prohibition, but it is for my Lord and Master to issue 
an order and decree with respect to announcing the circumstances concerning 
the implementation of the necessary measures to this end.8 


In short, the governor of Aydin proposed to establish a monitoring network 
of government inspectors of digs, to impose severe restrictions on excavation 
permits, and above all to introduce a system of distribution of finds that would 
give the Ottoman state, represented by its museum, a far better deal than the 
risible practice then in force. This last point clearly anticipated the three-way 
partition of discoveries that would come into effect in 1874. 


Ismail Pasha’s letter was sent to the Council of State (Sura-yz Dever) a month 
and a half later, on October 12, 1868, and was read before the Public Works 
Commission (Nafia Dairesi).8° The commission produced a report that agreed 
with the governor's criticisms and added more, in terms of the real meaning of 
all this.’To the commission members, this was not just a matter of getting more 
from the digs; it was about the much larger issue of the exploitation of Ottoman 
archaeological resources by the west: 


Based on the exact information contained in the chronicles of ancient times, it 
is known and clear to all that there are more antiquities held in the Ottoman 
Domains than in other lands; and the fact that the museums of Europe are 
filled and decorated with antiquities generally taken from here is evident proof 
of this argument; and while for a long time, basing themselves on the necessity 
and advantages evident from the perspective of history and science, the civilized 
states have been gradually correcting their shortcomings by opening museums, it is 
clear that it should not be acceptable that we should still not have a museum, and 
that if this [i.e., current practice] is allowed to continue any longer, it is evident 
that those places where it is hoped that antiquities will be found that have not 
yet been searched will also be excavated and all the valuable, important, and rare 
objects that they contain will gradually be extracted and transported away.87 
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Jig. 98 
Text of the 1869 bylaw on antiquities, as drafted by the Council of State for submission to the 


Sublime Porte, AH 22 Ramazan 1285 (AD January 5, 1869), BOA, Istanbul, LSD. 11/547 (1). 


The danger was great; so too would the measures have to be to ward it off. The 
commissioners were definitely against a system of division of spoils, which they 
perceived as yet another method by which foreigners would end up having lev- 
erage over them. They therefore decided to go all the way and proposed a very 
radical reform of the whole matter: 


Although the report by the governorship of the said province shows that if 
permission to search is granted upon the condition of the concession of an 
appropriate portion of the finds this will produce a considerable quantity of 
objects for the state museum, for the antiquities to be separated and divided on 
the basis of a specific proportion it would be necessary to know their value; but 
as there will also be among the antiquities rare and precious objects whose worth 
will be impossible to evaluate, instead of doing so, that is of handing over such 
valuable and rare objects to a group of antique dealers the majority of whom are 
foreigners and then having to deal with the difficulty of their division, it has been 
found appropriate that from this point on, under the generous protection of His 
Imperial Majesty, an effort should be made to constitute a perfect museum by 
ceasing to grant authorizations to search for antiquities to this or that person, and 
instead by allocating for the time being a yearly sum of one hundred thousand 
piastres from the Imperial Treasury to have those places where there is hope of 
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finding antiquities investigated and searched by the government; and that the 
governors of the provinces should be advised that whenever it should be heard 
that some antiquities lie buried in the ground, the matter should be investigated 
by specialists and that based on whatever information can be collected a detailed 
report be made on the nature of the operation that should be undertaken and on 
the estimated costs of extracting them; and that the Imperial Ministry of Finance 
should also be informed of the situation; and that the fact that permissions will 
no longer be granted to those who wish to search for antiquities be announced 
by the Sublime Porte to the relevant offices; and although these matters have 
been judged appropriate, it is for my Lord and Master to command and decree 
that the matter be discussed one more time during the General Assembly [of 
the Council of State ].88 


Within the span of about two months the attitude of the Porte toward antiqui- 
ties had been virtually inverted: where a far-too-lax procedure had allowed the 
Ottoman state to be exploited, even pillaged, now the Public Works Commis- 
sion of the Council of State was proposing legislation far more drastic than that 
which the 1884 bylaw was to impose. A significant detail in the document was 
the presence, among the seven signatories, of a certain Ibrahim Edhem—none 
other than Osman Hamdi’s father, Edhem Pasha, who was deputy president of 


the commission.8? 


As required by procedure, the commission's report was forwarded to the Coun- 
cil of State and read during a plenary session. On January 5, 1869, the Council 
of State penned its own recommendations, addressed to the Grand Vizier (fig. 
98).90 By and large, the council stood behind the commission's report, insisting 
that in the present situation Europe was draining the empire of its antiquities 
and would continue to do so as long as measures were not taken and a “perfect 
museum’ was not established. They agreed with the measures proposed, but 
found the “total prevention of foreigners from extracting antiquities” excessive: 


As those who apply to the Domains of the Sublime State for the extraction of 
antiquities . . . request their permission with the aim of filling in the missing 
information of past events of the world historically with the help of antiquities 
and thus contributing to the progress of universal knowledge, if one were to refuse 
their requests and if the efforts made by the state for the extraction of antiquities 
were to prove insufficient, this too would be cause for complaint. 


To avoid such criticism, the council suggested that the state do the same as most 
European countries, especially France: grant official authorizations to dig but 
prohibit the export of finds. These might, however, be sold within the country, 
especially to the government. Only two exceptions were proposed to the gen- 
eral ban on antiquities leaving the country: coins could be removed, and other 
objects could be exported if the request were made officially by another state 
and requiring a “special permission of the Sultan.” Standing monuments would 
be strictly protected: “at no time will it be permitted to destroy or smash any 
standing antiquity, or any of its appendages and accessories, and those who dare 
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do so shall be punished under law.” The rights of landowners regarding finds 


would also be recognized.” 


The council was also aware of the prerequisites of such a move: to find 
“officials knowledgeable about antiquities,” to ensure that excavations be made 
properly, and to set up a proper place for exhibition. They suggested that the 
sum of 100,000 piastres proposed by the commission be doubled, as this would 
constitute “yet another example and achievement of the age full of glory of His 
Majesty the Sultan in the eyes of all.” More importantly, they insisted on the 
necessity of a bylaw and an authority to handle the whole matter: their choice 
fell “naturally” on the Ministry of Education. As to the location of the museum 
in Istanbul, the obvious candidate was the Church of Hagia Firene, already 
transformed into an embryonic museum some twenty years earlier: 


As there are quite a number of antiquities kept in the old armory located within 
the Imperial Palace, and as this building is ample and solid, and appropriate for 
preserving in an orderly manner the antiquities that it already holds with the 
addition of those objects that will be obtained through the method proposed, it 
will be possible to turn it into a public museum.% 


Again Edhem Pasha’s seal was among the forty names, absentees included, 
that appeared at the bottom of the document. The Council of State’s proposal 
was soon sent to the Sublime Porte and its contents submitted to the sultan’s 
approval by the Grand Vizier on January 18, 1869.% Repeating almost word 
for word the council’s recommendations, the Porte called for the setting up of 
“a perfect museum by searching and discovering antiquities throughout the 
Domains of the Sublime State,” arguing that “antiquities are more numerous in 
the Well-Protected Domains than in other countries, and that it is not appro- 
priate that the museums in Europe should be filled and decorated mostly with 
antiquities taken from here, while we do not even have a museum,” and listing 
all the measures previously proposed. The sultan’s approval was obtained the 
following day.9° On February 3 a note was made specifying that the imperial 
decree should be communicated to the embassies once the text of the bylaw 
had been finalized.% By mid-March, the government was able to promulgate its 
first bylaw on antiquities, which appeared in the press on March 19.97 Ottoman 


archaeology was officially born. 


00000 


The three moments in the history of Ottoman archaeology rehearsed here pro- 
pose a few possible avenues of research into the “dark ages” of the field. First, 
we need to make a much more systematic use of the existing Ottoman archives 
and other sources. From patchy references to early instances of the confronta- 
tion of Ottoman officials and statesmen with western claims on antiquities to 
the tedious bureaucratic documentation surrounding the constitution of the 
numerous legal and administrative texts of the second half of the nineteenth 
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century, Ottoman sources offer a rich and interesting counterpart to the well- 
established western narratives on Near Eastern archaeology. 


Second, we must pay more attention to the complex and sometimes contra- 
dictory processes that characterize the initial phase of these fascinating encoun- 
ters between Ottomans and Europeans, as the examples of Elgin’s spoils and 
the siege of Athens illustrate. Those two cases alone, separated by less than two 
decades, testify to a remarkable evolution in the Ottoman perception of the same 
objects. There is no doubt that many-similar cases could be unearthed, paving 
the way to a better understanding of a prehistory in which the Ottoman inter- 
est in archaeology is too often dismissed as passive, insignificant, or indifferent. 


Third, as the rediscovery of the 1869 bylaw suggests, however crucial the 
legal document itself may be, the process that led to the final text is even more 
significant. In Ottoman history we have a tendency to concentrate on a few semi- 
nal or key texts, rather than on the much more complex processes that surround 


them. The history of Ottoman archaeology would greatly benefit from a much 
more critical rereading and contextualizing of these texts and, most of all, from 
an effort, tedious as it may be, to systematically study the mass of documentation 
available on the topic in still untapped sources and forgotten folders in archives. 
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NOTES 


See, for example, Wendy M. K. Shaw, Possessors and Possessed: Museums, Archaeology, and 
the Visualization of History in the Late Ottoman Empire (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2003), 85—86, 89. A notable recent exception is Ferruh Gercek’s work, which refers 
to this bylaw in passing see Ferruh Gercek, Tiirk Muzeciligi (Ankara: Kultur Bakanligi, 
1999), 834-86. Giinay Paksoy has given this matter much greater importance, publishing 
some of the documents relating to the bylaw. However, he wrongly assumes that it was 
never put into force, see Ismail Giinay Paksoy, “Bazi Belgeler Isiginda Osmanh Devleti’nin 
Kultiir Miras: Politikas: Uzerine Diisiinceler,” in Zeynep Rona, ed., Osman Hamdi Bey 
ve Dénemi (Istanbul: Tarih Vakfi Yurt Yayinlar, 1993), 201-21. The only study that gives 
this text all due credit is the remarkable and very exhaustive articles that Ahmet Mumcu 
published in 1969 and 1971 on the legislation on antiquities: Ahmet Mumcu, “Eski Eser- 
ler Hukuku ve Turkiye,” Ankara Universitesi Hukuk Fakiiltesi Dergisi 26, no. 3-4 (1969): 
45-78; and 28, no. 1-2 (1971), 41-76. 


“Réglement sur les objets antiques,” Grégoire Aristarchi, Législation ottomane, vol. 3 (Con- 
stantinople: Nicolaidés, 1873-74), 161-62; George Young, Corps de droit ottoman, vol. 2 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905-6), 388-89. 


See George Tolias, “‘An Inconsiderate Love of the Arts’: The Spoils of Greek Antiquities 
1780-1820,” in this volume. 


Ibid. 


A watercolor by Dodwell representing the removal of a metope from the southeast corner 
of the Parthenon is preserved in the Packard Humanities Institute, Los Altos, California, 
see Dyfri Williams, “Lord Elgin’s Firman,” Journal of the History of Collections 21, no. 1 
(2009): 70, figs. 9 and 76, n. 93. Although it does not visually document the removals, 
Dodwell’s view of the West Front of the Parthenon (fig. 88) is accompanied by a long descrip- 
tion that includes severe—but diplomatically anonymous—criticism of Elgin’s removals: 
“The western front, which is represented in this view, is almost entire, and has suffered 
little or nothing in the late dilapidations. The sculpture of this part was fortunately con- 
sidered as too much mutilated to merit the expense of removal, and it was accordingly 
suffered to remain.” He uses a similar tone to lament the removal of one of the caryatids 
of the Erechtheion: “This elegant little structure, which was originally adorned with six 
columnar statues delineating the enslaved state of the Caryan females, has at present only 
four remaining; one of them has been missing for a long time, and it is not known by 
whom it was removed; another was taken away in the year 1801, and an ill-built pilaster 
substituted in its place.” See Edward Dodwell, Views in Greece, from Drawings by Edward 
Dodwell, Esq., FSA. &%c. (London: Rodwell and Martin, 1821). 


On Greek intellectuals lamenting the spoliation of the Parthenon see, for example, the 
Athenian chronicler Ioannis Benizelos, as cited in Tolias, “‘An Inconsiderate Love of the 
Arts.” Yannis Hamilakis, whose “Indigenous Archaeologies in Ottoman Greece” can be 
found in this volume, has published extensively on the phenomenon of popular appropria- 
tion of classical artifacts. 

The most thorough study of the event that does include a genuine concern for the Otto- 
man side of the story is Williams, “Lord Elgin’s Firman,’ 49-76. 

[Sir Henry Ellis], The British Museum: Elgin and Phigaleian Marbles, vol. 1 (London: 
Charles Knight, 1833), 2. This book was published some thirty years after Elgin’s act, and 
some fifteen years after the friezes entered the British Museum, as part of the “Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge” sponsored by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


Ibid., 3. 
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10 Ibid., 4. 
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Elgin Marbles: Letter from the Chevalier Antonio Canova on the Sculptures in the British 
Museum, and Two Memoirs Read to the Royal Institute of France, by the Chevalier Visconti... 
with the Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons, Minutes of Evidence, 
Appendix, €Sc., vol. 2 (London: John Murray, 1816), 3-4. The Select Committee had con- 
vened to examine Lord Elgin’s request that the British Museum purchase his collection 


of Athenian finds. 
Tbid., xxiv-xxvi. The full text is as follows: 


Translation from the Italian of a Fermatin or Official Letter from the Caimacan Pasha, (who 
filled the office of Grand Vizier at The Porte, during that Minister's absence in Egypt) addressed 
to The Cadi or Chief Judge, and to The Vaivode or Governor of Athens, in 1801. 


AFTER the usual introductory compliments, and the salutation of Peace,—It is hereby 
signified to you, that our sincere Friend his Excellency Lord Elgin, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary from the Court of England to the Porte of Happiness, hath represented to us, that 
it is well known that the greater part of the Frank (i.e. Christian) Courts are anxious to 
read and investigate the books, pictures or figures, and other works of science of the ancient 
Greek philosophers: and that in particular, the ministers or officers of state, philosophers, 
primates and other individuals of England, have a remarkable taste for the drawings, or 
figures or sculptures, remaining ever since the time of the said Greeks, and which are to 
be seen on the shores of the Archipelago and in other parts; and have in consequence 
from time to time sent men to explore and examine the ancient edifices, and drawings or 
figures. And that some accomplished Dilettanti of the Court of England, being desirous 
to see the ancient buildings and the curious figures in the City of Athens, and the old 
walls remaining since the time of the Grecians, which now subsist in the interior part 
of the said place; his Excellency the said Ambassador hath therefore engaged five Eng- 
lish painters, now dwelling at Athens, to examine and view, and also to copy the figures 
remaining there, ab antiquo: And he hath also at this time expressly besought us that an 
Official Letter may be written from hence, ordering that as long as the said painters shall 


‘be eniployed in going in and out of the said citadel of Athens, which is the place of their 


occupations; and in fixing scaffolding round the ancient Temple of the Idols there; and in 
moulding the ornamental sculpture and visible figures thereon, in plaster or gypsum; and 
in measuring the remains of other old ruined buildings there; and in excavating when they 
find it necessary the foundations, in order to discover inscriptions which may have been 
covered in the rubbish; that no interruption may be given them, nor any obstacle thrown 
in their way by the Disdar (or commandant of the citadel) or any other person: that no 
one may meddle with the scaffolding or implements they may require in their works; and 
that when they wish to take away any pieces of stone with old inscriptions or figures thereon, 
that no opposition be made thereto. 


We therefore have written this Letter to you, and expedited it by Mr. Philip Hunt, an 
English gentleman, Secretary of the aforesaid Ambassador, in order that as soon as you 
shall have understood its meaning, namely, that it is the explicit desire and engagement 
of this Sublime Court endowed with all eminent qualities, to favour such requests as the 
above-mentioned, in conformity with what is due to friendship, sincerity, alliance and 
good will subsisting ab antiguo between the Sublime and ever durable Ottoman Court 
and that of England, and which is on the side of both those Courts manifestly encreas- 
ing; particularly as there is no harm in the said figures and edifices being thus viewed, 
contemplated, and designed. Therefore, after having fulfilled the duties of hospitality, and 
given a proper reception to the aforesaid Artists, in compliance with the urgent request 
of the said Ambassador to that effect, and because it is incumbent on us to provide that 
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they meet no opposition in walking, viewing, or contemplating the figures and edifices 
they may wish to design or copy; or in any of their works of fixing scaffolding, or using 
their various implements; It is our desire that on the arrival of this Letter you use your 
diligence to act conformably to the instances of the said Ambassador, as long as the said 
five Artists dwelling at Athens shall be employed in going in and out of the said citadel of 
Athens, which is the place of their occupations; or in fixing scaffolding around the ancient 
Temple of the Idols, or in modelling with chalk or gypsum the said ornaments and visible 
figures thereon; or in measuring the fragments and vestiges of other ruined edifices; or in 
excavating, when they find it necessary, the foundations, in search of inscriptions among 
the rubbish; that they be not molested by the said Disdar (or commandant of the citadel) 
nor by any other persons, nor even by you (to whom this Letter is addressed;) and that 
no one meddle with their scaffolding or implements, nor hinder them from taking away 
any pieces of stone with inscriptions or figures. In the above-mentioned manner, see that ye 
demean and comport yourselves. 


(Signed with a signet.) 
SEGED ABDULLAH KAIMACAN. 


NB. — The words in Italian rendered in two places “any pieces of stone,” are “qualche 
pezzi di pietra.” 

Ahmed Cevdet, Turib-i Cevdet, vol. 7 (Istanbul: Matbaa-i Osmaniye, AH 1309 [AD 
1892]), 49, 143-45. Ottoman names can be confusing, therefore it may be useful to point 
out that despite appearances, Seyyid Abdullah Pasha and Omer Pasazade Elhac Abdullah 
Pasha are one and the same person: Seyyid is a title that refers to the person's (alleged) 
descent from the Prophet Muhammad; Omer Pasazade means “son of Omer Pasha” and 
may or may not be used in a name; and “Elhac’” simply denotes that the person has made 
his pilgrimage to Mecca. So in both cases, we are talking of Abdullah Pasha, occupying 
the office of kaymakam. 


At the time, as a reminder of centuries of close ties between Italy and the empire, Italian 
was still the most commonly used lingua franca in the Ottoman lands, and many Otto- 
man court documents, particularly frmans, were translated first into Italian, thence into 
other European languages. 


‘The five artists are not named in the firman but are known to have been Giovanni Battista 
Lusieri, painter of the king of Naples; Vincenzo Balestra and Sebastian Ittar, architectural 
draftsmen; Feodor Ivanovich, known as the Calmuck, a figure painter; and two molders, 
Bernardino Ledus and Vincenzo Rosati, see Williams, “Lord Elgin’s Firman,” 61. 


It is interesting, but perhaps not surprising, that the British Museum has maintained 
Lord Elgin’s interpretation of qualche as meaning “any” in the informative panel located 
next to the friezes today. The same interpretation characterizes the detailed study made 
of the Italian translation by Dyfri Williams in “Lord Elgin’s Firman,” 55. Authoritative 


ne 


dictionaries define the indefinite article qualche as meaning “a few, “some,” or “only a 
few”; it can mean “any” only when used in the negative, interrogative, or doubtful sense, 
see Ragazzini dizionario inglese-italiano/italiano-inglese (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1967), 1531; 
Giacomo Devoto and Gian Carlo Oli, I/ Dizionario della lingua italiana (Florence: Le 


Monnier, 1995), 1564. 

For a catalogue of these objects see Elgin Marbles... Report ‘from the Select Committee, vol. 
1, xxvii-xlii. The friezes alone comprise some 247 linear feet in 56 slabs; plus'15 metopes, 
17 figures from the pediments, and a truly impressive number of other objects and arti- 
facts: sculptures, fragments, urns, cippi, altars, and inscriptions. 


[Ellis], The British Museum: Elgin and Phigaleian Marbles, vol. 1, 4. 
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Basbakanlik Osmanl: Arsivi (the Ottoman section of the Prime Minister's Archives, 
Istanbul, Ottoman State Archives, hereafter BOA), C.HR, 105/5206, AH 1216 (AD 
1801); BOA, C.HR, 174/8692, AH 1216 (AD 1801). 


Rather surprisingly there exists a document, dating from 1577, that imposes a severe pro- 
hibition on the sale of antiquities to foreigners in Athens, and bans local Christians from 
using them in building churches: “Order to the bey of Euboea and the kadis of Athens, 
Livadia and Istefe: As a petition was submitted to my Threshold of Felicity declaring that 
in places under your jurisdiction some carved marble columns | yonulmus mermer direkler) 
and porphyry marbles [sic, somaki mermerler] were taken by the infidels [hefere taifesi] to 
build churches and were sold to foreign infidels [Aarbi kafirlere], I decree that upon receiving 
[this order] you must place such columns and porphyry marbles in appropriate locations 
under your jurisdiction and prevent the infidels from buying them,” BOA, Miithimme, 
vol. 33, f.181, hiikiim 357, AH 985 (AD 1577). For a (very deficient) earlier publication 
of this document see Paksoy, “Baz: Belgeler,” 202-3, 213). 


BOA, C.HR, 61/3049, AH 1214 (AD 1799); BOA, C.HR, 18/893, AH 1214 (AD 1800). 


Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres (hereafter AMAE), Constantinople 
embassy series, petition register 61, petitions 24 and 48. I consulted these registers in the 
early 1990s, when they had recently surfaced at the Palais de France in Istanbul. They 
have since been sent to France and are now preserved at the ministry's archival center in 
Nantes, in series A of the Constantinople section. 
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AMAE, AAFC, 61/12, 61/25; 61/12; 61/24, 61/25, 61/48; 61/25; 61/12; 61/24, 61/25, 
61/48; 61/12; 61/12; and 61/24, 61/25, 61/48, respectively. 


AMAE, AAFC, 61/25. 
Ibid. 
See Tolias, “‘An Inconsiderate Love of the Arts.’” 


“It may not be unworthy of remark,” the British Select Committee notes in its investiga- 
tive report, “that the only other piece of Sculpture which was ever removed from its place 
for the purpose of export was taken by Mr. Choiseul-Gouffier, when he was Ambassa- 
dor from France to the Porte; but whether he did it by express permission, or some less 
ostensible way, no means of ascertaining are within the reach of your Committee. It was 
undoubtedly at various times an object with the French Government to obtain possession 
of some of these valuable remains, and it is probable, according to the testimony of Lord 
Aberdeen and others, that at no great distance of time they might have been removed by 
that government from their original site, if they had not been taken away, and secured for 
this country, by Lord Elgin,” Elgin Marbles... Report from the Select Committee, vol. 2, 7. 


Lord Elgin, who was ambassador to the Porte from August 1799 to 1803. 
Dersaadet, one of the names given to Istanbul. 
Reisii'l-kiittab, literally, chief of scribes, the official in charge of foreign affairs. 


George Elphinstone, Viscount Keith (1746-1823), vice admiral of the British navy, was 
from November 1799 to 1802 commander-in-chief of the Mediterranean fleet. 

Hagios Stefanos (Saint Stephen), which the Ottomans called Ayastefanos, is today’s 
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BOA, HAT 237/13169, AH 1214 (AD 1799-1800). The “loan money” mentioned in the 


text is otherwise unexplained. 
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On the multilayered mythologies of Istanbul see, for example, Henry Carnoy and Jean 
Nicolaidés, Traditions populaires de Constantinople et de ses environs (Paris: La Tradition, 
1892); Henry Carnoy and Jean Nicolaidés, Folklore de Constantinople (Paris: La Tradi- 
tion, 1894); Stéphane Yerasimos, La fondation de Constantinople et de Sainte-Sophie dans 
les traditions turques: Légendes d empire (Istanbul and Paris: Institut Francais d’Etudes 
Anatoliennes and Librairie d’Amérique et d’Orient J. Maisonneuve, 1990). Specifically 
related to Athens and to Evliya Celebi’s seventeenth-century description of it, see Pierre 
A. MacKay, “A Turkish Description of the Tower of the Winds,” American Journal of 
Archaeology 73 (1969): 468-69. 
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also known as the Sinan Pasha Kiosk, was a sixteenth-century dependence of the palace, 
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British Museum: Elgin and Phigaleian Marbles, vol. 1, 3. 


BOA, HAT 1277/49548, AH 1225 (AD 1810). The ambassador at the time was probably 
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BOA, HAT 1277/49548/A, AH 1226 (AD 1811). 
BOA, HAT 1277/49548/B, AH 1226 (AD 1811). 


One is reminded of Salomon Reinach’s comment in 1883: “As to the Greek and Roman 
antiquities that are in its hands, or that lie on the domains it possesses, [the Turkish gov- 
ernment] has the right to consider them more or less as we consider construction rubble 
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Reinach, “Le vandalisme moderne en Orient,” Revue des deux mondes 156 (March-April 
1883): 165-66. 
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the Dragoman of the Fleet, Nikolaos Mourouzis, from seizing the “stone idol that the 
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that it was “the custom that one should be able to sell his own property to whomever he 
wanted” (kisi kendii malint diledigiine furuht edegeliib), see Alain Pasquier, La Venus de Milo 
et les Aphrodites du Louvre (Paris: Réunion des Musées Nationaux, 1985), 27. 
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T. Cadell, 1832); and John L. Comstock, History of the Greek Revolution; Compiled from 
Official Documents of the Greek Government (New York: William W. Reed, 1828). 
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George Finlay, History of the Greek Revolution, vol. 1 (Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1861), 347. 


John L. Comstock, History of the Greek Revolution; Compiled from Official Documents of the 
Greek Government (New York: William W. Reed, 1828), 483. 


BOA, HAT 943/40671A, AH 1241 (AD 1826). 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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Letter, Franz Xavier, Freiherr von Ottenfels-Gschwind, to Clemens, Prince Metternich, 
May 10, 1823, in Philip P. Argenti, ed., Diplomatic Archive of Chios, 1577-1841, vol. 1 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1954), 450. 


BOA, HAT 943/40671A, AH 1241 (AD 1826). 


Ibid. The Vendéme Column is of stone sheathed in bronze from Austrian (and Russian) 
cannon captured at the Battle of Austerlitz, on December 2, 1805. 


At that time, the word millet was not yet used in its future meaning of nation or people, but 
rather to describe a community of the same faith, especially referring to non-Muslims. 
This use of millet to describe the Ottoman nation in general, and Muslims in particular, 
must have puzzled the pasha; this is a typical example of a concept that made sense in 
the English version of the letter, but whose translation was, to say the least, awkward. 


BOA, HAT 943/40671A, AH 1241 (AD 1826). 


Gordon, History of the Greek Revolution, 367-68. Further confirmation can be found in 
the Times: “A French paper says, that Commodore Hamilton has obtained through the 
English Ambassador at Constantinople, a firman from the Porte ordering the Pacha, who 
has recovered possession of Napoli [i-e., Nauplia], to respect and preserve the antiquities 
of that city.” The reference to Nauplia was an error, as the paper explained the following 
day: “Erratum.—In the paragraph stating that a Firman had been obtained to protect the 
antiquities of Athens, ‘Napoli’ was by mistake inserted for that city,” The Times (London), 
September 4, 1826, 2, col. D; ibid., September 5, 1826, 2, col. C. 

Gordon, History of the Greek Revolution, 376. 

“The Porte has received, on the 25th of August, by means of some Tartars from the camp 
of Redschid Pasha, the news of the capture of Athens, which took place on the 5th of 
August, after an obstinate resistance of the garrison, most of whom have been massacred. 
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Porte attaches less importance to this than to the voluntary submission of thirty-two vil- 


lages of Attica, which have sent deputies to the Seraskier, and have promised to remain 
tranquil,” Te Times (London), September 30, 1826, 2, col. A. 
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Mehmed Resid Pasha, letter to the Grand Vizier, September 1826, cited in Gordon, His- 
tory of the Greek Revolution, vol. 2, 353. 


Quoted in Yiicel Demirel, Tamer Erdogan, and Nuri Akbayar, eds., Vak’aniivis Ahmed 
Lutfi Efendi Tarihi, vol. 1 (Istanbul: Tarih Vakfi and Yap: Kredi Yayinlari, 1999), 46. This 
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The Times (London), June 18, 1827, 2, col. A. 


The Times (London), July 2, 1827, 2, col. D; Journal des débats politiques et littéraires, Jane 
19, 1827, 4, col. B. 


The Times (London), July 10, 1827, 2, col. A. 


See O. Sermed Moukhtar, Musée militaire ottoman situé a Ste-Irene, place de Top-Kapou- 
Sérail: Guide (Constantiople: Imperimerie Nedjmi-Istikbal, 1920), 30, for further details 
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Takvim-i Vekayi, 2053, AH 1 Zilkade 1285 (AD February 13, 1869), 1, col. B—C; “Loi 
sur les fouilles archéologiques en Turquie,” Levant Times and Shipping Gazette, March 19, 
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“Local News,” Levant Times and Shipping Gazette, March 22, 1869.75 BOA, LSD,11/547 
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John Turtle Wood (1821-90) owed his fame to his excavations in Ephesos, financed by 
the British Museum, and particularly to his discovery of the Artemision; see John Turtle 
Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, Including the Site and Remains of the Great Temple of Diana 
(London: Longmans, Green, 1877; and John ‘Turtle Wood, Modern Discoveries on the Site 
of Ancient Ephesus (London: Religious Tract Society, 1890). 
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FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE IstanBuUL ARCHAEOLOGICAL Museums 


Figure of a priest 


Roman, second century AD, marble, Ephesos 
60 T, accessioned 1870 


Archaeology and Cultural Politics: 


Ottoman-Austrian Relations 


HUBERT SZEMETHY 


The Ottoman Empire and the Habsburg monarchy are connected by a long 
history. From the sixteenth to the twentieth century the two rival empires were 
linked by a web of deep contacts and cultural transfers that continue to have 
important repercussions for cultural politics today.1 


Among European powers the Austrian Empire (from 1867 to 1918 Austria- 
Hungary) had a unique position with respect to the Ottomans. As a large Christian 
nation on the Ottoman border, it served (and saw itself) as a bulwark of western 
culture against the conquerors intruding into Europe from the east. The two 
powers clashed repeatedly: in the first Turkish Siege of Vienna in 1529, in the 
Battle of Vienna in 1683, and in the Great Turkish War of Leopold I (1683-99).2 
Austria succeeded twice in repelling the attackers, thanks to military prowess 
and a fair share of luck, but these frequent incursions left a lasting impression. 


Since the late Middle Ages the image of the Ottomans had been character- 
ized in Christian Europe by a sense of permanent existential conflict. The capture 
of Constantinople by Sultan Mehmed II in 1453 and the menacing advance of 
Ottoman forces westward created the idea of an inexorable enemy. This politically 
and religiously motivated vision was defined for the public in sermons against 
the Turks, pamphlets, newspapers, single-sheet woodcuts, prints, and paintings. 
Anti-Ottoman propaganda (Tiirkenfurcht in the German of Austria-Hungary) 
worked with stereotypical images in which the Turks were consistently repre- 
sented as carrying out atrocities and possessing inhuman, negative attributes. 


But if the military conflicts between the two empires have received the 
greatest attention, diplomatic relations were as significant.4 From 1574 on, 
almost without interruption, the Habsburg court stationed permanent envoys 
at the Sublime Porte to maintain a balance of powers. Over time Habsburg and 
Ottoman diplomacy established extensive nondenominational and transcultural 
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connections. After the wars of the 1500s and 1600s, in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century peace treaties between the Habsburgs and the Ottomans led to an 
era of economic and cultural interchange and paved the way for a détente and 
a normalization of relations between Europe and the Ottoman Empire. ‘This 
peace corresponded to the Enlightenment in Europe on the one hand and the 
expansion south and westward of the Russian Empire on the other. ‘The shift 
changed Europe’s relationship with the Ottoman Empire permanently. 


The Austrian stance toward the Ottoman Empire became increasingly 
moderate; in the era of Prince Metternich (1773-1859) it aimed at maintain- 
ing the political status quo.’ A permanent Turkish ambassador was installed at 
Vienna in 1797 while Austrian interests were represented by the Internuncio, 
the Habsburg ambassador to the Sublime Porte in Constantinople.’ During 
the nineteenth century Vienna was the diplomatic linchpin between the Otto- 
man Empire and western Europe as a whole. Cultural contacts intensified in 
science, medicine, archaeology, and art history, and the European image of the 
Turks changed rapidly, as became evident in their changed depiction in art, lit- 
erature, and music. As fear of the Ottomans disappeared, interest grew in their 
exotic way of life: Oriental dress, carpets, draperies, and fairy tales were admired. 
Representations with exotic themes emerged and portraits in Ottoman costume 
became a vogue. It was the beginning of a shift from fear of the exotic east to a 


fashion for Orientalist style.’ 


An early case in point is Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach (165 6-1723), 
the celebrated and influential architect of the Habsburg Baroque, who drew 
elaborate scenes of Ottoman and classical monuments, although he never got 
closer to the Ottoman Empire than Dalmatia (fig. 99). His Karlskirche, begun 
in 1715, incorporated elements of ancient Roman monuments and the Hagia 
Sophia, perhaps because Vienna aspired to be a New Rome, like Constantinople 
in former times. His 1721 Entwurf einer historischen Architektur, based on visual 
and written sources, included drawings of great historical buildings of the whole 
orbis terrarum, among them numerous images of the temples at Ephesos, mosques 
of Constantinople, and other monuments, many imaginatively reconstructed, 
sometimes fantastically. 


In this context interest in antiquities intensified in the Habsburg Empire in 
the eighteenth century, arising as a taste for antiquarianism, influenced by the 
Enlightenment, in particular from Germany, and for the nascent discipline of 
archaeology. Since the sixteenth century the Habsburgs had been collectors of 
art objects and antiquities, especially paintings, coins, gems, and medals. ‘They 
had acquired such outstanding pieces as the Gemma Augustea, under Rudolf 
II (1552-1612), the Amazonian Sarcophagus in the seventeenth century, and 
the Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus under Charles VI (1685-1740), who 
combined various Habsburg holdings to establish a unified imperial collection. 
But at the same time the famous antiquities collection of Prince Eugene of Savoy 
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was sold abroad—the Herculaneum Women sculptures to Dresden in 1736, the 
so-called Praying Boy statue to Berlin.9 This collection was just one of many that 
had been created by enthusiastic art collectors, especially among the aristocracy. 


Foreign scholars were engaged as directors of the imperial antiquities collec- 
tion. But beyond these appointments the Habsburgs did not show great interest 
in antiquities. A 1760 decree of Maria Theresa states that one should “not care 
so much for these distant, gray antiquities, but focus on the recent history of 
the ... country.”10 Excavations, of growing interest to European scholars at the 
time, cost a pretty penny and the Habsburgs did not want to provide financing. 
Nevertheless, in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries rich troves 
of antiquities were unearthed in various parts of the monarchy and the imperial 
family was aggressive in acquiring many of them. A decree of 1812 arranged for 
all finds within Austria’s borders to be sent to the Kaiserlich-Konigliches Miinz- 
und Antikenkabinett (Imperial and Royal Cabinet of Coins and Antiquities) in 
Vienna. By donation and sometimes by the purchase of private collections—in 
most cases of Roman art from Italy—the imperial collection grew significantly." 


But overall, the impulse to acquire antiquities began in Habsburg culture 
largely as a private interest, with little government sponsorship or indeed atten- 
tion. Individuals intrigued by classical and ancient history drove the first Austrian 
investigations in Ottoman lands. This peculiarity, together with a sense of the 
nearness of Ottoman culture and centuries of exchanges with it, colored their work. 


The Oriental Academy and the Beginnings of Habsburg 
Archaeology in the Ottoman Empire 


It is no accident that the first Austrian experts in antiquity in the Ottoman 
Empire were diplomats in the famed Habsburg bureaucracy, for the civil service 
was exceptionally well-informed. The Imperial and Royal Academy of Oriental 
Languages, later named the Oriental Academy, played a special role in this and 
in the amelioration of Habsburg-Ottoman relations.12 It was founded in 1754 
by Empress Maria Theresa on the recommendation of her chancellor of state, 
Wenzel Anton, Prince von Kaunitz, a towering figure in Habsburg politics 
during the Enlightenment.13 The aim of the institution, the first of its kind in 
the world, was to train a new generation of diplomatic personnel in interna- 
tional relations. The first director (1754-69) was Father Joseph Franz, who had 
worked in Constantinople, training the young men known as language boys 
(Sprachknaben ox jeunes des langues) at the Austrian Internunciature. In preparing 
young men for the Habsburg diplomatic service, a special emphasis was placed 
on teaching Oriental languages, especially Turkish, but also Farsi and Arabic, 
and on studying local manners and lifestyles (fig. 100). Thanks to the academy, 
by the late eighteenth century Austrian civil servants were thoroughly trained 
in Oriental languages. This was of course good for relations between Austria 
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jig. 99 
Johann Fischer von Erlach, “The Temple of Diana at Ephesos,” from Entwurf einer 
historischen Architektur (Plan for a History of Architecture), 1721, Institut fiir Kunstgeschichte 
der Universitat Wien, UNIDAM. 
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jig. 100 
“Happy is the man who can speak with Turks in their own tongue,” image from the title page 


of a Habsburg Turkish dictionary, Johann Mathias Korabinsky’s Versuch eines kleinen turkischen 
Worterbuchs mit beygesetzten deutsch-ungarisch und bohmischen Bedeutungen und einer kurzgefaften 
tiirkischen Sprachlehre, Pressburg, 1788. The image suggests the friendly attitude toward the Turks 


at one moment in the long relationship between the two empires. 
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and the Ottoman Empire; as a corollary it also promoted an active interest in 
the culture of the modern Orient and in its history.1* The institution was incor- 
porated into the University of Vienna and a program in international law was 
added. At the end of the nineteenth century it was reorganized as the Imperial 
and Royal Consular Academy, with Occidental and Oriental sections and an 
expanded economics program. 


The academy produced numerous distinguished statesmen, scholars, Ori- 
entalists, and diplomats. The best-known graduate was Joseph Freiherr von 
Hammer-Purgstall, who served in the Austrian embassy to the Sublime Porte 
at the turn of the nineteenth century.’ Hammer-Purgstall is a striking figure: 
well before the disciplines of archaeology or classical and Oriental studies had 
been developed in academia he produced substantial original, highly scholarly 
research. Though he spent only a few years in the Ottoman Empire, he collected 
hundreds of manuscripts and traveled the Levant extensively. His achievements 
include significant discoveries, documentation, and analysis. In the course of his 
journeys he identified the Temple of Aphrodite of Paphos near the village of 
Kouklia on Cyprus.16 


Like his French, British, and German colleagues, he brought sculptures back 
to Vienna. In 1800 a second-century BC inscription honoring Ptolemy Eupator 
was found in Old Paphos; Hammer-Purgstall donated it to the Viennese Impe- 
rial and Royal Cabinet of Coins and Antiquities.17 From 1811 on he worked 
in Vienna as an interpreter for the court and devoted himself to research. He 
translated a number of Oriental authors into German, making them accessible to 
a Middle European audience, and produced hundreds of publications on Otto- 
man and classical subjects. Through these activities he almost singlehandedly 
stimulated new interest in Oriental studies, especially Turkish. He was no mere 
amateur antiquarian collector, but presented his research with scholarly detail: 
he accompanied his texts with maps and reproductions of inscriptions and in 
his descriptions always drew connections to antiquities.1? His magnum opus is 
a monumental ten-volume history of the Ottoman Empire that draws upon 
Ottoman and western sources and was later translated into French, Italian, and 
Turkish. Despite necessary amendments and errata, it remains an indispensable 
work today. In 1847 the imperial Academy of Sciences was established based 
on his proposal, and he was elected its first president. 


After him Anton Freiherr von Prokesch-Osten earned great praise for his 
diplomatic work in the Levant, especially his intervention in 1833 in the crisis in 
Egypt provoked by the rise to power of Mehmed Ali.21 He spent many years in 
Athens and was later stationed in Constantinople as an envoy and ambassador. 
As well as being an adroit politician, Prokesch-Osten made a name for himself 
as an archaeologist in Greece and Asia Minor. Like Hammer-Purgstall he pub- 
lished significant texts and his virtuoso descriptions ignited enthusiasm for the 
Orient in Austria.22 He established contacts with leading German scholars and 
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wrote articles on epigraphy for the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, a collec- 
tion of Greek inscriptions organized by the Berlin philologist August Boeckh, 
as well as on numismatics and archaeology. 


Such contributions by talented, ardent individuals were the foundation of 
classical and Orientalist scholarship in the Habsburg Empire. Ihe government 
was less enthusiastic. Unlike France, Britain, and Germany, which by now were 
competing with one another for preeminence in classical acquisitions as an aspect 
of their own imperial ambitions, the Habsburgs did not see such activities as 
having great importance for the state. In the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century they did spend money to acquire valuable antiquities collections from 
Austrian officials such as Vincenz Maria von Rainer zu Harbach, Angelo de 
France, and Count Anton Lamberg-Sprinzenstein. But funding of that kind was 
never again made available and for a long time they displayed little ambition to 
acquire more antiquities or to adequately display for the public those they already 
possessed. Nor did they finance excavations, until Alexander Conze, supported 
by politicians of vision, started his intense archaeological research program in 
the 1870s. As Alfons Lhotsky notes in his unrivaled history of the collections 
of the Kunsthistorisches Museum, “Habsburg interest in the works of antiquity 
was much less than we might expect for that time.” 


As the Habsburgs were uninterested in supporting archaeological enterprises, 
Metternich did not encourage Austrians to carry out archaeological research; 
indeed, he even prohibited Austrian scholars from taking part in the activities of 
the Deutsches Archiologisches Institut, founded by Germans in Rome in 1829, 
under the sponsorship of the crown prince of Prussia, Friedrich Wilhelm IV— 
although Metternich himself was honorary president of this foreign institution. 


Empires in the Modern World 


A high point in Habsburg-Ottoman relations was the visit of Sultan Abdiilaziz 
to Vienna in 1867. On his tour through Europe the sultan had already visited 
the Exposition Universelle in Paris as well as London, Brussels, Koblenz, and 
Nuremberg, before coming to Vienna to take part in negotiations about con- 
structing a railway through the Balkans. This amicable visit was celebrated as a 
very special occasion by the Viennese populace, who extended a warm welcome 
to him. Until then the ruler of the Ottomans had been seen only as an oppo- 
nent or conqueror; Abdiilaziz was the first sultan to set foot on Austrian soil as 
a friendly sovereign. Press reports emphasized the points in common between 
the Austrian and the Ottoman Empire. The front page of the Newe Freie Presse, 
a Vienna daily newspaper, pronounced: 
Tomorrow Abdul Aziz Khan, thirty-second Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, 
arrives fcom London. Until now Vienna has seen the “believer” only as an enemy 


in our neighborhood. Twice the Turks, in their desire for conquest, have forced 
their way to the very gates of Vienna, and each time Vienna stood as a barrier 
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that they could not be permitted to cross. For years they ruled Hungary as its 
overlord until it too was freed by Vienna from their domination. Not two hundred 
years have passed since Vienna last faced a Turkish siege, but great changes have 
occurred in both Austria and Turkey since that time. Vienna is no longer the 
residence of the German Emperor and the Turks, as a people, have ceased to be 
bent on conquest. Once viewed as the nightmare of their enemies, widely feared 
and respected, both Austria and Turkey are today great states. Both are hard- 
pressed from without and in need of high-level internal reform; both stand at the 
outset of a great and difficult process of improvement; the continued existence 
of each is equally threatened, and both are equally indispensable to maintain 
the balance of powers of Europe, if Europe does not wish to become the prey of 
Russia's panslavic appetites.2¢ 


In short, the image of the Turks had changed from barbaric enemy to cultivated 
friend. 


In 1869 Emperor Franz Joseph I paid a return visit to the sultan in Istanbul 
(fig. 101). Although common interests emerged from these mutual state visits, 
the divide between the two empires could not be completely bridged, due in 
part to the antipathy of Emperor Franz Joseph for the Turks.2” 


Still, a change in political relations was also visible at the cultural level. 
In 1873 Vienna hosted a Weltausstellung, a world’s fair, and the Sublime Porte 
participated with a large pavilion. Both sides knew how politically important 
an appealing depiction of the Ottoman Empire was. The organization of this 
representative entry onto the world stage was put into the hands of Osman 
Hamdi, future director of the Imperial Museum in Istanbul and member of a 
prominent bureaucratic family of the Ottoman Empire.” His father, Ibrahim 
Edhem, had been a statesman and bureaucrat under three sultans (Abdtilmecid, 
Abdiilaziz, and Abdiilhamid), Ottoman ambassador to Berlin and Vienna, and 
finally Grand Vizier, the closest confidant and highest adviser of the sultan. 
Osman Hamdi had attended school in Paris in 1860-68 and had enrolled in law 
school there, but had soon turned to the fine arts, apparently studying painting 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts under Jean-Léon Géréme.” 


Joseph Ritter von Schwegel, the Austrian consul general in Istanbul, had 
been entrusted with establishing a dedicated Oriental section, of which the Otto- 
man buildings were to be part.30 The design and decorative style of the pavilions 
reveals how popular was the taste for artistic manifestations of the Orient at this 
time. The Oriental quarter, comprising displays from Egypt, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Persia, the Ottoman Empire, Siam (Thailand), Japan, and China, was intended 
to be a magnet for visitors to the exposition (fig. 102). 


The Turkish contribution consisted of several buildings: the Turkish Pavilion, 
with a copy of the great fountain of Sultan Ahmed ITI in Istanbul; a large edifice 
called the Cercle Oriental, or Oriental Club; a traditional Turkish residence with 
harem and selamlik (women’s and men’s quarters), with ornamented ceilings and 
windows, and cupboards and doors with precious inlays; a Turkish bazaar; and 
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a Turkish coffeehouse where waterpipes were offered, waiters wore red fez and 
shalvar pants, and waitresses dressed in Oriental garb. Its exotic air made this 
section of the fair very popular with visitors. The main attraction, however, was 


Der Kaiser in Konstantinopel. 
Der Einzug des Kaisers Gber die Perabricke. 


an exhibition of precious jewelry and weapons on loan from the sultan.31 The 
| Ottoman buildings were complemented by the publication of two scholarly 
books on architecture and the diversity of costume in the empire. For the latter, 
which won a prize from the fair’s organizers, Osman Hamdi collaborated with 
| the leading photographer in the Ottoman Empire, Pascal Sébah.3? An immediate 
consequence of the increased interest in the Orient after the exposition was the 
establishment of an Orientalisches Museum in Vienna to promote knowledge 
about the Orient and aid trade relations.% 


Despite all this enthusiasm and the generally warmer relations between the 
two Great Powers, Sultan Abdiilaziz did not attend the World’s Fair. The com- 
plexities of Balkan politics were to blame. The Austro-Hungarian government 
was courting the Ottoman vassal states of Montenegro, Romania, and Serbia 

fede | and the emperor held special receptions for their leaders at which the Turkish 
Emperor Franz Joseph I visits Constantinople in 1867- | ambassador could not be present. This was seen as an open affront to the Turk- 


ish ambassador and led to his departure.3 


Cultural Politics and Archaeology 


Given the close ties between the two powers, it is perhaps surprising that by 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when other European states were financ- 
ing exploration and collecting objects for newly founded museums, Austrian 
archaeology in the Ottoman Empire continued to be carried out mainly by 
private individuals, while official Austria played only a very passive role. There 
is no comparison between its modest activities and the archaeological work of 
other Great Powers; for example, General Luigi Palma di Cesnola, who was both 
the American and Russian consul at the time, lived in Larnaca on Cyprus and 


carried out large-scale archaeological excavations under government auspices, as 
did the French consul, Georges Colonna Ceccaldi. With their numerous finds 
they maintained a flourishing art trade with visiting private collectors and the 
most significant museums in Europe and America. 


One of these visitors was the Austrian vice admiral Georg Freiherr von Mil- 
losicz, an avid collector of classical antiquities and a distinguished numismatic 
scholar who was deputy head of the naval section of the Austrian Ministry of 
War.35 In 1871 he was stationed in the eastern Mediterranean and with the 
permission of the Sublime Porte carried out archaeological excavations near 
Smyrna. He also acquired several sculptures, recently discovered in Asia Minor, 


on behalf of the Imperial and Royal Cabinet of Coins and Antiquities. 


On Cyprus Millosicz acquired a larger-than-life votive statue from Pyla with 
the assistance of the English vice consul, Sir Robert Hamilton Lang (1836-1913). 
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It was bought by the Royal Cabinet in 1872 to complement a collection of 155 
Cypriot antiquities that had been acquired several years before from Cesnola.% 
These antiquities presumably originated in Idalion (modern Dali).’The circum- 
stances under which the statue left Cyprus on the frigate Habsburg are passed 
down in various anecdotes and shed light on the dubious practices of the art 
trade at the time.37 

Throughout his journey, which led him as far as the Syrian coast, Millosicz 
acquired a large number of statuettes, reliefs, terracotta objects, vases, and other 
small objects. These acquisitions formed the main part of his famous collection 
of approximately 1,100 ancient coins and 250 archaeological objects.3* After 
his death the collection found its way into the Austrian Imperial Antiquities 
Collection. Only a small part of it originated from Millosicz’s own excavations 
or through European art dealers; most had been bought from locals. It can be 
deduced from other, smaller collections of Austrian diplomats that Cyprus must 
have been a popular island for art collectors. From these, however, only a few 
objects entered public ownership. Overall, collecting in the Orient seems not 
to have been substantial. 


One such diplomat, Emanuel Graf Ludolf, had been in Asia Minor for long 
stretches of time since 1846 and led the Austrian embassy to the Sublime Porte 
from 1872 to 1874.40 He was a prominent collector and in the years between 
1873 and 1883 bequeathed forty-six Cypriot objects to the Austrian Museum 
for Art and Industry and the Imperial Antiquities Collection. For the most part 
the exact origin of these objects is not documented. 


In 1881 the Austrian Museum for Art and Industry acquired seventeen 
Cypriot objects from the diplomat Ludwig Przibram von Gladona, and in 1884 
the anthropological-ethnographic department of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory of Vienna obtained twenty-seven more archaeological finds from Cyprus 
from Adolph Ritter von Schulz, who had been Austrian consul general in Beirut 
between 1879 and 1894.” 


Although these collectors had government appointments, they were acting 
as private individuals in their acquisitions, not working on behalf of Austria. 


- The state continued to show little interest in archaeology for most of the nine- 


teenth century. Indeed, officially sanctioned archaeological research did not exist 
until 1869, when a professorship in classical archaeology was established at the 
University of Vienna. This arose from the fundamental reform of the education 
system. The professorship was crucial to the development of classical studies 
in Austria because until then archaeological research had been conducted only 
within Austria-Hungary, whereas other nations had already been concentrating 
for some time on exploration of the ancient cultures of the Near East. 


This local focus changed abruptly when Alexander Conze was appointed 
professor of archaeology at the university in 1869.43 It was “an incredible time 
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of aspiration in Vienna,” he later recalled, the heyday of historicism and classi- 
cism in Vienna, when under Emperor Franz Joseph I the awe-inspiring Neo- 
classical, Neorenaissance, and Beaux-Arts buildings on the Wiener Ringstrasse 
were built, including the Parliament, Akademie der Bildenden Kinste (fine-arts 
academy), opera, stock exchange, university, and Ministry of Justice.4 Interest in 
all things that broadened one’s horizon was booming and creative forces were 
at work everywhere. 


The Excavations at Samothrace in 1873 and 1875 


By the time he graduated from university in Berlin in 1858 Conze had already 
visited Samothrace while traveling in the northern Greek islands.45 He later 
persuaded the emperor to permit him to carry out an archaeological expedition 
there—the first by the Austrian government, financed by the Ministry of Culture 
and Education. This happened as a consequence of two things: he published an 
article in the Wiener Zeitung newspaper in 1872, describing the important research 
to be carried out at the site, and he devised an elaborate plan for exploration 
that would garner interest from the ministry.4* The expedition was supported 
by commercial societies (for example, Austrian Lloyd, the steamship company), 
and by the Austrian navy, which contributed a warship, the corvette Zrinyi, for 
transport and protection and—not least—to make an impression on the local 
population. The ship’s crew also did surveying, drew maps, provided manpower 
for excavations and medical services, and managed money, mail, and food. 


With the help of Ludolf, the Austro-Hungarian ambassador in Istan- 
bul, Conze obtained permission from the Ottoman government to carry out 
excavations, which included the right to keep a portion of the archaeological 
finds.47 In 1865 the famous statue of Nike had been found on Samothrace and 
brought to the Louvre. Conze’s aim, however, was not to find precious gold or 
silver objects, beautiful vases or marbles, but rather to establish and carry out a 
scientific, systematic, and methodical investigation of the ruins of the sanctuary, 
to prospect in the hinterland, and to catalogue all discoveries, regardless of their 
artistic value. He was an innovator in comprehensive scientific exploration of 
an excavation site, including extensive photographic documentation—a newly 
emerging medium at the time. Later, in Pergamon, Conze again brought together 
archaeologists, architects, photographers, and geologists in close collaboration, 


as did Otto Benndorf in Lykia.+ 


When Conze launched his excavations at the sanctuary and ancient city 
of Samothrace in 1873, few excavations were under way at other classical sites: 
Heinrich Schliemann had started his “adventure” in Troy in 1871 but German 
archaeologists had not yet begun to work in Olympia.” The cooperation among 
specialists in different fields was not only fruitful at Samothrace; it proved to 
be exemplary for future endeavors. The expedition team consisted of Conze as 
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archaeologist, two architects (George Niemann and Alois Hauser), and a geolo- 
gist (Rudolf Hoernes). The Viennese photographer Wilhelm Burger acquainted 
Conze and the others with photography. He also prepared the camera and the 
glass plates, which he himself developed after the return of the expedition.‘ 


The team spent six well-planned weeks at the site in the spring of 1873. 
The aim was to construct a complete overview of life in ancient Samothrace, 
without distinguishing whether a find was important or minor, beautiful or 
pedestrian. Conze evaluated the finds strictly on the grounds of their contribu- 
tion to knowledge and understanding.*! 


Some of the unearthed sculptures and architectural samples were transported 
to Vienna. They were to be reassembled there, but this was not done until 1978, 
when the Ephesos Museum was built to house the finds from Samothrace and 
Ephesos.s2 Niemann and Hauser divided the work, with Hauser documenting 
the Doric temple while Niemann surveyed the well-known Arsinoeion. Together, 
all of these innovative approaches—use of a team of specialists from different 
fields, recording of all finds (buildings, ceramics, inscriptions), and pure docu- 
mentation through photography and architectural drawings—made the Austrian 
Samothrace expedition a pioneering model of modern scientific excavation.5 


In 1875 Conze, together with Niemann and Hauser, edited the first volume 
of the archaeological investigations at Samothrace.* In it they used photography 
for the first time, together with architectural drawing, forming an exemplary 
symbiotic relationship. The archaeologist Benndorf commented admiringly, 
“Conze’s publication goes into print, a carefully developed, diligently executed 
work, which pleases not only me, but also our minister and our government. 
It will be a sensation in Germany, especially because it shows how to lead an 
excavation and how to treat the finds.”55 


The publication of the first campaign was a demanding project and the 
team did not return to Samothrace until autumn 1875, again supported by a 
naval corvette, the Frundsberg. Niemann could not participate, but in addition 
to Conze, Hauser, and Burger, Otto Benndorf and two young students joined 
the project.s¢ The objective was to answer a number of open questions about 
the topography and architectural history of the Sanctuary of the Great Gods, a 
complex of mainly Hellenistic temples with older components. Because permis- 
sion to excavate was restricted to that year, only a few artifacts could be taken 
back to Vienna; of these, a section of a frieze and a fragmented capital from 
the Ptolemaion are especially noteworthy.” The majority of the artifacts of this 
second campaign were handed over to the Ottoman authorities in Gallipoli, 
unfortunately, most were lost during transport to Istanbul.ss 


In 1877 Conze left Vienna to become head of the antique sculpture col- 
lection at the Kénigliche Museen Berlin. He was succeeded by Benndorf, who 
came to Vienna from Prague. Benndorf continued Conze’s work, together with 
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the epigrapher Otto Hirschfeld and, after 1885, Eugen Bormann. In 1876, 
with Hirschfeld, Conze had founded the archaeological-epigraphic seminar at 
the University of Vienna, an innovative institute of study and research. Over 
the years numerous younger associates were groomed there in the many practi- 
cal skills needed for archaeology in the empire. In the course of several decades 
Benndorf convinced many influential individuals in affluent circles, as well as the 
Ministry of Culture and Education, to support his interests, especially scientific 
research in the Near East. 


However, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century the rapport between 
the Ottoman Empire.and Austria was badly damaged. In the Balkans, the Eastern 
Crisis of 1875-78 and the Congress of Berlin, which gave Austria the mandate 
to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina in the autumn of 1878, severely disrupted 
bilateral relations. It is probably no coincidence that in these years there were 
no more research expeditions to Turkey; Benndorf limited himself to journeys 
within the borders of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 


A Peaceful Competition of Nations 


In the spring of 1880, after finishing the second volume on Samothrace, Benndorf 
submitted a proposal to the Ministry of Culture and Education for support for 
further Austrian activities in the Near East. Austria must not lag behind other 
nations in research, he argued, emphasizing the symbolic value of such projects. 
He pointed to the example of Germany, which had done major archaeological 
work at Olympia and Pergamon: 


As nothing has been left undone to strike new and profitable paths, everyone 
will expect Austria to continue the archaeological explorations it has successfully 
launched in the east... . A particular reason [for such work] is that ancient 
sculpture is very sparsely represented in the rich art collection in Vienna.... 
While the acquisition of antiquities cannot be the sole, indeed not even the 
primary, goal in a study of an ancient site undertaken for a scientific purpose, it 
should nevertheless not remain merely an unfulfilled wish. 


He suggested that Austria concentrate efforts in the Ottoman Empire, especially 
in Lykia and Karia in Anatolia, where there were extensive and little-explored 
ruins. Several successful expeditions had been launched in these regions of Asia 
Minor in the first half of the century, notably by Britons.’ A new expedition, 
Benndorf proposed, should carry out reconnaissance with the assistance of an 
architect and a photographer. 


Benndorf’s proposal for a “peaceful competition” with Germany, Britain, 
France, and other nations fell on fertile soil at the ministries and other decision- 
making bodies. Over time, success in archaeological matters served more and more 
as a powerful manifestation of institutional and national competitive strength. 
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This concept of a nonmilitary rivalry among nations also played a key role in the 
world expositions that were popular in the nineteenth century. 


Competition between states was an important indicator of the level of 
development of the competing powers—not only in an economic sense but also 
in the fields of culture and science. The patriotic ambition to decorate museums 
with the treasures of foreign cultures was a component of national cultural self- 
representation. Impelled by nationalist enthusiasm, one state after another built 
and filled museums. The work was carried out as if in a public arena, as Ernst 
Curtius wrote in 1880.6 Under his direction the German excavations at Olympia, 
begun in 1875, became a matter of national awareness and a public issue. Full of 
pride, German media published numerous reports on the excavation and it served 
as a model for similar undertakings in several countries, including Austria.* 


This competition of nations, sometimes referred to as the “battle of the 
spades,” proceeded peacefully for a long time, but the scholarly rivalry was nev- 
ertheless intense and sometimes bitter. It was characterized in aggressive, even 
martial terms: archaeologists were described as having taken the lead, making 
up a deficit, or being on the warpath; their work was a rivalry, a competition, 
a scramble; their aim was hegemony, domination, and occupation; they were 
accused of pillage, looting, and scavenging. 


However, a great “national archaeological policy,” as pursued by Wilhelm II of 
Germany, still did not exist in Austria.” Germany had exerted itself to investigate 
promising excavation sites, particularly after the founding of its empire in 1871. 
Sponsored by the kaiser, excavations at Pergamon started in 1878; later excava- 
tions at Priene, Miletos, Babylon, Ashur, and Uruk also yielded many objects 
for the Berlin museums. The Habsburg Empire had no comparable patron in 
the highest spheres of society. Austria could only watch from the sidelines as 
spectacular sculptures, architectural monuments, and other prestigious acquisi- 
tions came to the British Museum and the Louvre from English and French 
operations in Nineveh, Nimrud, and Khorsabad. 


Meanwhile, in the Ottoman Empire the pressure of European imperialism 
led to radical changes in scientific methods as well as to an urgently needed reor- 
ganization of antiquities administration. The Ottomans maintained authority over 
most of the sites in the lands they controlled, with far-reaching consequences. In 
1869 the Ottoman Imperial Museum was established in Istanbul. An increase in 
the clandestine removal of antiquities led to the enactment of the first Ottoman 
laws for the protection of antiquities in 1869 and 1874.s Excavations became 
subject to authorization and were more strictly monitored than previously. ‘The 
myriad ongoing disputes and negotiations about the return of archaeological 
objects that continue to this day, with much passion, pathos, and investment of 
national pride, can be traced to this time. 
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Although the House of Habsburg was as imperialist and hegemonic in its 
thinking as the other empires of the nineteenth century, it remained reluctant and 
largely inactive in archaeological matters. In the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century it entered the competition among the European powers to explore the 
Mediterranean, driven by several factors. First, Austria~-Hungary’s economic 
situation improved, supported by an educated and economically strengthened 
middle class.6? Second, the world’s fairs in Paris in 1867 and in Vienna in 1873 
had sparked Habsburg interest in reaching cultural, scientific, and commercial 
parity with other nations. Lastly, Rudolf Eitelberger, the famous professor of 
art history in Vienna and founder and director of the Museum ftir Kunst und 
Industrie (today the Museum fiir Angewandte Kunst), made extraordinary efforts 
to promote the history of fine arts and the creation of museums.” 


Alexander Conze in particular piqued the interest of the general public in 
antiquities through his teaching, publications, public lectures, and accounts of 
his work in Samothrace. In a newspaper article published after a lecture at the 
Museum fiir Kunst und Industrie in 1872, he wrote: 


All this may stimulate us to reflect on why Vienna, capital of our state, whose 
flag and consulates are found throughout Greek-Turkish waters, has acquired so 
few art objects when compared to London. ... We know of so many beautiful 
places, so many ancient buried treasures; all we need do is to investigate a bit.7! 


Conze’s words had their effect, as did the successful exploration of Samo- 
thrace: Otto Benndorf was granted permission and funds for an expedition to 
Karia and Lykia. This project focused on the late-Hellenistic Temple of Hekate 
at Lagina in Karia, which had been discovered by the German Ludwig Ross 
and described in detail by the Briton Charles T. Newton. Benndorf wanted to 
study it with precision, using the techniques established at Samothrace. On the 
same expedition, farther to the east and south, in Lykia, the team rediscovered 
a fourth-century BC grave district with magnificent friezes. It had been found 
in 1841 by the German teacher and explorer Julius August Schonborn but he 
had not mapped its location and it had subsequently been forgotten. 


The Expeditions to Lykia and Karia 


Carl Humann, the experienced excavator of Pergamon, gave Benndorf much good 
advice, including pointers on how to deal with Ottoman authorities—particularly 
with the Department of Antiquities under the direction of Osman Hamdi.7 
Benndorf was to have much contact with Osman Hamdi in the following years 
and though their relationship was not always without friction it was always 
characterized by mutual respect, fruitful cooperation, and an amicable tone.73 


In 1881 Benndorf, together with his colleagues George Niemann, Wilhelm 
Burger, and the doctor and anthropologist Felix von Luschan, embarked for 
Lykia in what is now southwestern Turkey in the Austrian navy’s paddle steamer 
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Taurus.7 Although the navy provided logistical support to this expedition, writ- 
ten records make it clear that the venture was almost entirely nonmilitary, and 
sometimes even humanitarian, as when the team took part in relief efforts after 
a devastating earthquake on the island of Chios that year.’ 


The rediscovery of the fourth-century BC grave monument later known 
as the Heroon of Trysa was among the expedition’s great successes (fig. 103). 
The monument and its fantastic friezes made a great impression on the lucky 
discoverers and they decided to acquire them for the imperial collections in 
Vienna, with help from diplomatic channels. 


To carry out this project, the following year Benndorf launched a second 
expedition. This time he found support in the circle of Viennese art connois- 
seurs—members of the upper nobility and the wealthy bourgeoisie. Under the 
chairmanship of Edmund Graf Zichy and Nicolaus Dumba a Gesellschaft fir 
Archaologische Erforschung Kleinasiens (Society for Archaeological Explora- 
tion of Asia Minor) was established to provide funds.” Furnished with a firman 
from the Sublime Porte, which guaranteed the society one-third of the finds, 
the team began work. The relief friezes were dismantled, cut up into sections 
about twenty-five centimeters thick to facilitate transport, and carried to the 
coast, twenty-two kilometers away, along a path constructed for the purpose by 
the engineer Gabriel Knaffl Ritter von Fohnsdorf (fig. 104). 


The choice of works to belong to the society required several rounds of 
protracted diplomatic negotiations in Antalya, Smyrna, Istanbul, and Vienna. 
It was agreed that pieces of a single dismantled artwork should not be split 
up. On this basis, when the various finds were divided among the parties, the 
Ottoman commissioner allotted all 168 boxes containing the Heroon friezes 


to the expedition. 


During the expeditions of 1881 and 1882 the Austrians did not, of course, 
focus only on the Heroon, but also systematically explored the whole of Lykia 
and the northwest border with Karia, gathering much significant archaeologi- 
cal material and gaining new insights into geography, anthropology, epigraphy, 
geology, botany, and zoology.” The archaeological site of ‘Irysa yielded other 
treasures, including a colossal gate and several splendid sarcophagi. These had 
to be left behind in 1882, but Benndorf received permission to transport the 
immense Sarcophagus of Dereimis and Aeschylus to Vienna in 1884. However, 
by order of Osman Hamdi and Edhem Pasha the Dolphin Sarcophagus (fig. 
105) was to go to Istanbul for the new museum; it was handed over at the end 
of April 1884 to the Ottoman authorities in Istanbul. The remaining pieces were 
brought to the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna, where they remain.’ Sadly, 
although the friezes have been protected from the forces of nature and from 
other damage by the transfer to Vienna, only a very small fraction of them has 
ever been displayed to the public. 
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By astroke of luck, shortly before the Dolphin Sarcophagus was delivered to 
Osman Hamdi, in April 1884 Crown Prince Rudolph and his wife, Stephanie, 
came to Istanbul for a week on their yacht, Miramar. The visit was an official one, 
and its ceremonial details offer a glimpse into how relationships were managed 
between empires. Sultan Abdiilhamid I looked to the comfort of his guests and 
offered them apartments in a kiosk in the Park of Yildiz Palace.” According 
to official Austrian reports the visit was extremely successful and the bonds of 
friendship between the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and the Ottoman Empire 
were strengthened. The prince and princess were well-received by the public; 
salvos of applause and exuberant cheers broke out when they accompanied the 
sultan to a mosque. The sultan made them numerous lavish gifts, including the 
elite Ottoman Order of Privilege in diamonds. The friendly climate of the visit 
and the extremely valuable gifts inspired the Austrian ambassador, Heinrich 
Count Calice, to arrange a telegram of thanks from the emperor to the sultan, 
which was answered with compliments by the sultan.#0 


Benndorf’s circle hoped that the visit of the crown prince could help to 
obtain licenses from the sultan for excavations at several sites, but they were 
disappointed. The only issue discussed with any seriousness seems to have been 
Austria-Hungary’s plan to construct a railway line from Vienna to Istanbul.* 
Archaeology in the Habsburg Empire was still not deemed as important as in 
other European nations. 


The successful expeditions to Karia and Lykia were to some extent the 
impetus for wider systematic research in Asia Minor. Encouraged by Benndort’s 
results, in 1882-83 Count Karl Lanckoronski, a key supporter of the Society 
for Archaeological Exploration of Asia Minor, traveled through Pamphylia and 
Pisidia with Felix von Luschan.® Deeply impressed by the country, people, and 
culture, he organized further visits. This endeavor was explicitly not intended 
to acquire archaeological objects or conduct excavations but was purely for 
research. Together with Eugen Petersen, George Niemann assisted the project 
in 1884 and 1885; the subsequent publication reported on the group's discovery 
of the ruins of once-flourishing cities, predominantly of the Roman Empire, 
and transcribed numerous inscriptions (fig. 106).®3 


The Commission for Archaeological Research in Asia Minor 


A growing interest in collecting, sorting, and processing the inscriptions of Asia 
Minor ultimately led to the foundation, in 1890, of the Kommission fiir die 
Archaologische Erforschung Kleinasiens der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (Commission for Archaeological Research in Asia Minor of the 
Austrian Academy of Sciences). In the nineteenth century major research projects 
were often international, shared among institutions. The Prussian Academy of 
Sciences in Berlin had begun to publish the Greek inscriptions of the mainland 
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| fig. 103 

| Otto Benndorf and George Niemann, Das Heroon von Gjélbaschi-Trysa, 1889, plate 1, the 
: reconstructed Heroon of Trysa, view from the northwest. 


fig. 105 
The Dolphin Sarcophagus from Trysa, 1882, photograph by Felix von Luschan, Austrian 


Archaeological Institute, Vienna, Picture Archive, OAI N III 0846. 
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| fig. 104 i fiz. 106 
Dismantling the reliefs of the Heroon of Trysa, 1882, photograph by Felix von Luschan, Ee Sagalassos photographed during one of the expeditions of Karl Lanckororiski, c. 1884-86, 


Austrian Academy of Sciences, Asia Minor Commission, no. 1882-022. 8 private collection. 
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and the west in the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum (continued as Inscriptiones 
Graecae). By agreement with the Germans, Otto Benndorf launched a parallel 
academic project, the Tituli Asiae Minoris. The aim of this corpus series was to 
collect and publish all ancient inscriptions of Asia Minor in Greek, Latin, and 
Anatolian indigenous languages (Lykian, Phrygian, Karian, Lydian) written 
before the conquest of Constantinople in 1453. 
Benndorf had a close relationship with Prince Johann II of Liechtenstein, a 
connoisseur, patron of the arts, and promoter of scientific study; he was able to 
excite the prince’s enthusiasm for archaeological research and persuaded him to 
support the commission from 1890 to 1903 8+ All inscriptions available in hand- 
written copies or printed publications were collected, reviewed, and, as necessary, 
corrected. More inscriptions were collected on journeys in the region, in which 
extant in situ antiquities were recorded and knowledge of the geography of Asia 
Minor was increased. From 1891 on, a generation of young scholars explored 
, the southern coast of Turkey from Karia to Kilikia, and regions to the north.8 
| Based on a proposal by Benndorf and armed with permission from the Otto- 
f man authorities, four young researchers from the Gesellschaft zur Forderung 
| Deutscher Wissenschaft, Kunst und Literatur in Bohmen (Society for the Pro- 
| motion of German Science, Art, and Literature in Bohemia) in Prague explored 
the hinterland of Pamphylia on the south coast.% They found thousands of 
inscriptions and monuments and discovered numerous ancient towns (fig. 107). 


An important organizational improvement was made in 1894, when the Bie Stele Xanthiaka vu. der Kichenjunge Jorg: .- Nas Monument ist 


| Imperial Ministry of Culture and Education set up two archaeological outposts avf allen LSeifen in lykischer Schriff beschrieben.. Damals wor 
in Asia Minor, one in Istanbul and one in Smyrna (under the direction of Ernst 
i Kalinka and Rudolf Heberdey) #7 These branches collaborated closely with the 


Commission on Asia Minor at the Academy, assisting and supporting its epi- 


die Entaifferuing der Sehrift noch nicht méaLich. Tie Philologen 
Klatsehten alles sorafaltig ab ‘in der Hoffnung. dass das vioch 


graphic research as well as staff travel and also kept an eye open for places where | gelingt Vow Piner Ge ab Kamer war Keine Spur zu finden. - 
new discoveries had been made and research would be worthwhile.* 


The Excavations at Ephesos vor Jig. 107 
1g Page of Ernst Krickl’s illustrated Lykian journal with a photograph of the Stele Xanthiaka, part 
At the end of the nineteenth century the Austro-Hungarian monarchy ee | of a pillar tomb at Xanthos, Album I, page 47, 1892. The text reads: “The Stele Xanthiaka with 


the cookboy Jorgi. The monument has inscriptions in Lykian writing on all four sides. So far it 
has not been possible to decipher them. The philologists are making meticulous copies in the 
hope that they may yet succeed. No trace of a grave chamber is to be found.” 


the Ottoman Empire shared a number of problems and aspirations in matters 


of foreign policy: both were multiethnic states facing the emerging current of 
nationalism. Politics, trade, and science contributed.to a common understanding i 
between them, which was an important impetus for further archaeological research. 


In 1893 Austria, now eager to explore the east, undertook a second archaeo- 
logical project in Asia Minor in addition to the corpus project. Benndorf, by then 
serving as advisor to the Ministry of Culture and Education, was put in charge.’ 
His proposal to the ministry, dated September 29, 1893, clearly sets forth the 
Austrian attitude toward the cultural politics of archaeology.% His arguments are 
similar to those of 1880, when he had proposed the Lykian and Karian expedi- 
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fig. 108 
Ephesos, general view, in a nineteenth-century postcard, SALT Research, Istanbul, AHIZM033. 


tions: archaeological finds are important historical sources, which benefit the 
study of the classics at schools and universities. He emphasizes the importance 
of the excavations conducted by the Germans at Olympia and Pergamon and 
reminds the ministry of the value and prestige for Austria in participating in 
the international cultural competition. Archaeology, he argues, is better in Asia 
Minor than in Italy, for only there will researchers find Greek originals; as a final 
point he imagines the splendid new acquisitions that will come to the imperial 
collections. Benndorf names some potential excavation sites—Knossos, Kyrene, 
Antioch on the Orontes, and Samos—but he concludes by proposing Ephesos 
on the Ionian coast, as it was one of the most important cities of antiquity and 
the metropolis of Asia in the Roman imperial period (fig. 108). 


In 1864 the British architect and engineer John Turtle Wood, funded by the 
British Museum, had directed the first archaeological investigations in Ephesos 
in search of the Temple of Artemis, one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world. He discovered the immense sanctuary in 1869 and continued over the 
years to unearth elements of it, including fragments of marble figures and a 


_massive sculpted marble column drum from the later temple. Some of these 


damaged sculptures and bits of architecture found their way to London (fig. 
109), but excavation activity ceased in 1874 due to a low yield. In 1877 Wood 
published his famous Discoveries at Ephesus, which included reconstructions of 
the floor plan of the Artemision.» In 1904 and 1905 David George Hogarth 
continued excavations on behalf of the British Museum to verify Wood's con- 
clusions and subsequently discovered objects of immense value from the archaic 
period, which today are in the museum in Istanbul.” . 


Wood was succeeded by Benndorf. He once again found a private patron, 


the Austrian Carl Mautner Ritter von Markhof, who donated 10,000 guilders. 
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Jig. 109 
A marble column drum from the Later Temple of Artemis at Ephesos, now in the 


British Museum, 0803.9. 


jig. 110 
Excavations at the Artemision, Ephesos, 1895, Austrian Archaeological Institute, Vienna, Picture 


Archive, OAI N IV 0038. 
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fig. 111 
A vintage postcard of the ancient market at Ephesos, SALT Research, Istanbul, AHIZM031. 


The Ottomans granted permits and offered advice, as did the Germans. He 
obtained a license for excavations from the former, while the German scholar 
Carl Humann wrote a supportive report, sketching out the intended excavations, 
and joined him in the work itself. In 1895 Benndorf and Humann carried out 


the first Austrian excavations at Ephesos.% 


The pilot excavation of 1895 was promising, including numerous outstanding 
finds at the Harbor Baths, although excavations in the Artemision were disap- 
pointing (fig. 110). The work was successful enough to lead Benndorf to purchase 
land between the hill of Panayirdag (Mount Pion) and the ancient harbor for 
fature excavations. The minister of culture approved financing for ongoing sys- 
tematic research. As the area of the Artemision had been reserved for the British 
Museum, the Austrians concentrated on the Hellenistic and Roman city (figs. 
111-14). Their aim was to complete a comprehensive topographic, historical, 
and architectural study of it. It soon became clear that the choice of excavation 
site had been extremely lucky: from 1896 on, the team found the Greek and 
Roman agora, the Harbor Gymnasium (fig. 115), the Halls of Verulanus, the 
so-called Rotunda (later identified as a first-century AD heroon or tropaion) at 
the Panayirdag (fig. 116), the magnificent Harbor Street (called the Arcadiane), 
the Harbor Gates, the theater (figs. 117, 118), the Library of Celsus, the stadium, 
baths, water pipes, and the fifth-century Basilica of the Virgin Mary. On the 
nearby Ayasoluk hill, site of the ancient acropolis and a later citadel, interesting 


Seljuk buildings were discovered. 
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Thor des Lysimachos-Tempels : p h ese. 


Moise Hanania, Editeur 


fig. 112 
Gate of the Temple of Lysimachus, Ephesos, in a vintage postcard published by Moise Hanania, 


SALT Research, Istanbul, AHIZM030. 


Once again George Niemann was part of the team. From 1896 to 1902 he 
worked at Ephesos with Benndorf and Heberdey, who served as the director 
of the excavation from 1898 to 1913. Niemann made detailed drawings, onsite 
and in his studio in Vienna (fig. 119). 


Numerous high-quality archaeological objects were exported from Ephesos 
as a generous gift of Sultan Abdtilhamid I to the Austro-Hungarian Emperor 
Franz Joseph.95 Between 1896 and 1906 several shiploads of antiquities were 
transported to Vienna, including a number of architectural elements, a fourth- 
century BC marble relief of an Amazon from the altar of the Artemision, a 
first-century AD bronze statue of an athlete reconstructed from 234 fragments, a 
second-century AD marble figure of a child with a goose, and many reliefs from 
the second-century AD Parthian Monument. Naturally politics played a major 
role in the sultan’s gift; the export of antiquities from the Ottoman Empire was 
generally prohibited by the Turkish Antiquities Laws of 1884 and 1906, after 
which all finds remained in Turkey. The site, in addition to garnering increasing 
interest from scholars, soon became a tourist destination as well, in part because 
of its importance in early Christian history (figs. 120-23). 


The Founding of the Austrian Archaeological Institute 


It soon became clear that such a large and perennial excavation project— 
especially abroad—could not be reconciled with the demands of university 
teaching. Following the example set by other countries, the Ministry of Culture 
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fig 113 jig. 115 
in a vintage postcard, SALT Research, The agora near the “Grand Gymnasium” (the Harbor Gymnasium), Ephesos, in a vintage 


necting the canal to the theater, 
a eas postcard, SALT Research, Istanbul, AHIZM032. 


Ephesos, the street con 


fig. 114 


The aqueduct and citadel, Ephesos, in a vintage postc re 


George Niemann, sketch of the Rotunda at the Panayirdag, Ephesos, c. 1900, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Antikensammlung, Vienna, inv. no. XIV Z 260 6. 


ard, SALT Research, Istanbul, AHIZM036. 
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jig. 119 
i George Niemann, view of the citadel and Isa Bey Mosque at Selcuk, near Ephesos, 1897, grisaille 


sketch, Austrian Archaeological Institute, Vienna inv. no. 1463-03. 


fig. 117 
| The ancient theater, Ephesos, in a nineteenth-century postcard, 
SALT Research, Istanbul, AHIZM028. 


Ba siahos 
JIniérieir de“St. on Mosquée turque , & ph ése. 
“Moise Hanania, Editeur 7 
jig. 120 
« of * 
Interior of the Turkish Mosque of St. John, Ephesos,” vintage postcard published by Moise 


fig. 118 7 a Hanania, SALT Research, Istanbul, AHIZM034. 


View of Ephesos with the theater in the background. The road leading to the harbor can be seen 
in the foreground, Austrian Archaeological Institute, Vienna, Picture Archive, OAI FON-00027. 
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fig. 121 
Prison of St. Paul, Ephesos, in a vintage postcard, SALT Research, Istanbul, AHIZM029. 


; ands bapiismaux , oF e phé se 


fig. 122 
Baptismal font, Ephesos, in a vintage postcard, SALT Research, Istanbul, AHIZM039. 
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fig. 123 
Souvenir of Ephesos: the prisons, in a nineteenth-century postcard, SALT Research, 


Istanbul, AHIZM040. 


and Education established a dedicated archaeological research institute. ‘The 
project was approved by the emperor on March 15, 1897, and the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute was founded in 1898. Benndorf retired as professor at 
the university and was appointed its first director. The continued exploration of 
Ephesos would have been unthinkable without this move. 


The archaeological outposts in Athens, Smyrna, and Istanbul were now 
merged into one organization, which was supported with significant state fund- 
ing and equipment. Its mission was well-defined: to carry out archaeological 
expeditions and excavations, produce scholarly publications, oversee the state 
collections of antiquities, monitor all state-subsidized archaeological work, and 
promote archaeological study by Austrian fellows.9” Research at the foreign out- 
posts, excavations at Ephesos, the Titwli Asiae Minoris, and archaeology within 
the monarchy’s borders were all coordinated from the headquarters in Vienna. 


With the foundation of this institute Austria was finally able to compete on 
equal terms in the peaceful rivalry with other countries, many of which already 
had institutes of their own.% 


On the political level, meanwhile, things were not so smooth. The unilaterally 
declared annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina by the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
in October 1908 (in the wake of the insurrection of the Young Turks) worsened 
relations with the Porte. It was also, indirectly, the signal for the breakdown of 
the Ottoman Empire: as a consequence, Italy attacked Tripoli, while the Balkan 
League (Serbia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, and Greece) was pitted against the Otto- 
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mans in the First Balkan War. In both cases Austria-Hungary remained neutral 
and made no effort to prevent a weakening of the Ottoman Empire; to oppose 
the nationalist movements of the Slavs and Greeks was too risky. [he Bosnian 
Crisis permanently injured relations between the two empires. Ultimately, the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina and the reactions to the annexation contrib- 


uted to the outbreak of World War 1.100 


The impact on Austrian archaeological activities was visible immediately: in 
Turkey Osman Hamdi decreed a temporary halt to the excavations at Ephesos 
for 1909 and 1910. Later, permission to continue was granted by Halil Edhem 
[Eldem], Osman Hamdi’s successor at the Imperial Museum, but only when Aus- 
tria agreed to return a portion of the antiquities it had removed in prior years.10 


Austrian archaeology, which had begun as a small-scale ad hoc operation at 
Samothrace became institutionalized with the foundation of the Archaeological 
Institute. Over the years, the emphasis of research shifted from southern Asia 
Minor to Ephesos, where great discoveries brought enhanced prestige and cre- 
ated a stir, although the success there also led to increased competition with 


antiquarian studies being conducted on home soil. 


The objectives of archaeology and the methods and forms of documentation 
changed over time. At first priority had been given to the acquisition of classical 
relics for local museums, sometimes causing irritations and diplomatic conflicts. 
Later, the focus shifted solely to increasing the body of scientific knowledge. 
In the Ottoman Empire archaeology had always been seen as a mechanism to 
foster diplomatic relations; this was particularly true of the work of Austro- 
Hungarians; and indeed it proved to be one of the most valuable ties between 


the two empires in the final century of their existence. 
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Interlude 


Left: Puppet or doll in bone, Sidon, c. fifth-fourth century BC. Archaeological Museums, I§tanbul, inv. 2441M. 


Right: Funerary cippus of Ophellis, marble, Sidon, Roman. Archaeological Museums, ISanbul, inv. 3881T- 


Following pages: Letter from Theodore Makridi to Halil Edhem, Sidon, July 22/Auguét 4, 1904. Halil Edhem personal papers, 
Edhem Eldem collection, [Stanbul. 
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The Stories Behind a Letter 


Every object, every document bears a multilayered nar- 
rative involving people, places, institutions, and ideas. 
This phenomenon can acquire a fascinating character in 
archaeology, where time becomes an important additional 
variable in this complex interaction. A particularly “talk- 
ative” example involves one letter, two objects, and three 
individuals whose intertwined stories shed light on the 
complexity of Ottoman archaeology. 

The letter was sent from Theodore Makridi in Sidon 
to Halil Edhem in Istanbul in the summer of 1904. Halil 
Edhem (1861-1938), Osman Hamdi’s brother, was deputy 
director of the Imperial Museum; Makridi (1872-1940), 
an Ottoman Greek, was the museum’s main inspector for 
excavations conducted by foreigners. Visiting the museum's 
dig at Sidon that year, he made some finds, which he 
described in his letter, aided by small sketches: 


A Statuette in bone or ivory, h. 18,5 [cm], represent- 
ing an Aftarte, I think, wearing a modius (resembling 
the caryatid of Tralles), the top of the body naked, 
the lower part draped, in the front an oblong cavity 
with a hole, and behind too a hole in a cavity, where 
the arms were attached. I found one [of the arms]; 
the other seems to have been deStroyed by humid- 
ity. It is empty inside and everything leads me to 
believe it was a case for make-up, kohl to paint the 
eyes. The object is curious and rare, and an artistic 
Phoenician work; I think it is worth 3,000 to 5,000 
francs, judging from the fact that one less fine from 
Sidon sold for those prices in Paris. 


‘This last remark reveals a disturbing acceptance of the 
existence of an evidently illegal market for objects from 
sites that were supposed to be under the stringent control 
of the 1884 bylaw. 

Preserved in the Archaeological Museums of Istanbul, 
inventory number 2441m, and recorded as having been sent 
in by Makridi in 1905, this object is today labeled a puppet, 
probably a more accurate description. The surviving arm 
has been reattached, restoring its original toylike character. 

Makridi also discovered a cippus, or tombstone, in 
the same location: 
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In front of the entrance [to a grave I found] a very 
Strange cippus with a Greek inscription; here is an 
approximate translation: “Here lies OBDEAAIC, 
protector of the light adolescents, remember, o 
reader.” | am Still unable to interpret the exact mean- 
ing of this inscription, as 1 do not have the necessary 
books with me. I am writing to Mystakidis Effendi 
to ask him to conduct some research on this, but 
I fear he may be offended by the meaning of the 
inscription, which could very well be that of an 
inhabitant of Sodom. 


His translation is not entirely inaccurate. The original 
inscription reads: 


E@AAE KEITE 
O®EAAIZ ITPOz- 
TATH2 KOY®QN 
NEANIZKQN ME- 
TAAQN MNHMH O 


ANATEINQKQN 


A more convincing rendering would be “Here lies Oph- 
ellis, commander of the light[-armed] older youths. Let 
the reader remember [him].”! However, the interest of 
the passage lies not in the accuracy of the translation, but 
in Makridi’s waggish reference to the risk of offending a 
certain Mystakidis, due to the possible homosexual con- 
notation of the epitaph. And who was this Mystakidis 
Effendi? Vassileios Mystakidis (1859-1933) had joined 
the Imperial Museum staff as librarian in the late 1890s 
and was a devout Christian and member of the education 
council of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate. To Makridi, 
who never missed an occasion to joke about it, he was a 
bigot, albeit a cultivated one. 

This casual document flickers with the undercurrents 
of late Ottoman culture: on one level is the enthusiasm 
of a young Ottoman archaeologist, reporting in French 
on his discoveries to his superior in Istanbul; beneath the 
surface, however, one senses the wry humor of a secular 
Greek sharing a joke with an equally secular Muslim 
administrator about a devout Orthodox colleague. 


1. Translation by Dr. Jeremy LaBuff, University of Pennsylvania. 
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FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE IsTaNBUL ARCHAEOLOGICAL Museums 


Coin of Abu Jaffer Abdallah al Mansur, r. AH 138-158 (AD 754-75) 
gold, Abbasid period, minted in AH 148 (AD 765) 
Collection of Resad Bey, T. 170, accessioned 1931 
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Excavations at Samarra 
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Under Kaiser Wilhelm IT (r. 1888-1918), the Kingdom of Prussia was among 
the most industrialized powers of Europe. As part of its strategy in international 
relations and foreign policy it took a close interest in the Ottoman world. This 
was in part due to the vicissitudes of the Great Game, the division among the 
European powers of zones of interest in the east. In order not to challenge the 
British and Russians, who had a particular stake in Iran, the German Empire kept 
its distance from that area and instead strengthened relations with the Ottomans. 
Joint German-Ottoman modernization and industrialization projects, such as 
the Hejaz Railway, were carried out, and these stimulated German interest in 
Ottoman territory, which played out in the field of archaeology.! 


In the early 1900s German work in ethnography and archaeology led to 
the establishment of new royal museums, in addition to existing collections 
of Pharaonic and classical art. The collections of African, Indian, Far Eastern, 
Byzantine, and Islamic art of the K6nigliche Museen zu Berlin (the Prussian 
Royal Museums of Berlin) were formed as part of the new cultural orientation 
and constituted an important development in international museology. German 
cultural policy was influenced by a new attention to world cultural heritage as 
well as by a spirit of competition with Britain and France. ‘The value assigned 
to the arts of these regions by the British Museum and the Musée du Louvre 
made such acquisitions the more desirable in Germany. An early sign of this 
trend was the establishment of a department of Assyrian culture at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin in 1875.2 In 1898 the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft (the German 
Oriental Society in Berlin) was founded to sponsor studies and archaeological 
excavations in Ottoman territory as well as publications on these topics; Wilhelm 
II became its patron in 1901.3 At the outset its members were chosen as much 
for their political and commercial connections as for their interest in history or 
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anthropology, and included the founders of German banks and industrialists 
such as Siemens, Rothschild, Delbriick, Krupp, Rathenau, and Borsig.4 


In the first twenty years of the new century German archaeology in the 
Near East made great strides, culminating in 1920 with the establishment of 
the Near Eastern Archaeology Department at the Friedrich-Wilhelms Uni- 
versitit—the first of its kind in the world—and the appointment of Professor 
Ernst Herzfeld to its chair. 


Ernst Emil Herzfeld (1879-1948) 


Ernst Emil Herzfeld was an architect, an archaeologist, and a man of broad 
learning and interests; together with Friedrich Sarre he is considered the founder 
of Islamic archaeology and one of the leading scholars of the twentieth century 
on the Near East and Iran.s He graduated in 1897 from the Joachimsthaler 
Gymnasium in Berlin, spent a year in the army, and then studied architecture at 
the Munich Technische Hochschule and Charlottenburg in Berlin, also taking 
classes in Assyriology, art history, and philosophy at the Friedrich-Wilhelms 
Universitit. He was assistant to Walter Andrae (1875-1956) in the excavation 
of Ashur in 1903-5.6 


In 1923 Herzfeld settled in Iran, where, despite his professorship in Berlin, 
he remained until 1934, conducting important studies on Iranian culture as well 
as excavations.” Returning from Persepolis to London that year, he realized that 
as a man of Jewish extraction he would not be able to stay in Germany, where the 
Nazi regime had taken power; that year he moved first to London and from there 
to Boston.’ In 1936 he began teaching Persian history at Princeton University. 
In 1944, at age 65, he retired, and in 1946 he returned to the Near East, selling 
much of his library and his art collection to the British Museum (London), the 
Field Museum (Chicago), the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York), and 
the Kelsey Museum of Archaeology, University of Michigan (Ann Arbor). His 
papers went to the Freer Gallery of Art in Washington, DC. He died in 1948 


in Basel, Switzerland.9 


Friedrich Sarre, Ernst Herzfeld, 
and the Euphrates-Tigris Expedition 


Herzfeld’s experience as an architect in the excavations of Ashur with Andrae, 
as well as his knowledge of Arabic and the recommendation of his mentor, the 
eminent classical historian Eduard Meyer, led Friedrich Sarre to invite him to 
join an expedition to the Tigris and Euphrates rivers in 1907—8.10 Together they 
made a research trip that began in Istanbul and ended in Baghdad to prepare 
for excavations of an Islamic site.1! Between October 1907 and March 1908 
Sarre and Herzfeld carried out surface research to identify sites for archaeologi- 
cal excavations in the area between the Tigris and the Euphrates.” This project 


Ernst Herzfeld and the Excavations at Samarra 


fig. 124 
General view of the Great Mosque of Samarra, ninth century, photograph by Ernst Herzfeld, 


1911-13, Archive of the Museum fiir Islamische Kunst, Berlin. 


included the first scientific archaeological exploration of Islamic art in Meso- 
potamia and produced significant new information. 


Sarre had started making plans for an excavation in Anatolia in 1894-95 
and did preliminary research work in the area of Konya in Central Anatolia in 
1895.14 He began working on Islamic art in Asia Minor and in 1897 expanded 
his research area to Mesopotamia and Iran. During the Ashur excavations, in 
December 1903, Herzfeld had visited the site of the ancient city of Samarra, in 
Iraq, whose visible remains had been described by western travelers and authors 
in the nineteenth century.5 He returned to the site, 125 kilometers north of 
Baghdad, in January 1904 and again in September 1905. ‘These trips led to 
his first publication on Samarra in 1907 and the city became a focus for both 
scholars (fig. 124).16 


‘The Scramble for Samarra 


As Islam expanded, cities grew in parallel. Urbanization had developed in Iraq 
in parallel with the expansion of Islam. The cities of Basra, Kufa, and Wasit had 
been founded first, followed by Baghdad, then Samarra.17 It was the excavation 
of Samarra that provided our fundamental knowledge of the early Abbasid 
period.18 In the context of Iraqi Islamic archaeology, Samarra is therefore the 
most important settlement in the Near East. 
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Samarra had been the site of an ancient settlement dating to before the Bronze 
Age, but was built as an Islamic center in the early ninth century. Between 836 
and $39, under the Caliph al Mu‘tasim, it was greatly expanded and became, 
for a brief time, the Abbasid capital when the government moved there from 
Baghdad during a period of political turmoil. Its glory was short-lived: under 
the Caliph al Mu'tamid (870-892) violent rebellions broke out at court anc in 
883, some forty-seven years after its foundation, the caliphate moved back to 
Baghdad. Following the death of Caliph al Mu'tamid in 892 this became defini- 
tive.19 Samarra is thought to have been abandoned not long after, although the 
mint continued to coin money until 953, attesting to the continuation of activity 
at least until then.2 


Nevertheless, Samarra at its height was larger than ancient Rome, extend- 
ing over some 150 square kilometers; within this expanse the caliph’s palaces, 
government buildings, civilian structures, and mosques extended along the Tigris 
for fifty kilometers. In addition to the mosques, palaces, and private houses, al 
Mu‘tasim’s city plan included streets, sewer systems, and workshops to promote 
cultural development. The scheme was supported by high state officials and 
military commanders, who erected buildings named after themselves; Samarra 
thus developed quickly and reached its peak under the Caliph al Mutawakkil 
(847-861).2 By the early twentieth century all of this lay under the sand, wait- 
ing to be rediscovered.23 


Sarre and Herzfeld visited the site in 1908 and determined to dig there. Iraq 
was still an Ottoman province in the first decade of the twentieth century and 
archaeological excavations by foreigners required permission from the Ottoman 
authorities. Osman Hamdi, director of the Imperial Museum in Istanbul, was the 
person responsible for oversight of such activities. Sarre and Herzfeld both knew 
him and were hopeful that their application for permission would be granted. 
Herzfeld had visited Osman Hamdi in his atelier in Istanbul during his return 
from Iran in 1906 and was among the foreign archaeologists acknowledged by 
the museum director, together with Theodor Wiegand and the diplomat Adolf 
Freiherr Marschall von Biberstein.25 Sarre therefore contacted Osman Hamdi 
from Baghdad during the 1908 trip and obtained informal permission to dig.26 
Unfortunately, Osman Hamdi died in February 1910, and his brother Halil 
Edhem, who had long been assistant director of the museum, took his place. It 
was therefore not until August 1910 that the excavation license reached Sarre. 


Meanwhile, the two scholars became aware that they had French rivals 
in Samarra. The architect Henri Viollet (1880-1955) carried out twenty-four 
minor trial excavations over six weeks in 1909 and published the results, as well 
as excavating one of the palaces in 1910.2” These activities stirred a feeling of 
competitive unease in the Germans. The French, however, did not seek permis- 
sion to conduct their excavations; nor did the Englishwoman Gertrude Bell, 
who also carried out studies in the area in 1909.28 
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In general, Islamic sites in Iraq had earned little attention from archaeologists, 
but German scholars had been working in Ottoman territories for some time, 
thanks to the friendship between Sultan Abdilhamid II and Kaiser Wilhelm 
II and the fact that the Hejaz Railway had been constructed by German engi- 
neers. Germans were thus able to conduct archaeological excavations in Babylon 
(1899-1917) and Assyria (1903-14) under the sponsorship of the Deutsche 
Orient-Gesellschaft, and they also worked in the Levant and Iraq alongside the 
British and French.” Thus, as Sarre developed his plans for Samarra he maintained 
friendly relations with Halil Edhem and carried on his rivalry with Viollet. He 
denigrated the publications and conferences organized by Viollet while writing 
words of encouragement to Herzfeld concerning the publications that would 
follow their own excavations.30 His efforts paid off: Halil Edhem wrote to the 
authorities in Baghdad, ordering the wall decorations found by Viollet during his 
trial excavations to be conveyed from a depot in Baghdad back to Samarra: he 
gave Herzfeld permission to study them.3! Although his main aim was to gather 
and preserve the Samarra finds, the act was also an indication of the German 
archaeologists’ influence, and their short-term achievements in cultural policy. 


The Excavations 


The ancient city of Samarra was highly suitable for archaeological excavations, 
because it had been abandoned and was not enmeshed in, or underneath, a 
modern settlement.32 ‘The excavations there lasted nineteen months and consti- 
tuted the most important scientific project carried out before 1914 by the Isla- 
mische Abteilung (the Islamic department) of the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, 
recently opened as part of the Berlin Kénigliche Museen.33 As archaeologist, 
Herzfeld was present throughout the excavations while Sarre was only a part- 
time participant, together with Ernst Kiihnel, his successor as director of the 
Islamic department, the Swiss archaeologist Samuel Guyer, the cartographer 
Hauptmann Ludloff, the restorer Theodor Bartus, and the plaster craftsman 
Karl Beger. Between 250 and 300 workers were employed. 


‘The excavations, planned as a longterm project, began in the winter of 1911, 
sponsored, on the initiative of Sarre, by the Stiftung zur Forderung Muhammeda- 
nischer Archaologie (Foundation for the Advancement of Islamic Archaeology) 
within the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Gesellschaft zur Forderung der Wissenschaften (the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Society for the Advancement of Science). Funds for the exca- 
vation and for the publication were provided by a number of different sources: 
Sarre’s aunt, Elise Wentzel-Heckmann; Baurat Georg Heckmann (a relative 
of Sarre); Wilhelm von Bode and other private sponsors; the Deutsche Bank; 
the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Gesellschaft zur Forderung der Wissenschaften; and the 
Dispositionsfonds of, Wilhelm II.3s 
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fig. 125 
Rooms of the Dar al Khalifa, the Palace of the Caliph, Samarra; the al Mutawakkil Mosque is in 


the background. Archive of the Museum fiir Islamische Kunst, Berlin. 


Sarre was head of excavations, but it was Herzfeld, responsible for onsite 
activities at Samarra, who began work on January 9, together with Bedri Bey, a 
warden of the Imperial Museum.% Sarre and Herzfeld maintained an intensive 
correspondence during this time; they wrote to each other twice a week and 
numbered their letters.37 Samuel Guyer was onsite between December 1, 1910, 
and March 7, 1911, and Theodor Bartus, who was there between October 5 and 
December 21, 1911, made plaster molds of finds from October 9 until the last 
day of excavations. Areas excavated during the first campaign, from January to 
October, included the al Mutawakkil Mosque (the Great Mosque, January 9- 
February 26, fig. 125), some houses on the western bank of the Tigris (February 
26 —May 28), the west bank portion of the city (May 30 —July 1), and the Palace 
of Balkuwara (July 12-October 9).38Aerial photographs taken by military air- 
craft were used to complement topographic studies of the city and these were 


published by Herzfeld in 1948.39 


Sarre participated in excavations between November 23 and December 
28, 1911. At the end of the year Herzfeld was exhausted and frustrated by the 
continuous bureaucratic obstacles encountered with the authorities in Baghdad. 
Sarre suggested that he take a break, and Herzfeld left Samarra on January 1, 
1912; he had contracted malaria and nearly a year passed before he was able to 
return to the excavation site.4 


The second excavation campaign, headed by Sarre and managed by Herzfeld, 
lasted seven months, from December 1, 1912, to July 7, 1913. Sarre and Kiihnel 
arrived in May but stayed only briefly. Work concentrated on the Dar al Kha- 
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lifa, the Palace of the Caliph, and on preparation by Hauptmann Ludloff of a 
topographic map of the whole archaeological site.‘ 


Herzfeld made a large number of meticulous documentary records of the 
Samarra excavations: notes, drawings, watercolors, and photographs; in fact, in 
a letter to his mentor, Meyer, on April 20, 1913, he emphasized the importance 
of making drawings and taking notes and measurements onsite.” ‘The use of 
watercolor to depict wall paintings unearthed during excavation was less an 
artistic impulse than a scientific one: the medium ensured that accurate and 
permanent color records were made of the works, to be used in research studies. 
To that end Herzfeld ordered paints from Iran whose colors matched those of 
the wall paintings particularly well.*3 He prepared 300 research documents on 
architectural ornaments, 150 on patterns, 115 sketches, 24 color plates, 310 pho- 
tographs of small finds, 250 Kodak photographs of architectural ornaments, three 
topographical maps in 1:25,000 scale, and a reconstruction plan of the old city.#4 


The Dispersal of Artifacts 
On October 27, 1910, Sarre wrote to Herzfeld that Halil Edhem of the Imperial 


Museum in Istanbul was very interested in the excavations, but that he would 
not agree to share finds or to divide pairs of objects with the Germans, given the 
current situation (presumably the political situation in the Ottoman Empire at the 
time). Sarre emphasized that Herzfeld must comply strictly with this decision.+ 


In May 1913 the first shipment of stucco panels (originals as well as gypsum 
and paper casts) and small objects intended for scientific research destined for 
the Prussian Kénigliche Museen was packed into thirty-four cases and sent 
via Basra to Hamburg and thence to Berlin. Decorative panels taken from 
the walls of close to one hundred private houses were delivered to the depart- 
ment of Islamic arts at the Kaiser-Friedrich- Museum. Most of the finds were 
inventoried in 1921 and some were installed in the new Samarra gallery in the 
Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum in 1922.47 Hardly any works were sent to Istanbul, 
other than a few wall ornamentations.‘8 The most important one of these depicts 
dancing women and was taken from the domed hall of the harem of the Dar al 
Khalifa (fig. 126). Like the other finds from Samarra received by the Imperial 
Museum, this work was initially housed in the Cinili Késk (the Tiled Pavilion) 
and moved to the Museum of Turkish and Islamic Arts sometime between 1917 
and 1941. According to one report, one hundred additional cases of material 
were packed and ready to be sent to Istanbul, but were delayed by the outbreak 
of World War I, although another scholar believes that most were to be left in 
Samarra, because the authorities planned to open a local museum in Baghdad. 


By the end of the second excavation campaign, a total of 1,004 artifacts had 
been recorded in the excavation inventory.59 Considering that these tags gener- 
ally covered groups of finds, it is clear that the excavations were very productive. 
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fig. 126 
Ernst Herzfeld, “Die Malereien von Samarra,” 1927, plate 2, “Samarra dancers,” wall painting 


from the Dar al Khalifa, the Palace of the Caliphs, drawing by Ernst Herzfeld, 1913. 


fig. 127 
House XIII, looking from room 7 toward room 6 and 5, Samarra, 1911-13, photograph by Ernst 


Herzfeld, Archive of the Museum fiir Islamische Kunst, Berlin. 
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Artifacts included panels with plaster ornamentation, architectural decorations 
of marble and alabaster, wooden carvings and colored wooden objects, as well 
as works of ceramic, glass, steatite (soapstone), and mother-of-pearl (fig. 127). 
Herzfeld reported that he had drawn pictures of all the artifacts found during 
the excavations and had either taken photographs or made watercolors or 
plaster molds of the most significant ones.51 He also reported that nearly three 
hundred wall decorations and small artifacts, packed in 105 cases, were left in a 
domed hall on the first floor of the palace in Samarra, which was then sealed.s 


~ In 1917, when Baghdad was captured by the British, the finds that had been 


left in Samarra were transported to Basra, where they were kept until 1921 and 


then shipped to London. 


In 1921 Herzfeld was invited to London to present a paper on the excava- 
tions at Samarra, as well as to examine the Samarra material held by the British 
Museum and assist in the division of the finds among various European muse- 
ums; he was thus the first to see works that he himself had packed years earlier 
and to assess damage and losses.%3 Twenty-five of the 105 cases and all of the 
wall decorations from the Dar al Khalifa were missing. 


A commission was formed by the British Foreign and Colonial Office 
and the Commonwealth in 1922 to oversee the distribution of the collection. 
Herzfeld made a list of those in the British Museum and selected the ones he 
wanted for the Museum fir Islamische Kunst on the grounds that he needed 
them for publication. In June 1922 eight cases arrived in Berlin. The other objects 
were sent to nearly twenty museums: the majority to the British Museum and 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in London; other works to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, the Musée du Louvre, a museum in Copenhagen, 
the Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo, and the Institut Frangais d’Archéologie et 
d’Arts Musulmans in Damascus.5¢ Works unearthed in subsequent excavations, 
carried out by the Iraqi authorities, are in museums in Baghdad and Cairo.°% 


The Place of Samarra in Islamic Archaeology 


In the 1970s the prevailing view among archaeologists was that when the Abbasid 
caliphate moved from Damascus to Baghdad in the eighth century, the culture 
turned its back on the Mediterranean world and directed its attention to Asia. 
Recent scholars have rejected this view, seeing Abbasid culture as more synthetic, 
with interactions with both Persian and Mediterranean influences, as may be seen 
in the imagery and style of wall paintings at Samarra, among other examples.% 


‘The caliphate’s proximity to Iran after the move from Damascus to Baghdad 
provided a spur to those who opposed interactions with the Iranians. In order to 
minimize Iran’s influence the caliphate placed its administration entirely in the 
hands of Arabs; nevertheless, that there was such influence cannot be doubted. 


he 
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The caliphs populated the military with Turkic mercenaries from Central Asia, 


Persian soldiers from the same region—the Fergana Valley, in present-day Kyr- 
gyzstan and Khorasan—and Hussars from the Caucasus, as well as Arab soldiers 
from western and central Iran and Upper Egypt. 


Conflict between the foreign soldiers and the local Arab population of 
Baghdad caused the upheaval that led the caliph to decide to build Samarra 
as a new capital.s7 There, soldiers were organized in military units by ethnicity 
and lived in homes and districts built for them, constituting elite classes. ‘The 
headquarters of the Turks was in the district of Karkh, outside the city walls.58 
Herzfeld notes that over time the number of Turkish soldiers increased from 
20,000 to 70,000 so that they completely dominated the Arab troops.5? The urban 
plan of Samarra was significantly driven by these military and organizational 
concerns—a point of importance for Islamic art history. 


Despite the large numbers of Turks in the city, Turkish influence on Abbasid 
art was not as strong as the Sassanid. Still, there is some evidence of their cultural 
presence: the oblique-cut technique of patterning used in plaster wall reliefs had 
previously been used by Turks in Central Asian art, for example. 


Publication of the Samarra Excavations 


In 1910 Herzfeld described Islamic art history and archaeology as a young 
discipline. Since then, the scholarly literature has grown robustly. Herzfeld’s 
own publications on the excavations and finds were finally issued in six volumes, 
beginning in 1923, having been interrupted by World War 1.5 The first volume, 
prepared by Herzfeld himself and entitled Der Wandschmuck der Bauten von 
Samarra und seine Ornamentik, focused on wall decorations. He established a 
typology of ornamental patterns and techniques; with regard to designs made 
from a blend of plaster and marble powder, called ituk, he distinguished between 
those with vertical cuts and those with oblique cuts. The second volume, Die 
Keramik von Samarra, on the ceramics, was published in 1925 by Sarre. The third, 
consisting predominantly of pictures and entitled Die Malereien von Samarra, 
was again prepared by Herzfeld and published in 1927. Although the fourth and 
fifth volumes were originally intended to cover solely architecture, the fourth, 
published by Carl Johan Lamm in 1928, was on glass wares, while the fifth, Die 
vorgeschichtlichen Tépfereien von Samarra, again by Herzfeld and published in 
1930, was on the pre-Bronze Age Chalcolithic period of the city’s history. The 
sixth volume, Geschichte der Stadt Samarra, setting out the city’s history, took 
eighteen difficult years to be published; it appeared only after Herzfeld’s death 
in 1948. He did not live to write the planned book on architecture. ‘The entire 
set of works was issued as a subseries, entitled Die Ausgrabungen von Samarra, 
within a series founded by Sarre entitled Forschungen zur Islamischen Kunst. By 
the time the texts were being written, after the war, the majority of the archaeo- 
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logical finds had been scattered among many museums and the authors generally 


had to rely upon the drawings and watercolors made by Herzfeld during the 
excavations and on other documents. 


The excavations at Samarra were, for Friedrich Sarre, the realization of a 
project long dreamed of. For the Museum fiir Islamische Kunst in Berlin they 
were the most important archaeological work done prior to World War I. As 
for Herzfeld, Samarra made his career. On the strength of his role there he was 
able to pursue and lead other research projects. The friendship that had grown 
up between Herzfeld and Sarre during the Euphrates and Tigris trip lasted 
throughout their lives. 


In the aftermath of World War I the political geography of the Near East 
shifted dramatically and the former Ottoman territories were divided up among 
the major powers of the west. Although Sarre had originally intended a longer 
exploration of Samarra, the war put an end to his plans. Later work was done by 
the British, who had occupied Iraq and who sent finds from Samarra to muse- 
ums in London, rather than to the museum that had been planned for Iraq. The 
books, therefore, stand as the principal record of Herzfeld’s and Sarre’s endeavors. 
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FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE ISTANBUL ARCHAEOLOGICAL Museums 


A Fin-de-Siécle Reconnaissance 


of Seljuk Anatolia: 
Friedrich Sarre and His 


Reise in Kleinasien 


OYA PANCAROGLU 


Over the course of two months in the summer of 1895, Friedrich Sarre (1865- 
1945) trekked the less traveled roads between Smyrna and Aksaray, equipped 
| with sundry paraphernalia, to undertake the scientific observation of both the 
natural and human-made spectacles of Anatolia. The product of this mission 
was Reise in Kleinasien, a travel memoir in which geography and ethnography 


combined with history, archaeology, and art history to represent the author’s 
holistic encounter with the land.1 The subtitle of the work, Forschungen zur 


seldjukischen Kunst und Geographie des Landes, reveals a focus with a difference: 
Sarre’s mission was to discern medieval Anatolia in its Seljuk guise at a time 
when European archaeologists were wrangling over the academic and political 


gains to be derived from the excavation of the country’s wealth of classical sites. 


A young man of thirty years, Sarre was only just beginning to make a name for 


himself in the joint worlds of archaeology and art history in Germany. Skirt- 
ing the prestigious yet competitive arena of classical archaeology, he found his 
niche in the embryonic field of Islamic art and archaeology, which was to take 
him on a rewarding and influential career path of some fifty years. Sarre’s earli- 
est steps on that path are recorded in the pages of Reise in Kleinasien, revealing 


the young scholar’s attempt to diagnose Seljuk art within the framework of a 
formative methodology combined with a particular historical perspective at 
a time when the political value of German archaeological investments in the 
Ottoman Empire had reached a high point. 


Friedrich Theodor Paul Sarre was born in Berlin in 1865 of Huguenot 
descent. He had sufficient inherited wealth to afford him a comfortable life and 
help in the funding of his archaeological ventures and art collection.2 Study- 


Coin of Guyas el Din Keyhiisrev II, r. AH 634-44 (AD 1236-46) 
silver, Anatolian Seljuk, minted in Konya, AH 638 (AD 1240) 
Collection of Resad Bey, T. 1112, accessioned 1931 


ing at the University of Leipzig under Anton Springer, one of the preeminent 
art historians of the nineteenth century, Sarre began his career in Berlin as an 
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intern in the Kunstgewerbe Museum in 1890. His 1895 Anatolian journey was 


the prelude to several travels between 1897 and 1908 to Iran, Iraq, and Central 


Asia, which he capped with his 1910 publication on Islamic architecture of 
Iran and Anatolia titled Denkméler persische Baukunst, recognized especially for 
its extensive visual documentation made possible by his travel photography. 
In the same year, Sarre copublished with his younger colleague, the architect 
and archaeologist Ernst Herzfeld (1 879-1948), a book on ancient Iranian rock 
reliefs titled Iranische Felsreliefs.4 Sarre’s collaboration with Herzfeld had begun 
in 1907 when the two traveled together into Iraq along the Euphrates and Tigris 
valleys, a journey documented in their jointly authored, magisterial four-volume 
work, Archaologische Reise im Euphrat- und Tigris- Gebiet.s It was on this trip that 
they chose Samarra, the site of the vast ninth-century Abbasid palace city, as 
a major Islamic location to excavate. This project occupied them from 1910 to 
1913, with Sarre as the head of excavations and Herzfeld as the field director. 
The finds of these excavations formed the first six volumes of a new publication 
series entitled Forschungen zur islamischen Kunst. It was funded by Sarre’s aunt, 
the scholar Elise Wentzel-Heckmann, who had agreed in 1911 to contribute 
financially to the study of Islamic art and archaeology via the agency of the 
Kaiser-Wilhelm-Gesellschaft zur Forderung der Wissenschaften. The Samarra 
publications were undertaken in separate volumes by Sarre and Herzfeld and 
appeared in the years following World War Ls 


All the while, Sarre maintained his presence in the Konigliche Museen zu 
Berlin (Royal Museums of Berlin), which he had entered as an intern and where 
he formed an effective network of colleagues and institutional affiliations that 
undergirded his long career and bolstered his success as an avid art collector. As 
a young scholar, Sarre had also made the acquaintance of Wilhelm von Bode 
(1845-1929), then the director of the Berlin Gemildegalerie, whose staff Sarre 
joined in 1892. Bode became the founder of the new Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum 
(later renamed the Bode-Museum) in 1904 and, by the next year, was made the 
director general of the Kénigliche Museen. A specialist in European art, Bode 
had developed an interest in Oriental carpets’ and he remained favorably disposed 
toward Oriental art, singing the praises of Sarre’s Denkmdler persische Baukunst 
when it appeared in 1910.8 Sarre, for his part, had begun collecting works of 
art in 1895, an activity that he repeatedly mentions as a desideratum in Reise in 
Kleinasien and that he pursued in earnest both on his later travels and, perhaps 
more successfully, on the European art market. By 1899, he was the owner of a 
collection of Islamic art large enough to open an exhibition at the Kunstgewerbe 
Museum, where objects, architectural decoration, and carpets joined photographs 
and drawings from his trips to Anatolia, Iran, and Central Asia. 

Interest in Islamic art in Berlin reached a peak in 1902, when the facade 
of the eighth-century Jordanian palace known as Mshatta was acquired for the 
Konigliche Museen after much intrigue by archaeologists, diplomats, and bureau- 
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crats who maneuvered its gift by the Ottoman sultan to the German emperor.’ 
The facade was a controversial acquisition from the beginning, and its dating also 
became grist for the academic mill in Europe, sparking a famously acidic debate 
between the Viennese art historian Josef Strzygowski (1862-1941) and Sarre’s 
colleague, Ernst Herzfeld.1o Nevertheless, the acquisition of this exceptional 
monument justified Bode’s formation of an Islamic department (Islamische 
Abteilung) in the new Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, laying the foundations of 
Berlin’s future Museum fir Islamische Kunst. With the opening of the Islam- 
ische Abteilung in 1904, the collecting of Islamic art in Berlin attained a new, 
prestigious public platform, encouraging scientific excavations in order to gen- 
erate further acquisitions as well as donations or loans from private collections. 
Not surprisingly, Sarre’s loan of his own sizable private collection gave substance 
to the Islamische Abteilung, which he now headed in an unsalaried position. 
With the launch of the Samarra excavations in 1911, the Islamische Abteilung 
was set to add significantly to its inventory and to its reputation. Delayed by the 
intervening world war, a new gallery dedicated to the Samarra finds was finally 
opened there in 1922, the same year in which the majority of Sarre’s collection 
was officially given to the museum. Just a year earlier, Sarre had been formally 
named as the director of the Islamische Abteilung, a salaried position apparently 
necessitated by his reduced finances after the war years. 


Sarre was a prolific author who published on a wide variety of subjects related 
to aspects of Islamic art, architecture, and archaeology.! As befitting a museum 
director of the early twentieth century and one of the pioneers in the field, he 
studied and published on nearly all the media of Islamic arts: carpets, metalwork, 
ceramics, miniatures, book bindings, and architecture and its decoration. Above 
all, he retained a distinct interest in metalwork and ceramics; the latter led him 
to produce the Islamic ceramics catalogues of such major German excavations 
as Baalbek, Samarra, and Miletus. His interest in ceramics complemented his 
interest in Persian art from the ancient to the Islamic periods, on which he 
wrote extensively and which constituted a particular focus of his private col- 
lection. This dual interest can be detected already in Reise in Kleinasien where 
Sarre enthusiastically underscored the role of Persian artists in the production 
of Anatolian ceramic revetments. 


Sarre’s two-month-long Anatolian journey in the summer of 1895 commenced 
at the port city of Smyrna. He arrived there in early April and first visited the 
classical sites in western Anatolia with the guidance of Carl Humann (1839-96), 
the German excavator of Pergamon whose daughter Maria (1875-1971) was to 
become Sarre’s wife in 1900. It was Humann, it seems, who recommended that 
Sarre investigate Anatolia’s medieval monuments.?2 Though he was not the first 
scholar to undertake this subject in some capacity—having been preceded by 
the German geologist Edmund Naumann and the French Orientalist Clément 
Huart!3—Sarre was the first western art historian to do so. After collecting the 
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necessary official paperwork to facilitate his passage into the vilayet of Konya, 
Sarre set out on his journey in June with two companions: his friend the oph- 
thalmologist and amateur classicist Dr. Alfred Osborne and Nikola, a Greek 
cook-cum-translator in the employment of the German consulate in Smyrna. 4 


Their itinerary was designed to explore a number of the lesser-known route 
segments between Smyrna and Konya. They traveled primarily by horse, hiring 
mounts and caretakers, but also made limited use of the relatively new railways. 
The journey was a difficult one by all accounts, its success due no doubt to the 
good judgment of Sarre and his companions. In an appendix to the Reise, Sarre 
outlined at length practical information and advice for those who would undertake 
a similar journey. Their scientific objectives were ambitious: along the way they 
made numerous measurements, drawings, and topographic notations so that the 
cartographer Richard Kiepert in Berlin could produce a map to accompany the 
Reise. This was presented as an improvement on earlier maps and commented 
upon by Kiepert in an appendix. In his preface, Sarre expressed his pride in his 
contribution to the science of geography but remained more modest about the 
Reise’s other major technical asset, the extensive photographic documentation 
undertaken by Sarre himself. As Herzfeld later pointed out, this was no mean 
task at the time, involving, among other things, the preparation on the go of 
emulsion for glass plates.5 As a result, Sarre was able to provide a remarkable set 
of seventy-six plates; monuments constitute the majority of these, although he 
did not neglect to include landscape views and a certain amount of ethnographic 
material to give a more complete perspective (fig. 128). In addition to the plates 
bundled together at the end of the book, the text is interspersed with sixty-four 
further images, consisting of photographs, photograph-based illustrations, and 
plans. Sarre also documented the inscriptions on Seljuk buildings either in pho- 
tographs or copies; these were later transcribed and translated for publication by 
Bernhard Moritz (1859-1939), the director of the Khedivial Library in Cairo 
and one of several Orientalists with whom Sarre worked throughout his career, 
especially on matters of epigraphy. 

In his preface, Sarre emphasized the value of presenting this epigraphic data 
in the Reise. He acknowledged that his initial intention had been to publish his 
research on Seljuk art, along with the inscriptions, in a scientific journal, but 
had been unable to find a suitable journal willing to publish such “scientifically 
diverse materials” together.16 This diplomatically oblique comment intimates a 
bias held by fin-de-siécle scientific societies (and their journals) against the cul- 
tural and historical (as opposed to the purely philological) study of the Islamic 
Orient. It was fifteen years before Der Islam, the first German journal dedicated 
to multidisciplinary Islamic studies, was established in 1910 by Carl Heinrich 
Becker (1876-1933), including in its inaugural issue Herzfeld’s landmark article 
on Mshatta. In 1895, however, Sarre could find a journal only for the Greek 


and Roman epigraphic material that he had collected on the same journey.” 
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Jig. 128 
Friedrich Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien, 1896, plate 46, “Villagers of Dewrend” 


(Derbent, Konya, Anatolia). 


Notwithstanding the subtitle of the Reise, significant segments of Sarre’s jour- 
ney were indeed taken up by the pursuit and observation of Greek and Roman 
antiquities, especially west of Beysehir, reflecting the weight of classical archae- 
ology on Sarre’s consciousness in the early years of his career. 


Sarre’s presentation of research on Seljuk art, as promised in his subtitle to 
Reise in Kleinasien, is relegated mainly, though not exclusively, to four chapters 
(3, 4, 5, and 6), which describe his observations in and around Konya. In the 
third chapter he recorded his initial impressions upon arrival in the modern city, 
previewed the monuments to be discussed in more detail later, provided a lengthy 
excursus into the Mevlevi Sufi order, and described his reception by the governor. 
‘The next chapter begins with a potted history of the Seljuks in Anatolia, covering 
the main outline of events, as known at the time, between their emergence there 
at the end of the eleventh century and the final dissolution of the Seljuk polity 
in the early years of the fourteenth century. Although Sarre did not explicitly 
state his sources for this account, he named two surveys in his footnotes—the 
first volume of Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall’s Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches 
and a more recent article by the Dutch Orientalist M. Th. Houtsmats—which 
probably served him adequately for his summary. Sarre concluded the historical 
section with a brief discussion of the encounter of cultures and religions under 
the Seljuks, stating that “with them [the Seljuks], Arab-Persian culture and 
Islam came face to face with Christianity and Hellenism.”9 He painted a fairly 
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rosy picture of Byzantine-Seljuk relations, especially in terms of their supposed 
mutual aversion to the Crusaders. He referred, moreover, to marriages between 
the two dynasties as the basis for the Seljuk sultans’ affinity for their Byzantine 
counterparts, by whom they were on occasion hosted in Constantinople. Not 
to overstate the point, however, he also affirmed that “despite this fondness for 
western culture, they [the Seljuk sultans| considered themselves always as Oxi- 
ental princes, as descendants of the kings who ruled over Iran, as the preservers 
and protectors of Persian national art and culture.”20 He supported this by citing 
the names of ancient Iranian royalty bestowed upon numerous Seljuk princes. 
Intensifying the rosiness of his perspective on Seljuk history, Sarre emphati- 
cally asserted that the Seljuks should “not be regarded in any way as barbarians, 
nor as the savage chiefs of marauding Asian hordes; rather, culturally they were 
absolutely at the highest level of their period, forming, in this respect, a happy 
union of west and east.”2! As an example of this perception, he offered the legacy 
of the sultan ‘Ala al-Din Kayqubad, a patron of culture in the early thirteenth 
century. Of the Turkic origins and identity of the Seljuk dynasty Sarre made no 
overt mention, but nevertheless rejected such clichéd epithets as “barbarians” 
and “marauding Asian hordes.” In the remainder of the chapter, Sarre introduced 
the major Seljuk monuments of Konya with a brief description of each as well 
as transcriptions and translations of inscriptions, made by Moritz. 


In chapter 5, Sarre presented Seljuk art, based on the monuments previously 
described and in light of his historical perspective on the Seljuks, as a unifying 
force in medieval Anatolia. These monuments, he stated, display a common style, 
which has been hitherto interpreted variously, depending on the viewpoint at 
work: some have seen it as an imitation of Greco-Roman forms while others have 
discerned Persian influence. In order to resolve this divergence of opinions on 
the sources of Seljuk art, Sarre maintained the empirical necessity of analyzing 
the monuments’ structure, material, and, above all, decoration. In the course of 
this, he judged each element of discussion—building technique, tile decoration, 
geometric designs, inscriptions—as related either to the Greco-Roman and 
Byzantine traditions or to the Persian and Islamic traditions. Thus, he saw the 
continuation of the Byzantine style in such discrete forms as columns and their 
capitals and claimed, more tenuously, that the low-relief interlace star patterns of 
surface decoration, a hallmark of early thirteenth-century Seljuk architecture, was 
likely related to antique and Byzantine applications of geometry in decoration. 
As for the arabesque (abstract vegetal scrolls), not surprisingly, he subscribed to 
the view of the Austrian art historian Alois Riegl (1858-1905), whose famed 
book, Stilfragen, had just been published in 1893 arguing for a continuous his- 
tory of ornament from antiquity to western medieval and Islamic art. 

In the Persian category, Sarre extolled the artistic and aesthetic merits of tile 


mosaic and glazed-brick revetments in Konya’s Karatay and Sirgali madrasas. 
Based on the signature of a ceramic artist from Tus (a town in Khorasan) that 
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he found in the latter building, he attributed the exquisite application of this 
difficult technique on Seljuk buildings to the work of immigrant Persian artists 
fleeing from eastern Iran in the wake of the Mongol invasions. In this context he 
also discussed the employment of foreign artists, as evinced by their signatures, 
showing their background in other Islamic countries such as Syria and Iraq. 
He then pointed out the prominent place occupied by inscriptions, especially 
on portals of Seljuk monuments, and, although he acknowledged the content 
aspect of epigraphy, emphasized particularly its decorative aspect, interpreting 
it as an essential component of Islamic ornamentation. The final discussion of 
the chapter is reserved for the presence of figural representation in Seljuk art 
(notably on architecture and coinage), which Sarre rationalized as a probable 
influence from Iran combined with the blind imitation of classical and Byzantine 
images found on Anatolian soil. Given the simplistic and distorted notion of an 
Islamic prohibition against images that prevailed in western conceptualizations 
of Islamic culture, Sarre proposed that this apparent disregard for religious law 
had to do with the Seljuk sultans’ lack of personal concern for religious dicta as 
well as their affinity to Iran and to Byzantine Christianity. In a brief conclud- 
ing paragraph, he summarized his observations on Seljuk art by underlining its 
Greco-Roman and Byzantine heritage, supplemented by the contributions of 
foreign artists, especially from Syria and Iran. 


‘The next chapter, titled “Sultan Han,” is devoted mainly to a weeklong excur- 
sion east of Konya, which brought Sarre and his companions to Aksaray and 
back. The highlight was a visit to the Sultan Han, one of the most remarkable 
caravanserais of Seljuk Anatolia, built by ‘Ala al-Din Kayqubad (fig. 129). Calling 
it the pinnacle of Seljuk art, Sarre devoted some fifteen pages to it, including a 
plan, transcriptions, translations of inscriptions, and several photographs. Much 
of the text is descriptive, although he also briefly discussed the development of 
the institution of the way station and speculated, rather astutely, on the prob- 
able multifunctionality of the Seljuk caravanserai. Inspired by the magnificence 
of the Sultan Han, he mused: “Just as the people of Islam find in all, even the 
most worldly, institutions and creations a link to their beliefs and mysterious 
allusions to these [i.e., to their beliefs], so it seems to me that the plan of the 
holiest shrine, the mosque of Mecca, was also influential in the conception of 
the caravanserai.”22 This farfetched remark is a rare example of essentialism in 
the Reise and should probably be seen as a case of theoretical self-indulgence 
by a young scholar rather than (or, at least, in addition to) the usual symptom 
of a colonial mindset. Of the latter attitude there is remarkably little expressed 
by Sarre in the Reise, making it a somewhat refreshing counterpoint to many 
other contemporary European observations on the Orient. 


Sarre’s brief mentions of his attempts to purchase works of art on the journey 
give the impression that this was not rewarding in terms of Seljuk or later medi- 
eval materials (for reasons either of high cost or perhaps sheer unavailability). His 
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efforts in this direction seem to have yielded mostly examples of embroidered 
| textiles from the nineteenth century, which were published as an appendix to the 
Reise by the textile historian Max Heiden of the Kunstgewerbe Museum. On 
the return portion of the journey, Sarre was also able to purchase some examples 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century metalwork—including a silver incense 
burner and three silver belt buckles—from the Church of Hagios Stephanos on 
the island of Nis (now Yesilada) in Lake Egirdir (fig. 130). He devoted a sec- 


tion to their description in chapter 11 of the Reise.23 In his assessment of these 


late-period objects, he adopted a perspective similar to that which he had used 
in his observation of the Seljuk monuments, describing their designs and forms 
as emerging from the encounter of east and west. In a similar vein, in expressing 
his admiration for the contemporary wood furnishings of a well-to-do house 
in a village northwest of Konya, described in chapter 8, he adopted a Rieglian 
perspective by asserting that their “so-called Saracenic” ornamentation derived 
ultimately from antique models, and observed that these now survive in some 
secluded villages of Anatolia as a modern craft.24 


Sarre’s preliminary observations about Seljuk art were written in an affirma- 
tive spirit, yet were inevitably handicapped by the state of knowledge of the 
subject at the close of the nineteenth century. In this sense, a number of his 
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findings, photographs, and epigraphic data were significant from the point 


aad of view of scientific advancement, as he clearly intended them to be. Equally 
Friedrich Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien, 1896, plate 32, “Sultan Han, the Great Portal” of the 


influential on his conclusions, however, was the weight of classical antiquity on 
caravanserai, Aksaray. 


3 the young scholar’s faculty of observation, palpable throughout the Reise. This, 
7 combined with his historical conception of the Seljuks as a kind of unifying force 


between east and west, led him to portray both the medieval monuments and 


the contemporary crafts as existing frozen in time. The result was the intimation 
of a kind of postantique mode of timelessness that minimized the difference 
between past and present in individual works of art. Although Sarre’s rhetoric 
is notably devoid of essentialist or derisive clichés about the Orient and in this 
respect stands apart from the rhetoric of contemporaries such as Clément Huart, 
the Reise nevertheless managed to construe the artistic products of medieval to 
modern Anatolia as the embodiment of an unchanging Orient. 


Sarre’s identification of the sources of Seljuk art in Greco-Roman and Byz- 
antine traditions and contemporary Iranian and Islamic forms and techniques 
was, all things being equal, evidentially strained. Even allowing for the specula- 
tive framework of a travel memoir and the limitations of the data at his disposal, 
it is difficult to ignore the impression that his perspective on Seljuk art was 
shaped, at least in part, by the very question of sources itself. This question—a 


andider: Insel Nis 


resilient handmaiden of art-historical pigeonholing even today—inevitably begs 


fig. 130 an answer in the form of an ingredients list, which is obtained by a reductive 
ig. 1 
Friedrich Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien, 1896, page 153, “Silver incense burner from the Church of 


Hagios Stephanos, Isle of Nis, at Egirdir.” : . 


approach that selectively identifies discrete forms as indicative of one source or 


another. In identifying the mark of émigré artists Sarre was on reasonably firm 
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ground, but far less so when it came to isolating and defining various forms and 
designs as a continuation or imitation of Greco-Roman or Byzantine traditions. 
The methodological problem in his assessment of Seljuk art was typical of the 
formalistic or connoisseurial approach that guided the “scientific” pursuit of art 
history in late nineteenth-century Europe. Traveling in a land that was being 
“scientifically” studied primarily for the remains of its classical past, and having 
become well-acquainted with the German excavations unearthing that past 
immediately prior to setting out, Sarre appears to have been unduly influenced 
in his perception of the medieval monuments in and around Konya. Moreover, 
his publication of the classical epigraphy that he had collected shows that he 
continued to be fairly invested in the classical past even as he ventured into the 
virgin territory of medieval Islamic art. Under these circumstances, it is not too 
surprising that on this early journey he saw medieval and even contemporary 
Anatolia through classical lenses, although he readily adjusted his vision when 
presented with unambiguously unclassical evidence: Arabic inscriptions, tile 
revetments, and the names of émigré artists. Those adjustments eventually steered 
him to the field of Islamic art and to more travel in the Middle East. 


It is reasonable to suppose that Humann’s proposal to Sarre to study Seljuk 
Anatolia came with the understanding that this preliminary journey might lead 
to a new German excavation project there under Sarre’s direction. Why this did 
not come about is impossible to tell from the account given in the Reise, though 
Sarre had apparently been looking for a site to excavate as early as 1894.25 He 
and Herzfeld eventually set their sights on Samarra, a site associated with the 
“classical” period of Islam, eminently conducive to large-scale archaeological 
investigation and appropriation on account of the vast vacant ruins of the caliphal 
palace-city, which sprawled well beyond the confines of the modern town. Seljuk 
Anatolia, by contrast, had nothing in Islam's classical-caliphal period and no 
obvious unoccupied site of major significance that would measure in scale to 
Samarra. Samarra, in other words, must have seemed the Islamic equivalent 
of such ancient megasites as Miletos, Pergamon, and Babylon, where German 
excavation projects were installed in the closing years of the nineteenth century. 
Judging by the speed and determination with which Sarre formed a partner- 
ship in 1907 with Herzfeld—who had already undertaken a text-based study of 
Samarra2s—it seems likely that he had been waiting for just such an opportunity; 
something he had not found in Anatolia twelve years earlier. 


Nevertheless, in the decades following the Reise, Sarre occasionally returned 
in his writings to Seljuk Anatolia. The first decade of the twentieth century 
saw the publication of Denkméiler persische Baukunst, whose fourth chapter was 
devoted to Seljuk Anatolian monuments in a more expanded treatment than 
the one in the Reise. Their inclusion in this work indicates Sarre’s recasting of 
his earlier findings in favor of the Persianness—in other words, the “eastern- 
ness,” rather than “westernness”—of Seljuk architecture. In 1921, however, he 
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fig. 131 
Friedrich Sarre, Erzeugnisse islamischer Kunst, vol. 2, 1909, plate 19, “Enameled tiles in the 


Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, Berlin.” 


republished this chapter as a separate volume with some additions and a new 
introduction in which he tried to express a more nuanced view of Seljuk archi- 
tecture.2” He stressed that Anatolian Seljuk art was not “purely” Persian and that 
recent research had brought to light multiple further sources from which it had 
arisen.28 In a footnote he referred to the recent publications of Strzygowski and 
his student Heinrich Gliick (1889-1930), who were motivated by an academic 
and ideological agenda much different from Sarre’s own scholarly orientation 
and who had been advocating for the recognition of a Turkish art, a concept 
not present in Sarre’s writings.2” Although he referred to the publications of 
Strzygowski and Gliick and downplayed the Persianness of Seljuk art, Sarre 
nonetheless refrained from employing the term “Turkish art” in his 1921 text. 


In the first decade of the twentieth century Sarre also published a two- 
volume work titled Erzeugnisse islamischer Kunst. The first volume (1906) was 
the catalogue of his metalwork collection; the second (1909) was a compilation 
of Anatolian Seljuk “minor arts” (K/einkunst), presented under separate head- 
ings for each medium, which Sarre hoped would expand the study of Seljuk art 
beyond architecture. Most of the items discussed and illustrated were, neverthe- 
less, architecture-related and consisted of mihrabs, wooden furnishings, stone 
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fig. 132 
Friedrich Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien, 1896, plate 17, “Konya, the tower of the citadel.” 


and stucco reliefs, and the like. Most were noted as either being still in situ 
(primarily in Konya) or in the collection of the Imperial Museum in Istanbul; 
only a handful were identified as being in Berlin (fig. 131). By 1909, however, the 
Islamische Abteilung was already a beneficiary of the activities of Julius Harry 
Loytved (1874-1917), the German consular representative in Konya from 1904, 
who was implicated both directly and indirectly in the smuggling of numerous 
Seljuk works out of the city, especially after the partial collapse of the two-story 
belvedere (or kiosk) of the Seljuk palace in 1907 (fig. 132).31 Dozens of pieces of 
stucco and tile decoration thought to belong to this structure subsequently made 
their way out of Konya; the Islamische Abteilung acquired a sizable quantity of 
such pieces from Léytved.%? In his 1909 publication, however, Sarre only pub- 
lished the stuccos associated with this belvedere that had been acquired by the 
Imperial Museum (fig. 133). The mihrab of the Beyhekim Mosque in Konya, 
which he illustrated as being in situ in 1909, had already been dismantled and sold 
abroad (Paris, London, and Berlin) between 1906 and 1909.33 He also referred 
to the Beyhekim Mosque’s three pairs of doors as “still being in existence” and 
illustrated two of them.3+ The third pair, which he did not include in the book, 
had in fact been given to the museum by Léytved in 1906.35 One year later, a 
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fig. 133 
Friedrich Sarre, Erzeugnisse islamischer Kunst, vol. 2, 1909, plate 4, “Stucco reliefs in the Imperial 


Ottoman Museum, Istanbul. 


signed Qur’an stand known to be from Konya was an anonymous gift to the 
museum, but this too is absent from Sarre’s 1909 publication.36 Sarre’s silence 
on items already acquired for the museum by this time is difficult to interpret 
and the timing of the publication is perplexing at best. Nevertheless, in 1936, 
Sarre returned once again to the subject of Konya in a publication dedicated to 
the Seljuk belvedere, titled Der Kiosk von Konia, this time acknowledging the 
dispersion of the structure’s tile and stucco decorations across several museums 
and collections in Europe and Turkey and attempting to reconstruct the original 
decorative program as best he could.37 


In the broader context of Sarre’s life and career, Seljuk Anatolia appears as 
an exercise in archaeological and art-historical sampling, both in terms of his 
intellectual engagement with the subject, which had him grapple with questions 
of source identification, and with regard to his position as a collector-cum-curator 
who presided over the acquisition of a dubious assortment of artworks from 
Konya. Seen in this perspective, the reconstruction mission of Der Kiosk von 
Konia in 1936 appears not only as an art-historical exercise but also as a kind 
of professional and personal reflex, reclaiming Seljuk Anatolia’s fragments from 
dispersal, both physical and conceptual. In the course of the misery of World 
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War II, which cast its gloom over his final years, Sarre must have realized that 


a far greater reclamation project awaited his successors in the museum that had 


been his life’s work. In the retracing of Sarre’s legacy, the Reise in Kleinasien con- 
stitutes a milestone of his modus operandi more significant than may at first seem. 
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Here and following pages: Halil Edhem, notes on the inauguration of the Museum of Pious Foundations, after April 1914. 
Halil Edhem personal papers, Edhem Eldem collection, [Stanbul. 


Halil Edhem on the Museum of 
Pious Foundations 


Halil Edhem [Eldem] (1861-1938) was Osman Hamdi’s 
brother and his successor as director of the Imperial 
Museum in 1910. Separated by almost twenty years, the 
brothers embodied two different visions of antiquities cura- 
tion and museology. While Osman Hamdi had been the 
promoter of a rather Eurocentric vision of Greco-Roman 
and Near Eastern archaeology, Halil Edhem specialized in 
the domain of Islamic and Ottoman antiquities, the latter 
already with a taste of Turkishness. He was the founder 
of the Evkaf Miizesi, the Museum of Pious Foundations, 
the first Ottoman museum of Islamic art and culture, 
established in Istanbul in 1914, just a few months before 
the outbreak of World War I. His notes on the creation 
of the museum are filled with protonationalist references 
to the destructive impact of western modernity on the 
pristine beauty of local artifacts. 


Museums are one of the main symbols of civiliza- 
tions. The diversity and wealth of museums in a 
country is commensurate with the level of education 
and progress in that country. Today, even the most 
insignificant town in European countries possesses a 
museum, modest as it may be. As to the great cities, 
they consider the wide variety of treasures contained 
in those imposing and magnificent buildings to be 
their greatest source of pride. In cities like London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, or Munich, there may 
be up to forty or even fifty museums. Because of the 
admirable custom, enduring from time immemorial, 
of placing beautiful objects in our sacred shrines and 
buildings, the rarest holy books and the most precious 
objects and vessels were to be found in such places. 
‘The men of our past, especially the most noble and 
notable, appreciated obje&ts of beauty and would 
collect such works in their palaces and homes and 
preserve them with great care. Yet rising poverty and 
misery in our country caused our fine arts to decline, 
forcing us to choose cheap and defeétive merchan- 
dise imported from Europe. After some time, even 
people of means lot the ability to distinguish good 
from bad when decorating their homes and Started 
to throw away—or sell for nothing, on the grounds 
that they were worn and torn—their unique, ancestral 
Persian and Anatolian carpets, those rare Uskiidar 
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brocades and Bursa fabrics that are now worth their 
weight in gold, replacing them with ordinary Euro- 
pean calicoes. Our homes were subject to a Strange 
transformation that left them looking neither a//a 
franca nor alla turca. Nothing remained of what we 
call good taste. Many of our domestic crafts disap- 
peared altogether. At the same time, great interest 
and curiosity, I would even say respect, developed 
among Europeans for Islamic works; museums, as 
well as the rich and the powerful, Started to form 
colletions of such objects. The antique dealers, acting 
as middlemen, visited houses in Iétanbul and in the 
provinces and acquired whatever they found. Some 
became millionaires. And since, as I have noted, the 
rarest of these objects were kept in sacred buildings, 
those places too were violated. ‘The employees in 
charge of sacred buildings and libraries, paid barely 
enough to feed themselves and finding it difficult to 
make a living, slipped into deceit. Setting aside the 
provinces, an endless number of books and objects, 
even tiles torn out of walls, have been taken from 
the mosques, mausoleums, and libraries of IStanbul. 
In the Berlin Museum alone, to judge from the 
images in printed catalogues, many tiles and even 
whole panels and window pediments are exhibited 
that have been taken from the mausoleum of Eyiib — 
Sultan, the mosques of Sultan Ahmed, Piyale Pasha, 
Takkeci, and Yeni Cami, from the mausoleums of 
Sehzade and Murad III, the library of Hagia Sophia, 
and the Baghdad Kiosk of the Imperial Palace of 
Topkap1. Given the destruction to which our greatest 
monuments have been subjected, the time had come 
to consider an urgent solution for the preservation 
of those removable objects that have survived. As 
in Egypt years earlier, that solution was to collec 
these objects together in a designated location and 
to entrust them to the management of a responsible 
dire¢tor. That is why, with the greatest joy and pride, 
we applauded the inauguration, on the first day of 
Cemaziyiilahir 1332 [AD April 27, 1914]—the 
anniversary of the accession of His Majegsty the 
Caliph—of the museum founded under the name 


of “Museum of Pious Foundations.” 
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FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE [sTANBUL ArcHaroLocicaL Museums 


Statue of Harpokrates or the child Horus 
1085-330 BC, bronze, Egypt 
10037 ESEM, date of accession unknown 


From Mausoleum to Museum: 
Resurrecting Antiquity for 
Ottoman Modernity 


WENDY M. K. SHAW 


For graced by the gods, I am carried away, the time of my nonexistence has come, 


my spirit has disappeared, like the day, from whence I am silent, since which I 
became mute. 


Inscription, sarcophagus of the Phoenician king Eshmunazar II, 


fifth century BC! 


The German word, “museal” [museumlike], has unpleasant overtones. It describes 
objects to which the observer no longer has a vital relationship and which are in 
the process of dying. They owe their preservation more to historical respect than 
to the needs of the present. ... Museums are like the family sepulchres of works 
of art. They testify to the neutralization of culture. 


Theodor Adorno, “Valéry Proust Museum”? 


She dusts off the bed where til now he’s been sleeping 
Under mires of stone 

‘The dry fig of his heart 

Under scarab and bone 

Starts back to its beating... 


She asks “Are you cursed?” 
He says “I think that I’m cured.” 
‘Then he talks of the Nile and the girls in bull rushes 


In New York he is laid 


In a glass covered case 
He pretends he is dead 
People crowd round to see him 


But at night she comes round 
And the two wander down the halls of the tomb 
‘That she calls a museum... 


Josh Ritter, “The Curse”3 
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If archaeology resurrects, museums reincarnate. 


Like resurrection, archaeology mediates the primal dilemma between pres- 
ence and absence: the fact that what we are now we will ultimately no longer 
be. Despite this knowledge, it is impossible for us to imagine our own absence, 
since the act of imagination presumes the presence of our consciousness. In this 
sense, archaeology provides comfort, since the civilizations of the past are revealed 
as having never really died. Instead they survive in a sacred limbo still active 
in the modern world, in a heaven composed of pristine glass cases, painstaking 
attention to detail, and the care of every physical need. Archaeology provides 
buried time capsules through which the dead communicate with the living and 
the living commune not simply with the dead, but with the comfort of presence 
in death and thus our own imagined immortality. 


But what is the place of the resurrected in the living world? Like reincar- 
nation, museums animate old souls. Not simply warehouses of the past, they 
create presence out of absence by negotiating relationships among the relics 
they hold, each made sacred by its placement in a story that we walk through. 
In this sense, Theodor Adorno’s famous pronouncement that “museums are like 
family sepulchres of works of art,” no doubt intended as an affront to the mores 
of bourgeois edification for which museums remain held in high esteem, can 
also be understood as a celebration of the living properties of death that the 
museum enables. Unlike the dead underground, sepulchers and museums alike 
are monuments in the world of the living. They propagate not the past as it was, 
since the very process of resurrection destroys that resting corpse, but the past 
as it will become. The museum becomes a monument not to the past, but to the 
past as it will have been after we pass through its doors. 


The introjection of the past into the collective present through the resur- 
rection of the object in the museum is perhaps nowhere more naked than in 
the example of the Imperial Museum in Istanbul, where modern narratives for 
archaeology provided the sole bases for the museum's establishment in 1846 and 
maturation. The European example is very different. While in all the territo- 
ries of the former Roman Empire, including the Ottoman Empire, interesting 
objects from the past had always been accidentally unearthed and often displayed 
within modern contexts, such as citadel walls or the facades of churches (see 
fig. 27), a very different practice of archaeology within a discourse of preserva- 
tion and communion with the past emerged in the Italian Renaissance. Yet this 
communion was not established through a museum practice revolving simply 
around collection and aesthetic display, but through discourses of literature and 
art, both predicated on classical models derived from the unearthing, figurative 
and literal, of classical texts and sculptures. As private collections shifted into 
the modern institution of the museum, both archaeological and artistic objects 
became integrated into the specular order of modern collective identity, par- 
ticularly that of the nation. In the late nineteenth century, notably in Germany, 
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this was exemplified by an increased historical rather than artistic discourse sur- 
rounding archaeology, lending it greater political clout and state support. Thus 
museums became not only sepulchers of archeological artifacts and artworks 
that often derived their aesthetic principles through a relationship with these 
artifacts, but also temples dedicated to the celebration of these works within 
modern narratives of collective patriotic pride. 


In contrast, in the Ottoman Empire, archaeology and the museum alike 
emerged not in affiliation with covalent artistic and literary discourses, but in 
resistance to the territorial imperialism implicit in European archaeological col- 
lection in Ottoman territories Mesopotamia, Egypt, Greece, and Asia Minor— 
from which a European discourse of the past often became conflated with a 
territorial claim in the present. Rather than emerging as covalent discourses of 
artifact and art, in which the classical served as a model for the present (as in the 
Renaissance), in the Ottoman Empire archaeology and art emerged as parallel 
but largely dissociated technologies of modernization. Designed to integrate 
contemporary Ottoman culture with that of Europe, they aimed thereby to show 
not simply its affiliation, but also its integral unity with what was understood as 
the acme of contemporary civilization. As a result, the place of art was not the 
museum, but at first the academy or the palace, later the exhibition, and much 
later the private home. In contrast, at its apogee, the Imperial Museum became 
devoted only to archaeology, its discourse divested from aesthetics but wed to 
territory. The European museum was home to archaeological and/or artistic works 
that were understood as the masterworks of the visual culture that proliferated 
in elite collections and even in modest homes, which might sport a columned 
classical portico or display a framed engraving or oil painting. The Imperial 
Museum, in contrast, housed works that profoundly diverged from the living 
visual culture that surrounded it. Nonetheless, because of this dissociation from 
the living past in contemporary Ottoman life, the museum also represented an 
entirely new vision of the future, one in which antiquity could speak for new 
formulations of identity in the modern world. 


The museum began in 1846 with the establishment of parallel collections 
of weapons and antiquities housed in two rooms within the former Byzantine 
Church of Hagia Eirene, located in the outer courtyard of the Topkapi Palace 
and used as an arsenal during the Ottoman period. On the one hand, the Col- 
lection of Ancient Arms (Mecma-i Esliha-1 Atika) displayed antiquated military 
spolia to offer a history of Ottoman military glory while also distancing the 
contemporary army, modernized in 1826, from its outdated past by placing these 
archaic armaments in the museum-as-sepulcher. On the other, the Collection of 
Antiquities (Mecma-i Asar-1 Atika) brought together Hellenistic and Byzantine 
objects from across the empire. At first, these were often works that had been 
discovered by European travelers, rescued from casual export by local officials, 
and sent to the storehouse. Rather than being organized in the taxonomic or 
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developmental schemata developing for archaeological works in Europe during 
this period, the objects were loosely labeled according to the location of their 
discovery and the name of the administrator who had sent them to the museum. 
As the museum became more established, this became codified in the catalogue 
descriptions of objects, categorized not by their historical function but by their 
contemporary relationship with Ottoman territories. In this way, the Imperial 
Museum used archaeological objects as metonymic devices for its territories. The 
presence of the works in the capital represented the consolidated bureaucratic 
function of the state spreading over the entire empire as well as standing for 
that empire within the capital. 


At the time, the institution of a centralized representative body such as a 
parliament was still only a progressive dream and one of the most hotly debated 
issues of the era. In its small way, the Imperial Museum contributed to the dis- 
cussion by providing a space where the whole empire could be viewed as a unity 
through the juxtaposition of its parts. Archaeological finds were particularly 
appropriate for such a task, as they not only represented the provinces, but also 
reified a centralized patriotism in the face of European incursions on Ottoman 
territory, as personified by the presence of European archaeologists. 


From the beginning of the nineteenth century, European diplomats, explor- 
ers, and archaeologists had engaged in various activities of collection in Otto- 
man territories. In 1784 the French ambassador to Constantinople, the Comte 
de Choiseul-Gouffier, received an official permit to send an agent to Athens 
to draw and make casts of antiquities, but instructed him to take as much as 
he could as well. Similarly, in 1800 the English ambassador in Constantinople, 
Lord Elgin, received permission for a team of artists to document the archi- 
tecture of the Acropolis, during which, over the course of a decade, they took 
many of its friezes to England. In 1814 an excavation team led by the British 
traveler Charles Robert Cockerell absconded at night with sculptures excavated 
on the island of Aegina. By the 1850s, application for permission had become 
a prerequisite for archaeological exploration, but once received, it was often 
viewed by the researchers (and apparently also by Ottoman officials) as a license 
to export the objects they found. C. T Newton of the British Museum freely 
exported antiquities from the Mausoleum in Halicarnassos in 1866. Likewise, 
the railway engineer John Turtle Wood was free to remove any antiquities he 
found during his excavations at Ephesos in 1869, while in 1874 the independ- 
ent amateur archaeologist Heinrich Schliemann was able to secretly export all, 
rather than the agreed-upon half, of his Trojan finds. 


While all of these archaeological missions involved a negotiation with Otto- 
man authorities, in sum they reflect an attitude in which the empire sought the 
right to regulate the excavation of its territories rather than to maintain full 
control over the archaeological finds within them. Archaeological objects had 
not yet achieved their own discursive function within the Ottoman context, 
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and thus initially took part in existing discourses of regulating the activities of 
foreigners on Ottoman lands. 


As archaeology emerged as part of the cultural identification with the west 
adopted by some of the leaders of the Tanzimat, the Ottoman reform movement 
(1839-76), it entered a political discourse again utterly foreign to its function in 
European contexts: that of modernization. The early history of the museum points 
to the political nature of its collections as part of a modern program of public 
education. The function of archaeology as a marker of cultural capital became 
apparent to Sultan Abdiilaziz during his 1867 visit to Europe, in the course of 
which he toured the Abras Gallery, a Paris antiquities collection. Soon after, in 
1869, his Grand Vizier, Ali Pasha, an important Tanzimat reformer, renamed 
the Collection of Antiquities the Imperial Museum (Miize-i Hiimayun) and 
appointed Edward Goold, a teacher at the Lycée Impérial (Mekteb-i Sultani), 
or Galatasaray Lisesi, as its director. The same year, the Minister of Education 
Safvet Pasha issued an edict to the provinces that archaeological finds should 
be carefully packed and transported to the capital. If necessary, provincial gov- 
ernments were to purchase antiquities, as well as taking note of each work's 
condition, the location of its discovery, and its value. 


Although framed within a rubric of public education, the edict clearly also 
emerged in recognition of the political ramifications of archaeological rights as 
they had played out over the course of several decades. It mentions the recent 
discovery of “a grave in the form of a lid made of stone and a sarcophagus sur- 
rounded with writing and also images of people and animals made of stone,” 
probably referring to a recurrent controversy over an archaeological site in Sidon, 
a coastal city on the eastern Mediterranean, in modern-day Lebanon. ‘The site 
had been active and recognized by Ottoman authorities for several decades. A 
hoard of gold coins had been discovered south of the city in 1829, but had been 


melted down by the city’s goldsmiths, fearful of losing them to the local authori- _ 


ties. In 1852 a second hoard, including coins dating to the reign of Alexander 
the Great, was discovered. This led an amateur archaeologist, M. Péretié, chan- 
cellor of the French Consulate in Beirut, to order further digging that resulted 
in the 1855 discovery of a massive black stone sarcophagus buried in a rock-cut 
grave. He sent copies of the inscription to the Louvre to be deciphered. For all 
his efforts, the discovery proved so important that he lost his right to the work, 
which was claimed by both the British and the French consuls in the name of 
their nations. The resulting litigation led to the closure of the site, with Turkish 
guards assigned to protect it. France won the right to the sarcophagus, which, 
after a flower-bedecked onboard ceremony with a tearful reading of the inscrip- 
tion, was shipped to the Louvre. 


While clandestine excavations continued, the site only began to attract 
real attention from Ottoman authorities after the French started to show an 
interest in the region. After the French army had intervened in the 1860 civil 
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fig. 134 
The courtyard of the Church of Hagia Eirene, an early location of the museum, in a photograph 


by Sébah and Jouailler from the late nineteenth century, with antiquities placed here and there. 
At lower right is the great chain that was used to blockade the Golden Horn in the fifteenth 
century. Deutsches Archdologisches Institut, Istanbul, D-DAI-IST-10405. 


war between the Maronites and Druze, Napoleon III commissioned a scien- 
tific expedition under the leadership of Ernest Renan to conduct a survey of 
Phoenicia, published beginning in 1864, which uncovered several underground 
necropoli. Many of the works were sent to the Louvre. Safvet Pasha's men- 
tion of the sarcophagi suggests that more than the actual excavations or finds, 
the politicization of the site and the formal survey by a foreign state made it 
necessary for the government to assert control of antiquities—propelled by the 
newfound interest of the sultan.6 


The museum’s affiliation with Tanzimat reforms is perhaps most clearly 
expressed through its closure in 1871 by the new Grand Vizier, Mahmud Nedim 
Pasha, appointed after the death of Ali Pasha. He did so as a means of affirm- 
ing his power in the name of the sultan.” However, with the removal of Nedim 
Pasha the following year and the subsequent appointment of Midhat Pasha, 
one of the primary reformers of the era, the museum was quickly resuscitated. 
The new minister of education, Ahmed Vefik Pasha, one of the first theorists of 
Turkish national identity, soon appointed Philipp Anton Déthier, a German, as 
the new director of the museum, a post he held until his death in 1880. 


Under Déthier’s directorship, the museum expanded and clarified its mission: 
it was explicitly that of progressive education and implicitly that of territorial 
suzerainty. In 1874 Ottoman policies on antiquities excavation and collection 
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fig. 135 
The Imperial Museum in the Cinili Kosk, in the gardens of the Topkapi Palace complex, late 


nineteenth-century photograph from the studio of Sébah and Jouailler. The Cinili Kosk, or Tiled 
Pavilion (called the “Palais de Faiences” in the photograph) was built by Mehmed II in 1472-73. 
Deutsches Archaologisches Institut, Istanbul, D-DAI-IST-9345. 
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Jig. 136 
“The porch of the Palace of Faiences,” early home of the Imperial Museum, with antiquities 


displayed randomly, late nineteenth-century photograph by Sébah and Jouailler. Deutsches 
Archaologisches Institut, Istanbul, D-DAI-IST-9256. 
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were formalized. New legislation required permits for archaeological expeditions 


"and awarded equal rights of antiquity ownership to the excavator, the state, and 


the landholder. 


Déthier continued Goold’s policy of hiring agents in the provinces to collect 
antiquities for the museum. In the late 1860s the American consul on Cyprus, 
Luigi P. di Cesnola, acquired a large number of artifacts for New York's new 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (and became its first director in 1879); spurred 
by this, Déthier acquired eighty-eight cases of antiquities from Cyprus in 1873. 
This led to a pressing need to expand the museum. Since funds for a new build- 
ing were not available, space was sought near the armory (that is, the Church of 
Hagia Eirene, fig. 134). The closest building, just on the other side of the Impe- 
rial Mint, was the first pavilion of the Topkapi Palace, the Cinili Kosk, or Tiled 
Pavilion, built in 1472-73 (figs. 135, 136). Extensive renovations were carried 
out, taming its unique Timurid-style architecture in a manner that emphasized 
Hellenic qualities affiliated with western civilization—for example, a columned 
portico was added. The museum moved into the pavilion in 1880. The minister 
of education, Miinif Pasha, described the purpose of the museum not only as 
illustrative of the progress of civilizations, but also as a remedial effort to stave 
off the western export of antiquities from Ottoman territories.® 


Indeed, as archaeological policies and the museum became increasingly 
formalized and institutionalized, the progressive mission of the museum often 
served as less of a driving force than the ongoing battle between the empire 
and western nations for control of antiquities. In part this may have stemmed 
from the rise to power of Sultan Abdiilhamid IT (r. 1876-1909), who interpreted 
modernization less as a practice of cultural affiliation with the west than as one 
of technological progress. Nonetheless, over the course of his reign, Osman 
Hamdi, who served as the first Ottoman director of the museum between 1881 
and his death in 1910, was able to use European archaeological incursions on 
Ottoman territories as a strategic means of benefiting the museum, promoting 
it as an institution that represented a modern Ottoman cultural identity associ- 
ated with western civilization. 


Osman Hamdi was an erudite man—painter, scholar, founder of Istan- 
bul’s Academy of Fine Arts (Sanayi-i Nefise Mektebi), and son of the Grand 
Vizier Ibrahim Edhem. The three most prominent events of his first decade as 
museum director were the documentation of the Commagene monuments at 
Mount Nemrud in 1883; his redrafting of the antiquities law in 1884; and the 
construction of a new museum building in 1891.Two of these took place in the 
context of an ongoing competition over the ownership of patrimonial monu- 
ments, particularly with the Berliner Skulpturenmuseums (German Museum 
of Antiquities) in Berlin. The ideological affiliation between Hellenic antiquity 
and modern Europe had been a cornerstone of German culture since Johann 
Joachim Winckelmann’s histories of ancient art of the mid-eighteenth century; 
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the foundation of the Second Reich in 1871 established spiritual ties with ancient 
Greece at the heart of German national identity, raising the appetite for antiqui- 
ties to a new high. In this context, in 1878 the German engineer and amateur 
archaeologist Carl Humann was able to procure funds for extensive excavations 
at Pergamon from the Berlin museum. By 1880 the Ottoman government had 
not only sold him the land to be excavated for twenty thousand francs, but had 
also conceded its legal right to one-third of the finds. Humann’s first shipment 
of antiquities to Berlin the following year weighed 350 tons. Although the trans- 
action was legal, the irony of the museum’s promise of publications and copies 
in exchange for the exported works cannot have been lost on Osman Hamdi, 
who requested casts of all that had been freighted away. In response to such 
extensive and pervasive excavations, the Antiquities Law of 1884 attempted to 
rectify the omissions of the 1874 legislation. It required that maps of the region 
be provided to the Imperial Museum as part of each excavation and prohibited 
foreign archaeological teams from taking original works out of the country. 


In the meantime, in 1881, Karl Sester, a German road engineer and surveyor 
for the province of Diyarbakur, reported to German consular authorities that he 
had discovered a new archaeological site high on a mountain there. The ruins of 
the Hellenistic necropolis of the kingdom of Commagene, replete with monu- 
mental sculptures, had long been known to local villagers, but had somehow 
missed the interest of earlier travelers to the region, notably Marshal Helmuth 
von Moltke, who had executed a military survey there in 1838-39. Not believing 
Sester, the authorities sent the archaeologist Otto Puchstein to examine the site. 
He found it even more remarkable than Sester had suggested. After the Berlin 
museum received his preliminary report in 1882, plans were made for a more 
extensive survey, led by Puchstein, Humann, and the anthropologist Felix von 
Luschan, in spring 1883, a report of which was ultimately produced in 1890.11 
Early in May 1883, before the arrival of the German team, Osman Hamdi 
undertook a preemptive visit to the site, accompanied by Yervant Oskan of the 
Imperial Museum. Deep snow covered much of the area, but Osman Hamdi 
hired local Kurdish villagers to dig it away so that he could document the finds 
(figs. 137-40). His text shows that he was keen to disprove Puchstein’s earlier 
interpretations; that is, he clearly desired not only to engage in an archaeological 
discourse, but also to take control of it and the authority that it embodied. The 
sculptures were too large to be carried down the mountain and back to Istanbul 
to the Imperial Museum, and were considered too culturally heterogeneous to 
be aesthetically pleasing or to represent an apogee of civilization; nevertheless, 
Osman Hamdi’s eagerness to publish the first report on the site, particularly in 
French, underscores a desire to participate in a discourse of ownership in which 
the ancient past stood as a marker for modern territorial rights.12 However, 
Osman Hamdi financed the visit and the publication of his report with funds 
culled through the influence of his father from the Ottoman Bank, the Eastern 
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fie. 137 fie. 139 
Commagene ruins on the eastern terrace of the tumulus of Mount Nemrud, as it appeared in A worker poses with the head of Herakles on the western terrace of Mount Nemrud, 1883, 


1883, Istanbul Archaeological Museums, Photographic Archives, 11206. Istanbul Archaeological Museums, Photographic Archives, 11192. 
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Workers unearth reliefs on the western terrace of Mount Nemrud; Osman Hamdi stands at 
center, smoking, 1883, Istanbul Archaeological Museums, Photographic Archives, 11180. 


Jig. 138 
Osman Hamdi poses with the head of Antiochos on the western terrace of Mount Nemrud, 


1883, Istanbul Archaeological Museums, Photographic Archives, 11190. 
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jig. 141 
The so-called Sarcophagus of Alexander the Great, Hellenistic, fourth century BC, from the 


Phoenician royal necropolis discovered at Sidon, brought in 1887 to the new Imperial Museum 


in Istanbul, now the Istanbul Archaeological Museums. 


Railway Company, and the Haydar Pasha Railway Company, and this suggests 
that he acted not in a state-mandated program of archaeological response, but 
out of a personal drive to promote archaeology as an imperative of imperial 
territorial rights.13 


The use of the museum as an expression of territoriality came to full frui- 
tion with the fortuitous discovery of another necropolis, in Sidon. Early in 
spring 1887 a quarry owner came across a tomb shaft, leading to the discovery 
of a rock-cut tomb with seven burial chambers, containing unusually large and 
beautiful sculpted sarcophagi from the fourth century BC. A report quickly 
went to Nasid Pasha, governor of the province of Syria, who told the sultan, 
who ordered Osman Hamdi to proceed immediately to the site and recover 
the works. Arriving in April, he was able to ship all the finds to the museum 
by June.14 Their importance was underscored by the presence of a sarcophagus 
identified at the time as that of Alexander the Great (figs. 141, 142). 


Although this was the centerpiece of the find, a more modest sarcophagus 
served as a very different focal point for the museum. The Sarcophagus of the 
Mourning Women is in the form of an Ionic temple with pediments and peri- 
stasis, with figures of women standing between the columns (fig. 143). Osman 
Hamdi singled it out as an exemplar of Hellenic culture and thereby western 
civilization. It was, he suggested, the perfect model for a new museum to be 
constructed to house the sarcophagi. Indeed, the Imperial Museum, ever more 
overcrowded, needed a new building, but the choice of design was striking. Neo- 
classicism had become a standard style for the western museum, conceived as a 
modern secular temple. The use of classical Greek and Roman forms not only 
hearkened to a pre-Christian identity for Europe, but also emphasized the idea 
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fie. 142 
Osman Hamdi and Théodore Reinach, Une nécropole royale a Sidon: Fouilles de Hamdy Bey, 1892, 


plate showing details of the “Grand Sarcophagus” (Alexander Sarcophagus). 


Jig. 143 
The Sarcophagus of the Mourning Women, Hellenistic, fourth century BC, discovered at Sidon, 


as reproduced in the magazine Servet-i Fiinun, 1904. 
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Jig. 144 
The Imperial Museum, Istanbul, c. 1891. The architecture was modeled on the design of the 


Hellenistic Sarcophagus of the Mourning Women, which it was built to house. The Greek 
pediment, with its three akroteria, is based on the lid of the Alexander Sarcophagus. At its center 
is the ¢ugra, or signature, of Abdiilhamid II. Below, on the architrave, in Arabic script is the name, 

Museum of Antiquities. Deutsches Archaologisches Institut, Istanbul, D-DAI-IST 9512. 


b that the transfer of this cultural heritage to Europe was natural and inevitable 
| (fig. 144). In Istanbul, the employment of the sarcophagus as a model created a 
| territorial affiliation for the museum's architectural identity: a form thought of | 
as western was shown to be local. This called attention to the essential implica- 

tion of the museum: that patrimony belonged not in the realm of art-historical 

discourse, which relied on words alone, but in the material language of the ter- 

ritory and excavations on which archaeology relied. As the museum developed ; 
wings to house finds from numerous excavations throughout the empire, its 
organization by site rather than by any intrinsic historical, developmental, or 
art-historical narrative further emphasized territoriality over any of the other 
discourses typically promoted in western museum exhibitions (figs. 145—48).15 


If the use of the Sarcophagus of the Mourning Women as a model for 
the museum is a pragmatic expression of the discursive agency of the Otto- 
man museum as it related to archaeology, it also resonates as part of a general 


understanding of a museum as a mausoleum, both a repository for the dead 
and a place of memorialization. This can be seen in what was included in the 


| museum—lIslamic antiquities—and what was not—contemporary art, that is, 


western-style painting and modern Islamic material. The Imperial Museum oh _ Jigs. 145-48 
Galleries in the museum, as reproduced in the pages of the magazine Server-i Fiinun, 1904. 
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developed its collection plan just as Europe was starting to collect Islamic arts. 
| As with antiquities, the objects that Europeans were beginning to acquire from 
throughout the empire, including tiles, carpets, and manuscript books, had not 
been part of an artistic discourse or subject to collection and exhibition. Rather, 
they were either in libraries or objects of religious utility. The establishment of an 
Islamic Arts division in the museum in an 1889 directive issued by the Council 
of State (Sura-y: Devlet) coincided with increased European collection, often 
directly from provincial mosques where objects were still in use. It also bolstered 
a contemporary definition of Ottoman protonational identity as being affiliated 
with an Arabo-Islamic past unified under the caliphate. As the museum did not 
allow visitors to touch the objects and reserved them for the gaze, it translated 
them from one epistemological state to another: from a religious to a secular, 
and from a traditional to a modern, order. The exhibition thus became a mau- 
soleum of a contemporary world projected into a past seemingly as remote as 
the archaeological past dominating the museum, even though similar objects 
continued to “live” outside its walls as utilitarian vehicles of worship. 


This translation is perhaps nowhere more apparent than in Osman Hamdi’s 
1908 painting, The Mausoleum in Sehzade Mosque, which may readily be seen as a 
metaphor for the museum enterprise (fig. 149). Osman Hamdi was an accomplished 
painter; as in many of his works, he depicts himself in anachronistic traditional 
garb in patent contrast to his western demeanor and nonreligious outlook. He 
is dressed as a dervish and stands before some Ottoman tombs in Bursa. 


Osman Hamdi had studied with Jean-Léon Géréme, and one might inter- 


pret his way of presenting himself as a simple emulation of Géréme’s Orientalist 
style. However, the size and complexity of Osman Hamdi’s Orientalist works 
in his last years also suggests an increased instrumentalization of Orientalism 
as an expressive tool that appeared to follow a European tradition while also 
providing subtle commentary on his own professional practice.1¢ Just as in real 
life a modern Osman Hamdi presided over the protection of ancient sarcophagi, 
the painting shows him presiding as a dervish before Ottoman sarcophagi. The 
tomb is of the type promoted as an example of Ottoman heritage in L’architecture 
ottomane, published for the Vienna World’s Fair of 1873.17 Both the location of 
the scene and the inclusion in it of objects from the museum (a glass lamp and 


a candle holder) suggest a close relationship between the painting and modes 


of heritage production that had been at the core of Osman Hamdi’s life’s work. 


fig. 149 
Osman Hamdi, The Mausoleum in Sehzade Mosque, 1908, oil on canvas, Mimar Sinan Fine Arts 


University, Painting and Sculpture Museum, Istanbul. 


‘The premodern setting suggests that both practices involve an act of protection 
that is not simply religious, but one of preservation through the active designa- 
tion of value. 


Just as there was no place for the living culture of Islam within the museum, 
there was also none for the living culture of art. When Osman Hamdi founded 
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the Academy of Fine Arts in 1882 he had placed it immediately next to the 
Tiled Pavilion, where it soon shared a courtyard with the Imperial Museum (see 
fig. 17). Yet no provision was made in the museum's mission for the collection 
of either European or Ottoman contemporary art. In part this oversight was 
no doubt due to the absence of contemporary collections in famous European 
museums, particularly the Louvre, which had a policy of not collecting works 
by living artists. However, the Imperial Museum also did not acquire European 
paintings, although during the late nineteenth century they were readily avail- 
able on the market in Istanbul and many were purchased for the palace collec- 
tion. Had the museum been established to emulate its European counterparts, 
works such as these could easily have entered it. Instead, it was conceived, both 
literally and figuratively, as a mausoleum, in which the past could only come to 
life in the form of symbols for the present. 


The museum was not a tomb, sealed like a pyramid against the present. 
A mausoleum is a space where death is made to live and is commemorated in 
perpetuity within contemporary time and for contemporary purposes. When its 
time is over, when its message no longer speaks to the present, a mausoleum can 
in fact be transformed into a tomb and left for dead. This is the danger and the 
challenge faced by museums the world over when they conceive of the objects 
they own as situated only within the narratives of the past, without thinking of 
the multivalent purposes those narratives serve in the present. 
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Parthian, third-second century BC, terracotta, Babylon 
687 PT, accessioned 1882 


Defining Empire’s Patrimony: 
Late Ottoman Perceptions 
of Antiquities 


ZEYNEP CELIK 


A painting by Jean-Baptiste Hilaire, prominently displayed in the permanent 
galleries of the Pera Museum, Istanbul, and titled The New Mosque and Istan- 
bul Harbor, tells a story that goes beyond its depiction of the famous view of 
the historic peninsula. In the foreground antiquities are shown lying on the 
embankment, ready to be shipped to France. A rowboat, being loaded by native 
workers under the supervision of a European man, carries the fragments to a 
large boat anchored in the distance. The subtitle on the canvas describes the 
mission explicitly: “Embarquement des fragments antiques envoyés en France, 
receuillis en Gréce par M. Le Cte de Choiseul-Gouffier, Ambassadeur du Roi, 
prés la Porte-Ottomane en 1789” (fig. 150). 


Marie-Gabriel-Florent-Auguste, Comte de Choiseul-Goufher, the French 
ambassador to the Ottoman Empire from 1784 to 1792, was an avid collector 
and a devoted student of archaeology for whom a hands-on knowledge of antiq- 
uities was essential for understanding classicism. Hilaire was a close associate of 
Choiseul-Gouffier and had accompanied him on his 1776 “scientific expedition” 
to Greece and Asia Minor, illustrating the two books Choiseul-Goufher had 
authored: Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce (1782) and Voyage pittoresque dans ’Empire 
Oztoman (1809). During his tenure in Istanbul, Choiseul-Gouffier had convinced 
Sultan Abdiilhamid I (r. 1774-89) to issue him a firman (imperial order) grant- 
ing him permission to remove some fragments from the Acropolis—in what 
seems to have been common practice that accompanied diplomatic service at the 
time. Consequently, he had acquired an impressive collection, which was sent 
to Istanbul to be catalogued on its way to France. Hilaire’s painting documents 
the departure of this collection. 


A century later, such a transparent operation would not have been possible. 
‘The Ottoman position toward antiquities had shifted dramatically: the government 
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Jig. 150 
Jean-Baptiste Hilaire, The New Mosque and Istanbul Harbor, 1789, oil on canvas, Pera Museum, Istanbul. 
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now claimed ownership of the land’s complex and multilayered heritage.1 Antiq- 
uities laws were passed in 1869, 1874, 1884, and 1906, each new law attempting 
to address loopholes in the previous one; the work of European archaeologists 
was subjected to control, archaeological research was undertaken by Ottoman 
teams, and the Miize-i Hiimayun (the Imperial Museum) was founded. The 
museum, earlier housed in Hagia Eirene and Cinili Kosk, was expanded and 
given a new building, designed by Alexandre Vallaury, which opened in 1891. 
Its centerpiece was the impressive collection of sarcophagi excavated by Osman 
Hamdi in Sidon and “adorned with bas-reliefs and rendered with embroideries 
and various colors, .. . [and] deserving to be exhibited in the best museums of 
the world,” according to an Ottoman account. The value placed on the Sidon 
collection was expressed in the Neoclassical architecture of the museum, which 
made direct stylistic references to the Sarcophagus of the Mourning Women (see 
figs. 17, 143, 144). It was reported with much pride that now many European 
and American scholars came to Istanbul for the purpose of visiting the museum 
and seeing the Sidon pieces.? 


The reception of the museum in the west was ambivalent and often skeptical. 
Writing at the end of the century, the French historian Charles Diehl interpreted 
the rationale for its foundation thus: “No doubt trying to appear European and 
civilized, Turkey wanted to give itself the luxury of collecting antiquities; and, as 
it possesses at this time (a /’heure présente) more than half of the ancient Greek 
world, it did not have to go through much pain to satisfy this ambition.”s 


Dieht’s truculent observation was not entirely unjustified. Defining an identity 
for the empire in cultural terms was very much on the Ottoman agenda. Parallel- 
ing similar endeavors in other empires and in dialogue with them, the Ottoman 
ruling elite and intellectuals were engaged in a struggle to find an appropriate 
imperial and national image that balanced modernity with heritage. Hence they 
were beginning to embrace the multiple layers of the land’s history and regional 
traditions in unprecedented ways. This phenomenon bore some similarities to 
the late nineteenth-century European drive to turn to Europe’s own heritage 
as an additional layer to classical antiquity, which was already well-accepted as 
the universal foundation of European civilization. 


Nevertheless, the Ottoman case was more complex, for the local heritage 
included not only Greco-Roman antiquity but also other historic periods. In 
effect, in engraving the past of their land into their imperial identity the Otto- 
mans were denying their cultural distance from Europe and thereby disturbing 
European assumptions. At the same time, this inclusive attitude toward the past 
was part of a greater official agenda, which capitalized on the diversity within the 
Ottoman borders. For example, it ran parallel to the search for regional (indeed, 
protoregionalist) architectural expressions for new, modern building programs 
throughout the Ottoman provinces in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. These ranged from government palaces and offices to hospitals and 
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schools, and resulted in an architectural pluralism that exhibited the cultural 
wealth of the empire. 


Ottoman appropriation of the past was, to a great degree, a response to 
the ever-growing European drive to possess the antiquities on Ottoman lands, 
as well as to the European metaphor that equated their ruinous state with the 
decline of the empire. The Ottoman claim to antiquities turned this association 
around.¢ It also expanded and complicated the imperial image and linked the 
empire to an architectural heritage shared with Europe, thus emphasizing its 
modernity. An 1889 article in Server-i Fiinun, a popular Istanbul periodical, put 
it clearly: “Europeans can now see how the Ottoman state has entered a period 
of progress. They write about the service of archaeology to the spirit of arts and 
progress in their press. They admit that for the examination of history and fine 
arts, just as London, Paris, and Rome have each been a center of the treasures 
of antiquities, Istanbul has also become the same way.”’ 


The relationship between antiquity and Ottoman notions of progress, civili- 
zation, empire, and nation echoed contemporary debates in the west, but main- 
tained an idiosyncratic status derived from the particular historic context. The 
common denominator was the interconnected modernity of nineteenth-century 
empires, with archaeology used as one of modernity’s powerful cultural tools. 


Photographic Documentation: The Sultan’s Albums 


The valorization of antiquities in the Ottoman Empire is visually epitomized 
in the photography albums of Sultan Abdiilhamid II (r. 1876-1909), a vast col- 
lection that documented all aspects of the empire—its landscapes, its historic 
architectural wealth, and its modernity (railroads, government buildings, hos- 
pitals, schools, etc.). Albums dedicated to antiquities are extensive: they cover 
all regions, from Jerusalem to Baalbek, Jerash, Petra, Sidon, Ephesos, Palmyra, 
and Mesopotamia, and all periods. The photographs depict the sites at different 
scales and offer comprehensive views of entire settlements, individual buildings, 
and details (figs. 151-54; see fig. 41). They convey intriguing stories complete 
with the actors, including Ottoman officials, local workers and residents, and, 
in a few instances, foreigners (fig. 155). In the case of Sidon, the showcase of 
Ottoman archaeology, the photographic record included excavation work, pre- 
sented as a visual report on the nature and progress of the operations. Many 
photographs documented the careful removal of the valuable artifacts using 
modern technology, with the underlying message that they were on their way to 
the new museum in the capital. A “lovely garden” near the site in Sidon, belong- 
ing to a Lebanese landowner named Chibli Abela, also featured in the albums 
(figs. 156-58). Planted with lemon and orange trees and serving as the tempo- 
rary resting place of the sarcophagi, it had turned quickly into a “real museum” 
because of the interest of the residents of Sidon and travelers in the discoveries.® 
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fig. 151 
General view of Baalbek, late nineteenth-century hand-tinted photograph from the albums of ae Sig. 153 a 7 
| Sultan Abdiilhamid II, Istanbul Universitesi Merkez Kiitiiphanesi (UMK), Album 90501. e ceiling of the castle called the Temple of Jupiter in Baalbek,” late nineteenth-century 


photograph, [UMK, Album 90829. 
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1 fig. 152 
| The Round Temple (or Temple of Venus), Baalbek, late nineteenth-century hand-tinted Oc Jig. 154 
photograph, {UMK, Album 90501. elf “Triumphal arch from old works found near the Umayyad Mosque,” late nineteenth-century 


photograph, IUMK, Album 90424. 
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| fig. 155 Sig 157 _ 
Pergamon, late nineteenth-century photograph, TUMK, Album 91525. “View of the tranché from the top of the tunnel,” photograph, 1887, IUMK, Album 91533. 


| jig. 158 
‘The garden of Chibli Abela in Sidon, where the sarcophagi and other antiquities were 


i temporarily stored, photograph, 1887, TUMK, Album 91533. 
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‘fig. 156 | 
“The photograph of sarcophagus number 7, taken when it was extracted from the tunnel,” 1887, 


TUMK, Album 91533. 
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fig. 159 
“Your servants the hosting officers among the ruins of Baalbek,” group photograph of the officers 


assigned to the suite of Kaiser Wilhelm II, 1898. Fourth from left is the painter Seker Ahmed 
Ali Pasha, aide-de-camp of the sultan. TUMK, Album 91551. 
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fig. 160 
“Some members of the committee and visitors among the ruins of Baalbek,” photograph by 


Lieutenant-Colonel Ali Sami, 1898, [UMK, Album 90521. 
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Among the albums on antique sites, the coverage given to Baalbek stands 
out for the sheer number of photographs as well as the multiple narratives com- 
municated through them. This particular series crystallizes the different ways in 
which the antiquities were integrated into the late nineteenth-century definition 
of the empire. For example, several images establish a direct link with the Otto- 
man administration by showing a visit to the site by a group of officials in their 
typical European-style suits and fezzes, dispersed throughout the ruins; they 
occupy the site playfully, some peering in unexpected corners (figs. 159, 160). In 
1898 the German kaiser Wilhelm II made a momentous visit to Baalbek, com- 
memorated with a grand ceremony and documented in numerous photographs. 
‘These ranged from images of the emperor and his wife to more mundane aspects 
of the visit (such as the tents erected on the site) and the ceremony inaugurating 
a memorial plaque that cemented the friendship between the two empires. The 
event capitalized on the antiquities to emphasize the significance of the empire 
on the international scene (fig. 161, see figs. 82-86). The wonders of Baalbek itself 
were depicted in many photographs, sometimes the same piece several times; a 
popular subject was the immense monolith called the cesim tas, or huge stone 
(dubbed “cyclopic” by European visitors), with locals in various poses in front 
of it to indicate its scale (figs. 162, 163). The exoticism of the human landscape 
entered the story in the form of colorful Bedouin, with their camels and donkeys, 
mimicking European representational conventions of antique sites in Ottoman 
lands (fig. 164). In another photograph, three men squat behind ancient stones 
while a woman poses with a jar on her head and a donkey to complete the eth- 
nographic trope (fig. 165). Such scenes served as reminders of the social and 
cultural difference between locals and Ottomans, and of the Ottoman “civilizing 
mission’ in the Arab provinces, themes that pervaded the political and cultural 
climate of the empire. And to complete the story, a photograph shows several 
statues brought from Baalbek to Beirut and set up temporarily in the courtyard 
of the government palace in transit to the museum in Istanbul, alluding to the 


value given to Baalbek (fig. 166). 


The Abdiilhamid collection is best known through the fifty-one albums 
sent to the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893 (and destined 
ultimately for the Library of Congress)—with another set sent to the British 
Library. However, these represent only a fraction of the main collection, currently 
housed in the Central Library of Istanbul University. The albums in Washington 
are composed of photographs carefully selected to represent the empire abroad. 
‘The historic buildings included in them go only as far back as the Byzantine 
period, featuring, for example, Hagia Sophia, the Kariye Mosque (the former 
Byzantine Church of St. Savior in Chora) and Kiiciik Ayasofya Mosque (the 
Church of Sts. Sergios and Bakchos)—all transformed to mosques after the 
Ottoman conquest of Constantinople, and the Palace of Theodosius (in ruinous 
state). Ottoman architecture is prominently represented from its early days on, 
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jig. 161 
“Some of the tents erected for the residence of their highnesses the Emperor and Empress in the 


ruins of Baalbek,” photograph, 1898, TUMK, Album 91551. 


most notably with monuments from Bursa. Curiously, not a single photograph is 
drawn from the many albums on the antique sites. This poses a haunting question 
in light of growing attention to the topic in the last decades of the century, the 
1884 law that had tightened controls on excavations and exports, the publicity 
around the cherished sarcophagi from Sidon (including the publication of Une 
nécropole royale & Sidon by Osman Hamdi and Théodore Reinach in 1892), and 
the inauguration of the Imperial Museum in 1891.'Though there is no evidence 
to support any rationalization on the exclusion, it is tempting to think about it in 
the context of the intensified discussions on antiquities in the Ottoman Empire. 


Official Publications: Provincial Yearbooks 


Salnames, official yearbooks on Ottoman provinces, open another window into 
the perception of antiquities. These key sources for the history of the late Otto- 
man Empire give detailed information on infrastructure projects, urban affairs, 
major new buildings, and historic buildings, as well as peoples and customs. 
They were compiled in a uniform format that included lists of events, admin- 
istrative units, members of committees of the imperial bureaucracy, and build- 
ings, in addition to selective descriptive entries (sometimes with illustrations). 
The sa/names themselves thus testify to the late nineteenth-century Ottoman 
penchant for orderly documentation and classification to facilitate gaining and 
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‘fie. 162 
“A stone which has been cut during the construction of the famous Baalbek temples and later 


abandoned,” late nineteenth-century photograph, IUMK, Album 90791. 


fig. 163 
Cyclopic “Big Stone,” late nineteenth-century photograph, IUMK, Album 90501. 
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fig. 165 
“Land tribes of Syria,” late nineteenth-century photograph, [UMK, Album 90765. 


Jig. 164 
David Roberts, Baalbec—Ruins of the Temple of Bacchus, 1840, oil on canvas, 


L Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
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| fiz. 166 
“Photograph of the statue of Venus and others from the antique stones brought from Baalbek 


and placed for protection inside the local government palace in Beirut,” late nineteenth century, 


TUMK, Album 90771. 
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storing knowledge on all aspects of the empire. Compiled at intervals of several 
years, they recorded developments and served as measures of progress. Their 
overall encyclopedic format was interrupted on occasion by commentaries and 
value judgments. 


With regard to cultural heritage, sa/names did not simply offer information 
but framed the issue of civilization in terms of history, making the argument 
that contemporary reforms were reviving past grandeur—especially in the Arab 
provinces. They expressed a consensus, an official self-criticism that the previ- 
ous Ottoman centuries had failed to bring development to these lands. For 
example, according to a sa/name on Iraq from 1898, Mesopotamia occupied a 
unique place in world history as the center of “the most developed and foremost 
civilizations,” with its layers of Assyrian, Babylonian, Roman, Persian, and Arab 
cultures. While Muslim civilization had reached a “supreme level” on a par with 
the earlier periods, the sa/name noted, careless interior management and cruel 
rulers such as the Mongols Hiilagu Khan and Tamerlane (Timur) had devastated 
the land. The Ottomans, infected with conflict and shortsightedness, had not 
been able to bring Iraq back to a level of civilization compatible with its mag- 
nificent past.? Repeating the same theme, a sa/name on Syria stated in 1900 that 
the province, historically “master of a perfect civilization,” had perished prior to 
Ottoman conquest and that the Ottomans had failed to attend to its develop- 
ment due to “constant interior and exterior problems.” A later one mapped 
out the vast construction activities of the past civilizations in the province and 
attributed the regrettable condition of the historic sites to wars, but also to the 
“ignorance of the Syrian people.”"! 


In order to craft a new and dynamic imperial image that embraced 
cultural wealth and diversity, the Ottomans now highlighted asar-1 atika (antiq- 
uities) of all periods with great pride. The vocabulary that described them was 
telling, albeit repetitive, reductive, and not particularly “scientific.” Baalbek, 
whose “fame and importance” were acknowledged by the entire world, stood 
out in the “vast monumentality” of its buildings, its “architectural ingenuity” and 
the “unequalled .. . artistic qualities of its architectural style.” The statues found 
on the site displayed extraordinary “delicacy”; they were “exquisite works” and 
“wonders of innovation.” In short, everything here was “worth the entire world” 
and so impressed visitors that they all wanted to come back. The entire site of 
Pergamon, with “its castle, three stories of fortifications, and within it palaces, 
schools, temples, theater, and market places,” was “most astonishing” (literally, 
“blew the mind away”); its view from a distance stirred feelings of “marvel” and 
“wonder.”!3 In Babylon, the palace of Nebuchadnezzar was “curious.” ‘The 
“anique” sarcophagi found in Sidon, especially the one known as the Sarcopha- 
gus of Alexander the Great, were “extremely valuable”: they had been described 
and discussed worldwide in all scholarly periodicals (or rather, “there was no 
periodical left in the world that did not write about them”).15 In Shirqat, the 
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buildings were “regular and solid” and the ornamentation was “perfect.” Given 
the simplicity of construction tools in the ancient world, the scale of the build- 
ings and the strength of the construction underlined the importance of the 
complex from the viewpoint of military science. Sculptures, although carved 
out of marble, seemed made of bronze; they were very artistic.1 


Foreigners were mentioned frequently in the sa/names, with an acknowl- 
edgment of their “intensive efforts . . . to discover the traces of civilizations 
buried for thousands of years and the important knowledge that the ruins had 
concealed.”17 In describing Khorsabad, the Mosul sa/name mentioned the fact 
that it had been “Monsieur Botta,” the French consul in Mosul, who had first 
unearthed many tablets with cuneiform texts.18 The sa/name noted, however, that 
the oldest of such tablets had been found by Austen Henry Layard in Shirgat.19 


Salnames proudly reported on the admiration expressed by foreigners. for 
the heritage of the empire, but they also cautioned against their dubious activi- 
ties. One complained that the old city of Sidon had been particularly hurt by 
“brokers of antiquities.” It was regrettable that the “sarcophagus of Eshmunzar” 
(king of Sidon, 489-475 BC), found in 1855, had been transported to the “Paris 
Museum” (meaning the Louvre).20 And Sidon was not alone. Baalbek, a site that 
drew thousands of visitors, a considerable number of whom were “men of sci- 
ence,” unfortunately had also been ravaged and some of its “glorious” statues had 
been stolen. In order to protect it from further damage, an officer was eventually 
appointed and an entrance fee was established, turning the site into an open-air 
museum, the first of its kind in the empire.21 


To emphasize how this sad state of affairs was improving, the sa/names, in 
describing archaeological excavations, made sure to mention the controls imposed 
on foreigners by the Ottoman authorities. According to the Aydin sa/name of 
1902, Germans worked in Pergamon with the permission of the Aikimet-i 
seniye, the government. In a very matter-of-fact manner, without making much 
of it, the same publication noted that “many valuable artifacts,” found during 
the digs, had been transported to a museum in Germany.”? Starting in 1904, 
the Mosul sa/name of 1910 reported, Germans also excavated in Shirqat, with 
the permission of the Ottoman state and had discovered a “glorious and regu- 
lar city.” This time the objects from the site were taken not to Germany but to 
the Imperial Museum in Istanbul, conveyed by special envoys assigned to the 
task. In an uncharacteristically entertaining tone, the text noted that the only 
fragments still on the site were “the head of a statue” and “a statue without a 
head”—not part of the same unit, but both “truly amazing.” The two-horned 
motif of the immense head suggested that it belonged to a sculpture depicting 
“an emperor,” whereas the refined treatment of the carving in the latter revealed 
the level achieved in the art of sculpture at the time.” 


The Imperial Museum was frequently mentioned as the ultimate home of 
antiquities. For example, an illustrated cuneiform tablet, found in 1894 in Tell 
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Abta in Mosul province, which gave invaluable historical information on the 
foundation of new cities and citizens rights, was transported to the museum with 
great care via Basra. A few months later another such piece, this time without 
images but describing in twenty-four lines the foundation principles, palaces, 
statues, and city gates of “Sargonvil,” and including some praise of Emperor 
Sargon, had also been sent to Istanbul.* In another episode, officials, sent by 
“our government,” transported “rare artifacts,” excavated from the “famous ruins” 
of Babylon by Germans in 1900, to the museum.?5 


It should be clear even from these few selected references that all historical 
periods were covered in the sa/names. Often the sequence of civilizations was listed 
and each discussed in chronological order. For example, the province of Syria had 
been home to Canaanite, Egyptian, Hittite, Jewish, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, 
and Arab civilizations.2° The same approach was used to describe specific sites: 
the extensive ruins in Macdu (Megiddo) had four historical layers: Canaanite, 
Egyptian, Jewish, and Roman.” At other archaeological sites a particular period 
was prominent. For example, Jerablus (Cerablus, or Carchemish, on the west bank 
of the Euphrates) dated back to the Hittites (second millenium BC). Nineveh, 
Nimrud, Khorsabad, and Erbil were supreme Assyrian examples.2? Khorasan, with 
its “solid and perfect” temple, represented the Sassanid period (100-650). In 
the “Arab” centuries, the early eras were singled out for the significance of their 
monuments, such as the fortifications of Baghdad, the walls and the so-called 
“twisted” minaret of the Great Mosque in Samarra, and the Great Mosque of 
Abu Dilaf—all dating from the Abbasid era.31 This cultural wealth may not 
have been systematically conceptualized to bring a new reading to the empire’s 
history, but its prominent (if piecemeal) display in the sa/names helped initiate 
a new orientation toward reflecting upon the past and possessing it. 


‘The Archival Record 


Documents from the late 1800s and early 1900s in the Prime Minister’s Otto- 
man Archives (Basbakanlik Osmanl: Arsivi) in Istanbul help triangulate the 
issues covered in the sa/names. Not narratives, but action and policy-oriented 
reports written in a dry, official language, they are factual and devoid of value 
judgments, but they underline the same themes. Among these, control over 
European archaeologists, with reference to Ottoman laws, emerges as the most 
prominent issue over a considerable length of time. 


The documents cast light on diverse aspects of government efforts in the 
decades around the turn of the century to control and protect antiquities. For 
example, all foreigners had to be granted permission from the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs to visit historic sites and monuments.*3 Foreigners, eager to acquire 
and carry off antiquities for hungry museums and the burgeoning western 
market, tested the limits of legislation in many ways, such as purchasing land 
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near ancient sites in order to excavate on their private property, relatively hidden 
from the eyes of Ottoman officers. The seriousness of the problem became evi- 
dent in 1904, when Osman Hamidi, the director of the Imperial Museum, went 
to the Milkiye Dairesi, the administrative section of the Council of State, to 
discuss measures to end such activities.34 The problem had arisen most notably 
several years earlier in Pergamon, where land adjacent to the Old Castle (the 
Kale-i Atika) had been sold in contravention of the law.35 Likewise, the German 
archaeologist Carl Lehmann had been found to have transported four antique 
sculptures to Mosul from Nimrud, where he had been digging without a permit. 
In response, authorities in Istanbul sent a notice requesting all bureaucrats in 
the civil service, high-school principals, education commissioners, and teach- 
ers to be alert to such activities.36 To investigate reports on illegal excavations 
in Damascus, Todoraki Makridi (Theodore Macridy) of the Imperial Museum 
was sent to that city in 1901.37 Despite these increasing efforts to police the vast 
territories of the empire, with their myriad ancient sites, the illicit removal of 
antiquities continued into the first decade of the twentieth century. Within a 
year after Makridi Bey’s mission, a caravan of camels loaded with stolen artifacts 
from Tedmur (Palmyra) was spotted; the artifacts were confiscated and sent to 
the Imperial Museum.38 


Theft was common even at sites where permits for excavation had been 
issued. In 1876 an employee of the British Museum, George Smith, was denied 
authorization to work in Aleppo after he broke an earlier agreement to give 
objects he had discovered elsewhere to the Imperial Museum.*° A German 
team working among the ruins of Babylon was investigated in 1906 on the 
suspicion that it was hiding the statue of a Babylonian king. Several years later 
the situation had not improved. A 1913 report recorded that Assyrian artifacts 
had been stolen from sites in Mosul, and called for all foreign archaeologists to 
be unconditionally barred from working in the territories of the empire until 
Ottoman specialists could be educated.#1 


Damage by foreigners to the heritage of the empire took other forms as well. 
Osman Hamdi complained about the “disastrous habit” of visitors to Baalbek, 
who carved their names on walls and columns. These inscriptions, sometimes 
mixed with ancient ones, displayed “the most varied characters, the most diverse 
languages, the most heterogeneous names, [of] sages, ministers, ambassadors, 


gallant ladies.” 4 


The participation of local residents in illegal activities did not help the 
situation—and such incidents were numerous. For example, a 1911 document 
records that an inspector had fined some residents of Tedmur for digging on 
the site. 4 In 1904 an individual named George bin Yusuf Tabah, from Aleppo, 
was caught trading in antique works and smuggling them to foreign countries. 
To make matters worse, the Austrian consulate in Aleppo was about to hire him 
as a translator.44 On a more serious scale, at Babylon the local government had 
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started removing bricks from the ancient buildings to be used in new construc- 
tion—an activity that was immediately banned by the central authorities in 
Istanbul.45 To encourage the cooperation of locals in protecting sites and objects, 
certain initiatives were passed: monetary rewards became common—in 1902, 
for example, three workers who had found marble statues near Aydin and taken 
them to local authorities were given five gold coins each.* Nevertheless, locals 
were considered as likely to create obstacles to conservation as they were to help. 
Osman Hamdi discussed this problem in general terms in his introduction to 
Une nécropole royale a Sidon. He argued that it would be wrong to attribute the 
devastation of the site to the “fanaticism of the residents,” as was often done. In 
his typically patronizing tone, and with the belief that education could change 
behavior, he explained the local attitude in terms of “the venality and the igno- 
rance of the lowest classes of the population, Muslim and Christian,” who were 
provoked and used by certain foreigners engaged in the traffic of antiquities.” 


A New Way of Writing History: Tarib-i Umumi 


Attesting to the growing interest in the past and in accordance with the edu- 
cation reforms then in effect, a new type of history book gained widespread 
popularity in the late nineteenth-century Ottoman Empire. Under the generic 
rubric of tarih-i umumi (general history), these works covered various periods 
and civilizations and aimed to present an overall view of world history, taking 
a detached perspective. References to archaeological discoveries in these texts 
shed light on the dissemination of the knowledge of history at the time, the 
Ottoman view of its appropriation of antiquities, and the growing confidence 
in claims to historical heritage. 


Two books will suffice, one from each end of the chronological bracket that 
delineates the trend. The earlier example, titled simply Tarih-i Umumi dates from 
AH 1285 (AD 1868-69). The name of the author is not indicated in the volume 
I have, but the publisher is the Mekteb-i Harbiye-i Hazret-i Sahane Matbaasi, 
the publishing house of the Imperial Military School. The 340-page text covers 
history from ancient times to the nineteenth century and discusses Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Jews, Assyrians and Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, European nations, 
‘African nations, Sassanians, Indians, and Chinese—some cultures in only a few 
pages, others in some depth. The illustrations are particularly revealing. They are 
printed separately and glued on the pages, and seem to be randomly chosen. 
The section on Egypt is represented visually by a drawing of the pyramids and 
the name of Cleopatra in hieroglyphs, Phoenicia by an “eastern caravan,” and 
Jewish civilization by the “chief rabbi in his official costume.” The discussion of 
Assyrians is accompanied by drawings of the sculpture of an “emperor,” a relief 
with a scene of “hunting and chase” (fig. 167), and a misrok (an eagle-headed god). 
Aside from the pyramids, the only other building shown is “Hiisrev’s Tomb” in 
the Iraniler (Persians) section. 
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Jig. 167 
Tarih-i umumi (General History), AH 1285 (AD 1868-69), page 252, 


an “emperor” and a “scene of hunting and chase.” 


Assyrians and Babylonians occupy ample space in the book. Interestingly, 
archaeological discoveries are mentioned only in discussion of these civilizations 
(and to a much lesser degree that of Egypt), with specific references to the ongoing 
work of excavation. The descriptions do not necessarily have a scholarly tone, but 
they indicate a relatively widespread awareness of antiquities. About Nineveh it 
is reported that the city’s location and size are now well-established. In Nimrud 
digs have revealed evidence of a palace, proving that this was an imperial capital, 
possibly from “the earliest periods of the Assyrian state, the time of Semiramis” 
and maybe even earlier (that is, presumably around the ninth century BC, if the 
reference is to the legendary queen of classical texts). 


‘The profusion of material in the region, the text continues, is evident from 
the presence of many hills and the rumors that farmers often come across antiq- 
uities as they plow their fields. Thanks to excavations, it observes, buildings can 
now be understood in detail. For example, the large rooms of Assyrian palaces 
were ornamented with carved stone images of winged figures and wall decora- 
tions in bright colors.# 


Curiously, Greek and Roman sites did not feature at all in these discussions 
of civilizations. While it is difficult to determine the reason for this without 
further research, we may surmise that the author relied on a common practice 
of the time, making random choices of topics and images and drawing liber- 
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ally from European books readily available. For example, several figures from 
Tarih-i Umumi seem to be taken directly from Austen Henry Layard’s Nineveh 
and Its Remains (1849). 


Published four decades later, the six-volume Biiyiik Tarih-i Umumi (Great 
World History) by Ahmed Refik offered a much more comprehensive and 
coherent approach to the discipline of history, with an argument to support its 
method. This is summarized in the subtitle, Beseriyetin Tekemmuilat-1 Medentye, 
I¢timaiye, Siyasiye, ve Fikriyesi: the development of humankind in areas of civili- 
zation, society, politics, and thought.” Yet it shared with the earlier and rougher 
Tarih-i Umumi a trait that was otherwise commonly ignored by the numerous 
history books of the same genre published during these years: reliance on visual 
material. It is richly illustrated with maps, drawings, and photographs. In the 
introduction, [brahim Hilmi, Ahmed Refik’s publisher, linked the knowledge of 
history to nationhood and maintained that “in order to wake up and ensure its 
existence, the Ottoman nation must read history day and night.” He contrasted 
“our ignorance” with the extensive study of history by other nations and criticized 
the indiscriminate preference of readers for European texts translated into Turk- 
ish, as they were written to address the intellectual level and sensitivities of other 
nations. The new “philosophy of history,” he noted, already well-developed in 
Europe, encouraged scholars to study the histories of several nations. According 
to [brahim Hilmi, German, English, Italian, and French authors might serve as 
the best sources for Ottoman historians, but their writings needed be interpreted 
and adapted to the local intellectual and emotional environment. Ahmed Refik’s 
work responded well to contemporary scholarship and stood as a “monumental 
sculpture” of Ottoman publishing, deriving its power in particular from the quality 
and quantity of its illustrations. For Ibrahim Hilmi, the importance of the visual 
material stemmed from the fact that the historic objects depicted in the volumes 
effectively represented the societies and cultures discussed in words. Produced 
with great attention, Ahmed Refik’s Biytk Tarih-i Umumi was intended for a 
wide readership—in effect, for “all classes of society, including those that had 
only a limited level of education.”5 


The numerous illustrations in Ahmed Refik’s book were not keyed to the 
text, but placed in the appropriate sections, in the format followed by the 1869 
Tarih-i Umumi. But an effort was made to label the pictures more scientifically: 
sources for the figures were indicated in the captions—an interesting develop- 
ment, given that there was no bibliography and no citation of works consulted 
in the text. The artifacts chosen to illustrate the earlier civilizations (Assyrian, 
Greek, and Roman) were drawn from the leading museums of the world, nota- 
bly the British Museum, the Louvre, and museums in the Vatican, Berlin, New 
York, Naples, and Athens (fig. 168). In addition, photographs of a long list of 
objects were from the collections of the Imperial Museum in Istanbul. These 
ranged from a Babylonian inscription found in Nineveh to Assyrian bas-reliefs 
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jig. 168 
Ahmed Refik, Biiyiik Tarih-i Umumi: Beseriyetin Tehemmiilat-1 Medeniye, Igtimaiye, Siyasiye, 
ve Fikriyesi, AH 1328 (AD 1910), vol. 1, opposite page 208, “Chaldean emperor Marduk 
Bilaleddin’s appointment of one of his subjects to official duty.” 


and Hittite sculptures; a winged statue of Diana; the “Sarcophagus of Alexan- 
der” from Sidon; Roman statues of Jupiter, Neptune, and the Emperor Hadrian; 
a fifth-century depiction of the “good shepherd”; and dozens of others (figs. 
169, 170). This inclusiveness, though understated, makes an important point 
about the Imperial Museum’s equal status among the legendary museums in 
the world, flaunting confidently the empire’s complex history and the prestige 
of its cultural institutions. 


Ahmed Refik did not refer in the text to archaeological work or the sites 
then under excavation—unlike the earlier book’s coverage of the Mesopotamian 
sites. However, the captions to the artifacts from the Imperial Museum each 
cited the place where the particular piece came from—for example, “a statue of 
a woman found at Aphrodisias,” “Jupiter found in Gaza,” “statue of Neptune 
found in Beirut,” “statue of the Emperor Hadrian found in Crete,” “Aphrodite 
found in Lepcis [Leptis Magna, Libya],” and “a dancer found in Pergamon.” This 
scholarly apparatus served as a reminder of the empire’s geographical extent and 
cultural diversity. However, the places of origin of objects in European museums, 
though obviously from sites in Ottoman territories, are not indicated, so that the 
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message is muddled. The meanings behind the silence are open to speculation: 
was this, perhaps, a deliberate manipulation by Ahmed Refik to help empower 
the Ottoman Empire in accordance with its broader agendas? 


Reaching the Public: Illustrated Journals 


On the popular level, the growing interest in antiquities is evident in the end- 
of-the-century periodicals published in Istanbul. There were several illustrated 
journals modeled after the French L’illustration.: Articles, photographs, and 
drawings gave news on archaeological activities within the empire and also 
elsewhere. Figures were not always keyed to texts, but were more often scat- 
tered randomly through the pages. Among the many late Ottoman journals of 
the time, Servet-i Fiinun was the most important, the most widely circulated, 
and the most enduring, publishing between 1891 and 1944. It often covered the 
topic of antiquities, albeit not within a consistent format. Short reports under 
the title “Asar-1 Atika” announced the discovery of artifacts: for example, in 1893 
and 1894 three hundred graves found in Hungary, dating from the time of the 
Huns; several marble statues found in Rhodes; and excavations in Dahshur, 
Egypt.2 The information was often rudimentary and photographs scattered 
randomly, albeit coalescing into a collection of impressive sites and monu- 
ments. The significance of Baalbek, for example, was relayed by a photograph 
of the temple complex from a distance, spread over two pages.*3 Captions were 
generally limited to a few words: “Ruins from antiquities in Baghdad” under a 
photograph of the Sassanid city of Ctesiphon; and “an ancient statue recently 
discovered and excavated near Baghdad” (fig. 171).54 


Servet-i Fiinun’s emphasis on Egypt was unique. In a series of articles in 
1894, under the title “Travels on the River,” the journal presented Egypt's ancient 
civilizations and monuments in text and images, while giving information on 
the development of Egyptology as an “independent science” and the impor- 
tant role played by European scholars in understanding Egyptian history and 
civilization—of crucial value for “the history of humanity” (fig. 172).55 A few 
months later, “A Voyage on the Nile in Six Weeks” was covered in eight issues.° 


Museums were also featured: the museum at Versailles, which occupied 
part of the palace, was “unequaled in the world”; and the one in Cairo ranked 
among the very best museums of antiquity (figs. 173, 174).57 Two subsequent 
issues featured Istanbul’s museums and antiquities with photographs and draw- 
ings; they included the Sarcophagus of the Mourning Women from Sidon, a 
display of arms from the Museum of Artillery, views of the Hippodrome in its 
“old state,” and the Byzantine Cisterns (fig. 175).5* Baalbek entered the pages 
of Servet-i Fiinun as background to a politically significant event—Kaiser Wil- 
helm II’s tour of the empire and the placement of a commemorative plaque in 
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fies. 169, 170 
Ahmed Refik, Biyiik Tarih-i Umumi: Beseriyetin Tekemmiilat-1 Medeniye, Igtimaiye, Siyasiye, ve 
Fikriyesi, AH 1328 (AD 1910), left: vol. 3, page 405, “Emperor Hadrian (found in Crete—in 
the Imperial Museum)”; right: vol. 4, page 133, “The Good Shepherd (fifth century—in the 
Imperial Museum.” 


Baalbek to mark his visit.s9 (This occasion was also amply recorded in Sultan 


Abdiilhamid’s albums.) 


In one significant episode, Servet-i Fiinun tackled the historical specificities 
of the “Arab” era and questions regarding the restoration of monuments, centering 
on the Great Mosque of Damascus. While it was routine Ottoman practice to 
conduct systematic repairs to fragmentary damage in all major monuments, the 
restoration of the Great Mosque acquired another dimension, according to cor- 
respondence and reports in the Prime Minister's Ottoman Archives in Istanbul. 
The mosque, built in the eighth century and modified numerous times, had been 
severely damaged in a big fire in 1893 (fig. 176). An initial restoration project, 
directed by the Office of Imperial Wag/s (Evkaf-1 Hiimayun, with oversight of 
religious sites and institutions), reconceived the interior and exterior “entirely in 
the new style of architecture.” Osman Hamdi, using his authority as director of 
the Imperial Museum, challenged this plan and proposed instead a historically 
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jig. 171 
Servet-i Fiinun 441, 1315 mali (AD 1899), page 388, “An old statue recently discovered and 
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Sig. 172 
Servet-i Fiinun 161, 1310 mali (AD 1894), page 70, “Voyage on the River—ruins of Karnak.” 


‘The journey was covered in issues 161, 165, 167, and 168. 
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grounded approach to the restoration.6° His thinking was no doubt influenced 
by European debates on restoration and preservation at the time, especially by 
Viollet-le-Duc’s advocacy of fidelity to original structures, but it also pointed 
to an informed reading of early Islamic architecture. 


The Office of Imperial Wagfs had decided to clear away all the damaged 
pieces of the mosque, including the marble decorations and columns that lined 
the large courtyard, and replace them with new components fabricated accord- 
ing to patterns taken from the surviving parts of the building. Osman Hamdi 
argued that the extraordinary importance of the mosque mandated the kind of 
restoration that would return it to its original architectural and artistic state. 
To this end, it was essential to repair the damaged columns (originally Roman) 
and all other fragments. 


Fight years later, in 1902, Servet-i Fiinun published a series of photographs 
in two consecutive issues that together provided a comprehensive documenta- 
tion of the almost-completed restoration. They depicted general views of the 
interior and the courtyard as well as details—among them the mihrab, minbar, 
doors, columns, and mosaics—meticulously restored to an authentic state.62 Some 
photographs emphasized the complexity of the process; one shows columns, 
repaired elsewhere, being transported through the streets of Damascus to the 
mosque in a specially designed carriage (fig. 177). 


Collectively the photographs conveyed the magnificence of the mosque and 
affirmed its status as one of the earliest and greatest works of Islamic architecture. 
‘The investment in the restoration and the attention paid to details, so strikingly 
different from those of Istanbul mosques, emphasized the government’s belief in 
the great cultural and aesthetic value of the monument, as the magazine made 
clear. Its refurbishing was on an impressive scale: for example, four hundred 
square meters (4,300 square feet) of new carpets were woven in Hereke (east of 
Istanbul) and transported to Damascus. This well-publicized imperial endeavor 
had a political as well as a cultural aim: it punctuated the incorporation of the 
“Arab” past into present-day Ottoman identity. 


Indeed, attention to Islamic culture was as central to late-Ottoman thinking 
as the desire to compete with Europe for a reputation for modernity. A 1914 
document encapsulated the growing focus of Ottoman authorities and cultural 
leaders on Islamic heritage. Intended to provide a comprehensive record, it 
announced the establishment of a special committee to build a collection of 
plans, drawings, and photographs of the “old Islamic monuments in Ottoman 
lands.”To complement the collection, the committee was also asked to inquire 
whether museums in various European cities had paintings related to “Turkish” 
history. Ottoman embassies would be charged to commission copies of any such 
artworks. The resulting collection was to be used in schools to raise consciousness 
of the value of the Islamic past through its architectural landmarks.» 
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Servet-i Fiinun 56,1308 mali (AD 1892), page 213, 
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Jig. 173 
Servet-i Fiinun 57, 1308 mali (AD 1892), page 69, “A hall in Versailles museum.” 


| By Way of Conclusion 


The current state of scholarship on the Ottoman engagement with antiquities 
does not yield definite conclusions, but generates questions. Nevertheless, some 
observations can be made: at the turn of the century an Ottoman discourse on 
archaeology had developed. Dispersed across government documents, popular 
publications, and visual culture, it does not seem to have had an established 
scholarly character. Yet despite its fragmented nature and lack of a coherent 
vocabulary it was very much present, textually and visually, expressing a new 
consciousness about the past and raising questions about ongoing inquiries—and 
- as part of a project of modernity, informed by European practices. - degrees sB. 


jig 175 
Servet-i Fiinun 55, 1308 mali (AD 1892), “Binbirdirek in its old state”; the Byzantine Cisterns of 


Constantinople, known in Turkish as the “Thousand and One Columns.” 


i 
| 
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To avoid falling into the trap of artificially constructing historical ruptures, it 
may be useful to remember that the Ottoman consciousness of the past did not 
arise overnight in the nineteenth century. It developed ambitiously, according 
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fig. 177 
“The transportation of the marble columns of the old mosque in Damascus, built from scratch by 


Ui wpopiye wigs was the benevolence of the Sultan,” Servet-i Fiinun 597-98, AH 1318 (AD 1902). 


Sig. 176 
“The view of the Great Umayyad Mosque and the southeastern section of the city of Damascus,” . i caer A A eR se oe a ea 
undated photograph, TUMK, Album 90567. The main hall of the mosque, at left, is in a state of : ; aoe Ae ; agi: ». 
severe damage and under reconstruction; the view over the mosque shows some of the souks of material artifacts. In addition to the official voice of publications and bureau- 
the city in the center background. cratic documents, vernacular, nonelite, local engagements with the material past 


expose the wide panorama of unofficial ways of owning it.*¢ Furthermore, his- 
tory had long been used in myriad ways as an empowerment device in official 
Ottoman architecture. Most famously, Hagia Sophia, with its own idiosyncratic 
relationship to the Greco-Roman past, formed the fundamental reference in 
Ottoman mosque design. The pattern was repeated over centuries of intercourse 
between the empire and Europe and internally between the center and the 
peripheries.¢5 In addition to such theoretically informed experiments, there were 
instances of hands-on involvement with antiquities, such as the transportation 
of a column from Baalbek to Istanbul to be recycled in the construction of the 


Siileymaniye Mosque (1550-57) and that of a huge marble jar (carved of a single 
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~ block) removed from Pergamon and placed in Hagia Sophia during the reign of oe NOTES 
Murad II (1574-94), both at great cost and with much physical hardship. These 1 Onchanging Ottoman attitudes to its past in the nineteenth century see Wendy M. K. 
two instances reveal the strength of the imperial urge to be physically connected Shaw, Possessors and Possessed: Museums, Archaeology, and the Visualization of History in the 


to history. Further inquiries into both vernacular and official attitudes toward Late Ottoman Empire (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003), esp. 69-70. 


the past will undoubtedly open novel avenues to understanding late Ottoman 2 Salname-i Vilayet-i Beyrut (Beirut: Vilayet Matbaas:, AH 1327 [AD 1911]), 283. 
perspectives and complicating them in meaningful ways. 3. Charles Diehl, La Gréce, le Mont Athos, Constantinople: Notes et souvenirs de la croisiére de 
l’Orénoque (Nancy: Berger-Levraux, 1898), 95-96. 


4 Margarita Diaz-Andreu, A World History of Nineteenth-Century Archaeology: Nationalism, 
Colonialism, and the Past (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 21. 


5 For further exploration of this topic see Zeynep Celik, Empire, Architecture, and the City: 
French-Ottoman Encounters, 1830-1914 (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2008), 
chap. 4. 


6 Ussama Makdisi makes this point in “Rethinking Ottoman Imperialism,” in Jens Hanssen, 
Thomas Phillip, and Stefan Weber, eds., The Empire in the City: Arab Provincial Capitals 
in the Late Ottoman Empire (Wirzburg: Ergon in Kommission, 2002), 40. 


7 Quoted in Shaw, Possessors and Possessed, 158-59. 


8 Osman Hamdy Bey and Théodore Reinach, Une nécropole royale a Sidon: Fouilles de Hamdy 
Bey (Paris: Leroux, 1892), 19, 59. Osman Hamdi reports that the owner had generously 
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allowed him to cut as many trees as he needed in this “véritable forét” to make room for 


the finds. 


| 9 Bagdad Vilayet-i Celilesine Mahsus Salname, 1316-17 (Baghdad: Vilayet Matbaas1, AH 
1317 [AD 1898-99]), 30. 


10 Suriye Vilayeti Salnamesi (Damascus: Vilayet Matbaasi, AH 1318 [AD 1900]), 243. 


11 Mehmed Refik and Mehmed Behcet, Beyrut Vilayeti (Beirut: Vilayet Matbaasi, AH 1336 
[AD 1917]), 81. 


12 Suriye Vilayeti Salnamesi (Damascus: Vilayet Matbaasi, AH 1309-10 [AD 1892]), 162-64. 
13 Vilayet-i Salname-i Aydin (Aydin: Vilayet Matbaasi, AH 1320 [AD 1902]), 136-37. 
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The Basbakanlik Osmanl: Arsivi (hereafter BOA), the Ottoman section of the Prime 


Minister’s Archives in Istanbul, is the main resource for Ottoman historians. Its rich nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century collections include considerable data on archaeology. 
My brief references to them here are intended to offer some preliminary assessment of 
their main topics and overall contents. Further work will no doubt bring new perspectives. 
A series of documents from this archive on the archaeological site of Raqga has been 
introduced and translated by Aysin Yoltar-Yuldirim; see Aysin Yoltar-Yildirim, “Appendix 
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‘The association to L’i//ustration was blunt: one journal, Malumat, even had the subtitle 
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Servet-i Fiinun 143, 1309 mali (AD 1893), 208; Servet-i Fiinun 151, 1309 mali (AD 1894), 
336; Servet-i Fiinun 161, 1310 mali (AD 1894), 70-71. 


Servet-i Fiinun 119, 1308 mali (AD 1892). 
Servet-i Fiinun 63, 1308 mali (AD 1892), Servet-i Fiinun 441, 1315 mali (AD 1899). 


Servet-i Fiinun 161, 1310 mali (AD 1894), 70. The journey was covered in nos. 161, 165, 
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BOA, MEMKT, 1207/25, AH 1333 (AD 1914). 

‘The phrase belongs to Yannis Hamilakis. For further exploration of this theme see his 
“Indigenous Archaeologies in Ottoman Greece,” in the present volume. 


Waves of communication between Renaissance Italy and fifteenth-century Ottoman 
architecture (and the respective attitudes toward classicism) have recently been the subject 
of serious scholarship. See, among others, Giilru Necipoglu, Architecture, Ceremonial, and 
Power: The Topkap1 Palace in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (Cambridge, MA: MIT 
Press, 1991), and Cigdem Kafescioglu, Constantinopolis/Istanbul: Cultural Encounter, Impe- 
rial Vision, and the Construction of the Ottoman Capital (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 2009). 


Omer Liitfii Barkan, Siileymaniye Camii ve Imareti Ingaats, vol. 1 (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih 
Kurumu, 1972), 341-43. Barkan also notes that several columns were brought to Con- 
stantinople to be used in the construction of Hagia Sophia. 
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Notes on the need for educational museums, late 1920s. Halil Edhem personal papers, 
Edhem Eldem colletion, Istanbul. 
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The Museum as a Civic Tool 


An envelope among Halil Edhem’s papers, labeled in his 
hand “letters from various individuals and some documents 
relating to museums and antiquities,” contains forty-nine 
documents, one of which is a small sheet of paper with a 
few scribbled paragraphs on the need for a new type of 
museum to educate the masses. The author of this draft 
is unknown; the poor quality of the handwriting, espe- 
cially when rendering an inserted French word, rules out 
the highly educated and polyglot Halil Edhem himself. 
Rough and naive as it may be, this short text provides an 
intereSting insight into the government's attitude toward 
museums in the early post-Ottoman Turkish Republic. 
Following an admission that “classical” museums have 
failed to attract the attention of the wider public (with 
the exception of foreigners), the author proposes a novel 
kind of museum, based on ideology, destined to glorify and 
publicize the Revolution—that is, the newly established 
Kemalist regime. 


Our people have long remained indifferent to the 
pleasure of visiting museums and until now the 
museums in our country have, unfortunately, failed 
to fulfill expectations from an educational perspec- 
tive. They continue to interest only foreign visitors. 


Nevertheless, our Republican government has made 
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it an objective to organize all the domains of knowl- 
edge and science and the Ministry of Education 
will work hard to ensure that our museums serve 
the education of the people. 

How can we get our people accustomed to vis- 
iting museums? In order for people to visit them, 
museums (other than those of antiquities) should be 
as attraétif as possible, with charms that will appeal 
to the public. During the Great War the Red Cres- 
cent Exhibition, on whose organizing committee I 
served, adopted this perspective and thousands of 
people from all walks of life flooded the event. The 
Revolution and Education Museums may help us to 
realize the importance we attach to public education, 
and this may well be the means by which museum 
visits by the public are encouraged. 

Unlike a museum of antiquities, the eStablish- 
ment of a Museum of the Revolution does not 
depend on lengthy excavations and the acquisition 
of expensive objects. As the works to be exhibited 
in Museums of the Revolution consist of objects 
that can be acquired in a short period of time, from 
within the country, it will be possible to set up one 
or two such Museums of the Revolution in as little 
as six months to a year. 
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